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Commodore Perry was possessed of more than 
ordinary moral and intellectual qualities. He com- 
bined with an immovable firmness a high degree of 
courage and a wonderful self-possession which never 
left him under the most trying circumstances. The 
truth of this statement is borne out by that famous 
exploit of transferring his pennant from his wrecked 
flagship to another vessel in the very heat of battle, 
amidst the fire of the entire hostile fleet. This daring 
act was sufficient to make him celebrated. 

As a successful organizer the fame of Commodore 
Perry will endure. At Erie, Pa., he set himself at the 
task of creating out of nothing a fleet whose duty it 
became to oppose the finished and seasoned armament 
of Great Britain. Shipwrights had to be brought from 
Rhode Island and New York and supplies and equip- 
ment from Pittsburgh—journeys requiring days and 
weeks and involving delays and annoyances innumer- 
able. He was never daunted by difficulties; these 
he overcame by calm steadfastness of purpose and 
untiring industry. The complement of his fleet was 
scarcely 500 men of whom one-half were sailors made . 
out of the Pennsylvania militia. Months of steady 
drilling evolved excellent artillerists from this crude 
material. 

In his capacity of commander,*Perry was ever alive 
to the necessity of maintaining a high standard of 
efficiency in ships, in officers, and in men. Small won- 
der that a man who combined ail these exceptional 
qualifications was enabled to cope successfully with 
a veteran of the British navy enjoying the prestige 
of having seen long service under the illustrious Lord 
Nelson. 
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A faithful biography of Commodore Perry cannot 
fail to be a source of delight to every American reader 
who ought to be proud of such a countryman ard 
of a navy on whose enduring records is transcribed 
such a brilliant victory as that of Lake Erie. This 
is the biography herein offered, written in 1840 by 
one who had direct access to original sources of 
information. 
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OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction.—Ancestors of Perry.—Emigration of Edmund Perry.—He 
settles in Plymouth.—Driven away by Religious Persecution.—Removes 
to Narragansett.—Account of Perry’s Father.—He serves through the 
Revolutionary War.—Is captured.—Confined on board the Jersey.—Is 
released.—Recaptured.—Escapes.—Conclusion of War.—Becomes Mas- 
ter of a Merchantman.—Marries.—Birth of Oliver Hazard Perry.— 
Anecdotes of his Boyhood.—Is sent to School.—His various 
Teachers.—His Family settles in Newport.—Becomes a Pupil of Mr. 
Frazer.—Suffers from his Irascibilty.—Firmness of Mrs, Perry.—He 
improves in his Studies.—Is taught Navigation.—Proves an apt 
Scholar.—Forms a taste for Reading.—French Aggressions on our 
Commerce.—Measures for its Protection.—Creation of a Navy.— 
Oliver’s Father appointed Post-captain.—Builds the General Greene.— 
Oliver left in charge of the Family.—Conceives the idea of entering 
the Navy.—Gives reasons for his choice. 


MONG the noblest of a nation’s possessions is 
the memory of her great men. In the lowest 
state of degradation to which a nation may be 

teduced by her own degenerate profligacy, or by ex- 
ternal causes which she cannot control, the memory 
of her mighty dead serves to solace her regrets, and 
to stimulate the noblest of the living to imitate their 
example; to vindicate the fame and character of their 
country, and, haply, to restore its liberties. Greece, 
in the midst of all the humiliation to which she was 
reduced by her own degeneracy, or by the resistless 
energy and numbers of barbarian conquerors, urged on 


by religious fanaticism, could still exult in the recol- 
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lection of her past history, despite her conquerors, 
glory in her nationality, and find, in the memory of 
her Leonidas, Epaminondas, and Alcibiades, inspira- 
tion to fire the minds and nerve the arms of a Marco 
Botzaris and a Canaris. 

Should America be also fated to know her season 
of decay, to sink under misfortune, and behold the ex- 
tinction of her liberties, she may yet exult in the 
cherished memory of her patriots of other times, and 
find, in the inspiration of their example, worthy imita- 
tors of a Washington, a Franklin, a Warren, a Decatur, 
anda Perry. Her sages may well compare, for wisdom 
and virtue, with the wisest and most patriotic of other 
lands. Brief as is her history, and few as happily have 
been her wars, no country has produced heroes of a 
truer stamp. Among these, he whom we have last 
named lingers in the memory, surrounded with all the 
attributes that can adorn or give lustre to successful 
valour; with modesty, kindness, courtesy, chivalrous 
self-devotion, lively sympathies, and a generous hu- 
manity. To place the memory of Perry before his 
countrymen in a more complete and enduring form, 
to show him in his real character, to depict his virtues 
without concealing his faults, is the object of the fol- 
lowing narrative. 

Edmund Perry, the paternal ancestor of Oliver 
Hazard Perry in the fifth generation, and the first who 
emigrated to this country, was born in Devonshire, 
in England, about the year 1630. He was a gentleman 
of education and of considerable literary attainments. 
Being an influential member of the Society of Friends, 
and one of its public speakers, he became the subject 
of the persecution so rife during the domination of 
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Cromwell, especially against the Quakers, who, tam- 
pering with the army and preaching universal peace, 
seduced the military zealots from their duty, and bade 
fair thus to put an end to the dominion of the saints. 
This led to the emigration of Edmund Perry to Ply- 
mouth, in Massachusetts, about thirty years subse- 
quent to the foundation of that colony. 

The persecution, however, which had driven inn 
from England, raged with equal inveteracy in the 
colony in which he had taken refuge, though founded 
by those who had fled, like himself, in search of relig- 
ious liberty. In order to be able to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his conscience, he was com- 
pelled to remove farther from the haunts of civilized 
man; and at length, with others of his persuasion, 
found a resting-place in South Kingston, on the waters 
of Narragansett Bay, where they form their junction 
with Long Island Sound and the Atlantic, encircling 
the beautiful promontory which is also called by the 
name of Narragansett. 

A more tolerant spirit existed in the colony of 
Rhode Island than its neighbor of Massachusetts Bay, 
by the persecuted of which it was chiefly settled. At 
any rate, there were none but Indians to disturb the 
emigrant in the possession of an estate which had been 
amicably acquired by purchase, and which continued 
in possession of the family at the birth of the subject 
of this narrative. The treatment of the Indians in this 
settlement was kind and conciliatory. Their descend- 
ants still continue to exist there in a civilized state; 
and it may be here mentioned as a remarkable fact, 
that one of them fell on Lake Erie on board the 
Lawrence. 
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Freeman Perry, great-grandson of Edmund Perry, 
and grandfather of Oliver Hazard Perry, was born 
on the second of February, 1732, and at the age of 
twenty-four married the daughter of Oliver Hazard, 
a descendant of one of the original Quaker settlers 
of Narragansett, whose brother held the station of 
lieutenant-governor of the colony. Oliver Hazard was 
a gentleman of large property, elegant manners, and 
cultivated tastes. The state of society in Rhode Island 
in those time not a little resembled that of Virginia. 
The cultivation of the soil was then performed by 
slaves, and commerce had introduced wealth, with its 
consequent luxuries and refinements. Freeman Perry 
was educated to the legal profession, in which he ac- 
quired distinction, filling, in a creditable manner, va- 
rious offices of trust, such as member of the colonial 
Assembly, and judge of the court of Common Pleas. 

The third son of this gentleman, called Christopher 
Raymond, father of the subject of this biography, was 
born on the fourth of December, 1761. Notwithstand- 
ing his early age when the revolution broke out, he 
was engaged throughout nearly the whole of the war 
in fighting the battles of his country, both by sea and 
land. After serving for a time in a corps of volunteers 
raised in Narragansett, called the Kingston Reds, he 
entered before the mast in a privateer commanded by 
a Captain Reed, and, on the termination of the cruise, 
made a second in the Mifflin, commanded by George 
Wait Babcock. In the course of this last cruise he 
was captured and taken into New-York, where he was 
confined for three months on board the Jersey prison- 
ship, subject to many miseries, occasioned by the dis- 
proportionate numbers that were crowded together in 
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a small space, the loathsome filth in which they existed, 
the unwholesomeness and insufficiency of the food, 
and all the studied barbarities by which Britons sought 
to punish their fellow-subjects of the New World for 
cherishing the love of freedom, and defending the lib- 
erties which were part of their birthright as descend- 
ants of Englishmen. Near the Wallabout, in Brook- 
lyn, is a monument, erected over the remains of ten 
thousand Americans, victims of the systematic cruelty 
of British prison-ships. 

Christopher Raymond Perry was among the small 
number of those who escaped to recount the horrible 
story of British captivity on board the Jersey. He 
came forth, however, the emaciated victim of the con- 
tagion which reigned within that abode of horror. But 
_ his zeal in behalf of liberty, and his resentment against 
England, were only quickened into fresh intensity by 
the treatment which he had received. So soon as his 
health was restored, he entered on board the U. S. 
ship Trumbull, commanded by Captain James Nichol- 
son, and was on board that ship during her memorable 
combat with the Watt, a British letter of marque of 
greatly superior force. After an action of two hours 
and a half, during which the Trumbull had thirty-nine 
men killed and wounded, the English ship almost en- 
tirely ceased firing, and gave indications of an inten- 
tion to surrender. Unfortunately, at this conjuncture, 
the topmasts of the Trumbull, which were badly 
wounded by the enemy’s lofty firing, went over the 
side, when the latter, having lost no fewer than 
ninety-two men in killed and wounded, was happy to 
escape. This action was considered one of the severest 
of the Revolution. 
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Subsequently to this cruise, young Perry entered 
on board a privateer, bound on a cruise on the enemy’s 
own coast. He was, however, again captured, and 
confined in prison in Ireland during eighteen months, 
at the end of which time he effected his escape; and, 
having passed in a British vessel to the island of St. 
Thomas in the character of a British seaman, took 
passage from thence to Charleston, where he arrived 
after the conclusion of the war in 1783. 

Perry continued to devote himself to the profession 
of the sea, and made a voyage to Ireland as mate of 
a merchantman. Among the passengers on the return 
voyage to the port of Philadelphia was a lady, born 
in Ireland, but of Scotch extraction, by the name of 
Sarah Alexander. The acquaintance thus begun on 
the ocean subsequently ripened into a strong attach- 
ment, and a year after, being in October, 1784, Chris- 
topher Raymond having risen to command, though as 
yet only twenty-three years of age, he found himself 
in a situation to marry; and, having previously had the 
fortune to win the consent of Miss Alexander, they 
were married in Philadelphia. They forthwith re- 
moved to South Kingston, where the young and un- 
commonly handsome couple was received with joyous 
celebrations by Perry’s extensive family circle, and 
particularly by his maternal grandfather, the vener- 
able Oliver Hazard, whose courteous and graceful de- 
meanor impressed the bride most favourably as to the 
associates among whom her lot was now cast so far 
from her home. 

The young couple became domesticated with Judge 
Perry, the captain’s father, who resided on a farm of 
near two hundred acres, which had been in possession 
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of his family since the settlement of the country. The 
old homestead stood at the base of a hill, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the surrounding country, 
interspersed in many directions by picturesque lakes— 
one of them, called Point Judith Pond, being beauti- 
fully dotted by green islands—and bounded, by the 
irregular winding of the coast, with the waters of 
Narragansett, separating it from the opposite shores 
of Rhode Island, while far in the southern distance 
spread the broad Atlantic. The old postroad between 
New-York and Boston, which, in the earlier days of 
the colonies, followed the circuitous line of the coast, 
out of the reach of Indian depredations passed at a 
short distance in front of the house; while in a pic- 
turesque and retired nook near an adjoining wood 
stood the family burying-ground, within which several 
generations had already been interred. Ere Captain 
Perry again resumed his profession, making voyages 
to many lands, the young couple continued for a season 
in this pleasing retirement, to enjoy together the 
sweets of domestic happiness. As the mother’s char- 
acter so sensibly affects that of the children, it may not 
be amiss here to say that Mrs. Perry was exceedingly 
intelligent and well-informed, and that, to a consider- 
able share of personal attraction and a persuasive gen- 
tleness of demeanor, she added a degree of force of 
mind and energy of character not often found in her 
own sex, and seldom equalled in ours. 

Their first child, Oliver Hazard Perry, was born on 
the twenty-third of August, 1785. His great-grand- 
father, Oliver Hazard, having died shortly before the 
birth of this child, and his uncle, Oliver Hazard Perry, 
being lost at sea on his passage from South Carolina 
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about the same time, the boy was, at the request of his 
grandmother, named after her father and son thus 
simultaneously removed. The chief characteristics of 
Oliver’s early years were an uncommon share of 
beatity, a sweetness and gentleness of disposition 
which corroborated the expression of his countenance, 
and a perfect disregard of danger, amounting to ap- 
parent unconsciousness. An anecdote illustrative of 
this peculiarity is still preserved in the family. When 
little more than two years old, Oliver had strayed into 
the road in company with an older child, and seated 
himself in the middle of it, when a horseman being 
discovered approaching, his companion jumped up and 
removed out of the way, calling to Oliver to do the 
same. He, however, sat still until the horseman ap- 
proached, and drew up immediately over him, when, 
looking up calmly into his face, he lisped to him, 
“Man! you will not ride over me, will you?” The 
horseman, happening to be a friend of the family, dis- 
mounted, and carried the boy into the house, where 
he related the story with great interest, and much the 
same pride as if it had been his own child. He thought 
Oliver’s conduct gave token of a confiding as well as 
a thoroughly courageous disposition: 

Another anecdote, indicative of the same courage 
and of generous sympathy, was frequently related by 
his mother. When about five years old, he was sitting 
studying his lesson in the same room in which his 
father was busy with some accounts and papers. His 
sister, who was two years younger than himself, was 
playing about the floor, and, having found a paper 
which had fallen, had torn it into pieces, and turned 
her attention, according to the custom of young ladies 
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of that age, to some new mischief. Presently the paper 
was missed, and the two children directed to search 
for it. Oliver soon found the fragments and handed 
them to his father; the delinquency of the little girl 
was manifest in her shamefaced air. The paper hap- 
pened to be of importance, and the father, in the irrita- 
tion of the moment, lifted his hand to inflict some 
trifling punishment, when Oliver placed himself be- 
tween, and, passing one arm round his little sister, 
raised the other to intercept the blow, saying, at the 
same time, in a firm, yet deprecating and respectful 
tone, “ Oh, papa! don’t strike her!” His mother often 
spoke of his manner of performing this little act as 
indescribable; at the same time so protecting and kind 
towards his sister, and so firm, so earnest, yet so 
respectful towards his father. Captain Perry was com- 
pletely disarmed of his resentment, and overcome by 
the words and manner of the child; for he was a man 
of susceptible and generous feelings. The little mis- 
chief-maker was received into favour; her affectionate 
confidence in her brother was not diminished by his 
conduct on this occasion; and his parents ever after 
freely intrusted her, as well as their other children, 
to his guidance and protection. The anecdote is in- 
teresting, as showing that his character in boyhood 
and maturer years was consistent with itself, and the 
qualities of courage and generosity were as fully dis- 
played within the narrow circle of his secluded home 
as when under the broad gaze of an admiring world. 

Soon after this incident, Oliver, having already 
learned to read under the tuition of his mother, was 
removed to a school established by one of the neigh- 
bours for the benefit of the rising generation. The 
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increasing family and growing cares of Mrs. Perry 
rendered this relief desirable. The school was a sort 
of voluntary association, established without fee or 
gratuity by a benevolent bachelor of the neighbour- 
hood, of considerable acquirements, though more noted 
for his goodness of heart and childlike simplicity. This 
old gentleman was as indolent as he was kind-hearted. 
He had often been importuned to open a school for the 
education of the children of the neighbourhood, and 
at length consented to do so on condition that he 
should be allowed to have his bed in the schoolroom. 
This being granted, the old gentleman reclined in 
state among his pupils, being assisted in his instruc- 
tions, and in such little offices of flagellation as were 
indispensable, by his nephew, the present Judge Will- 
iam Peckham, of South Kingston, by whom the anec- 
dote is related. Young Peckham’s delegated dignity, 
however, was attended with this disadvantage, that, 
being nearest his uncle’s bed, whenever the old gen- 
tleman felt an impulse to inflict punishment himself, 
his nephew, being nearest, usually had the benefit of 
it. As the school was at some distance, Oliver, with 
several female cousins of his own name, who lived on 
the adjoining farm, made their daily pilgrimage to- 
gether. His little cousins had no brother, and were 
therefore glad to accept the protection of Oliver, who, 
though less in years than themselves, so threw him- 
self between them and danger in all adventures on the 
road as to inspire a confidence in his manliness which 
was always justified. He seems, indeed, from his 
earliest youth, to have exercised an influence over 
those who approached him; this fact is attested by all 
the surviving companions of his youth. While his 
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extraordinary beauty attracted attention to his person, 
it was soon converted into affectionate regard and 
respect by the graceful amenity of his manners, by a 
modesty which had in it nothing of shamefaced awk- 
wardness, and by a display of quiet firmness and 
calm selfi-composure. The distinction which he sub- 
sequently acquired, while it gratified many of the 
friends of his youth even to tears, excited no aston- 
ishment; it seemed but the realization of those just 
hopes which his youth had inspired. 

At Tower Hill, distant four miles from Judge 
Perry’s farm, there was an excellent school, kept by 
a venerable Scotchman of the name of Kelly; “old 
Master Kelly,” as he might well be called, as he had 
already taught three generations of that vicinage, and 
was now busy in dinning the same instruction into 
the fourth. Thither Oliver was despatched so soon 
as his age qualified him for the walk, and his female 
cousins became again the companions of his daily 
journeys, and subject to his protection. It is recorded 
of this worthy and time-honoured pedagogue, that, 
during the whole of his long servitude at Tower Hill, 
he had never once been known to lose his temper, but 
ever preserved a blessed equanimity, to be envied by 
all of his arduous and important calling. During 
Oliver’s continuance at the school, old Master Kelly 
was obliged to retire from sheer superannuation, and 
was succeeded by a Mr. Southworth, from Connecti- 
cut. This gentleman is represented to have been also 
an excellent teacher, and to have possessed a happy 
faculty of attaching his scholars. Both Oliver and his 
cousins were accustomed afterward to speak of the 
time they were under his tuition as the happiest of 
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their school-days, and to recount with lively pleasure 
the recollections of their wayside adventures in their 
daily rambles. To this early association with his fe- 
male cousins he was doubtless indebted for his peculiar 
gentleness of manners, and to a preference of female 
society to that of his own sex, which characterized 
him through life. 

At the end of a year or two Mr. Southworth re- 
moved from the neighbourhood, and Doctor Perry 
fortunately procured the services of a Scotch gentle- 
man of education and talents, who had recently been 
in the family of the governor, residing with him as 
tutor to his children. Oliver also had the benefit of his 
instructions, and became a temporary inmate of his 
uncle’s family. Mr. Bryer proved not only an admir- 
able instructor to the children, but an agreeable and 
entertaining companion. Unfortunately, at the end 
of a few months, he gave evidence of a failing which 
had caused the loss of a considerable fortune and his 
ruin in his own country, namely, an excessive fond- 
ness for the bottle. To be sure, he had the grace to: 
absent himself from home during his periodical fits 
of intemperance; but, as the education of the children 
was thus interrupted, and as he was not rendered 
more clear-headed or more agreeable on his mkt ee it 
became necessary to relinquish his services. 

Meantime, Oliver’s father had long since resumed 
the prosecution of his profession, and made many voy- 
ages, as commander and supercargo of merchant ships, 
to Europe, South America, and the East Indies. By 
these he became in possession of a handsome income. 
Desiring to secure for his children, amounting now 
to four, a better education than South Kingston af- 
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forded, and to promote his professional convenience, 
he established his family in Newport, about the time 
that the private school at Doctor Perry’s was broken 
up by the misadventures of Mr. Bryer. Here Oliver — 
was placed at the school of Mr. Frazer, under whose 
skilful and judicious tuition he made rapid proficiency 
in all his studies. The relaxed discipline of the country 
schools, where, the numbers being small, everything 
was conducted somewhat upon the principle of broth- 
erly love, furnished but an imperfect preparation for 
the sterner rule which the Highland gentleman found 
it necessary to exercise among his more numerous 
and heterogeneous disciples at Newport. The early 
days of Oliver’s admission into Mr. Frazer’s school 
were signalized by a very untoward occurrence; no 
less a one than his receiving a broken head one day 
for some trifling and perhaps unconscious misde- 
meanor, from a heavy ferule hurled by Mr. Frazer in 
an ungovernable fit of passion, such as he was often 
_ subject to. Seizing his hat, without leave asked or 
granted, Oliver went immediately home, and told his 
mother he could never enter that school again. 

Mrs. Perry was a woman of strong feelings, emi- 
nently courageous temperament, and commanding 
character. She was necessarily indignant at the treat- 
ment of her child; but she was not much edified by 
Oliver’s determinations as to what he would or would 
not do, nor disposed to yield to them. She did not 
reply to his decision not to return to Mr. Frazer’s 
school, but quietly bound up his wounded head, and 
soothed him with expressions of maternal solicitude. 
Had she consulted only her resentment, it would have 
led her, at every hazard, to withdraw her child from 
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the authority of one who had abused it. She wisely 
reflected, however, that Oliver, being an unusually 
high-spirited boy, and his father generally absent, as 
he happened to be at that time, if she yielded to his 
wishes in this instance, he might expect the same 
indulgence whenever he felt discontented with a 
school from motives less well-founded. This would 
not only be a disadvantage to him with regard to 
his studies, but might tend to weaken her own control 
over him. She therefore wrote a note to Mr. Frazer, 
stating, in subdued terms, her indignant feelings at 
the outrage upon her child, coupled with the motives 
which restrained her from withdrawing him from the 
school, and concluding by the expression of a hope 
that she should not have cause to regret the mark of 
renewed confidence which she thus gave to Mr. Frazer, 
by again intrusting her son to him. On the following 
morning, as the usual hour came round, she called to 
Oliver, as if she had heard nothing of his declaration 
of the previous day, and told him it was school-time. 
At the same time, she placed the note for Mr. Frazer 
into his hand, and told him that she did not think he 
would receive similar treatment again. The proud 
boy’s lip quivered, and a tear stood in his eye; but 
the thought of disobeying his mother had never en- 
tered his head, nor did it probably ever do so until the 
day of his death. She lived to rear five sons, all of 
whom entered the naval service of their country, and 
whom she fitted to command others by teaching them 
thus early to obey. 

Mr. Frazer was conscious of his own culpable vio- 
lence, and alive to the good sense and magnanimity 
of Mrs. Perry’s conduct. He devoted himself unre- 
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mittingly to Oliver’s improvement, became warmly 
attached to him, and won his attachment in return; 
for Oliver, though high-tempered, was a stranger to 
vindictiveness and cherished resentment. Newport 
was then an eminently commercial port. As many 
of the young men were intended for the sea, Mr. 
Frazer had an evening class for the purpose of teach- 
ing mathematics, and their application to navigation 
and nautical astronomy. He took a peculiar pleasure 
in initiating Oliver into these sciences; and in the 
intervals between school-hours, and on _ holydays, 
would frequently walk to the beach with him, where 
a horizon could be obtained to take astronomic obser- 
vations, and otherwise render his lessons more prac- 
tical. Before Oliver left Mr. Frazer’s school, the 
latter was wont to boast that he was the best navi- 
gator in Rhode Island. 

In Newport Oliver attracted to himself no less at- 
tention and good-will than among the partial friends 
of his childhood in South Kingston. His personal 
beauty, his modesty, and the mature and gentle grace- 
fulness of his manners, won for him many friends. 
Among the number was Count Rochambeau, son of 
the distinguished general of that name, who com- 
manded the French auxiliary army during our revolu- 
tionary war. This nobleman, being driven from his 
country by the terrors of the Revolution, had estab- 
lished himself at Newport, where his father’s previous 
residence prepared for him many friends. Newport 
offered, moreover, many attractions to a person of 
refinement. Many of the inhabitants were wealthy 
and highly educated, and the tone of society was 
elegant and intellectual. Oliver’s pleasing manners 
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attracted the attention of the count, and his amiabil- 
ity and worth soon converted the feeling of partiality 
into a sincere friendship. Notwithstanding the boy’s 
youth, he frequently invited him to dine in company 
with older friends, and, when he left Newport, pre- 
sented him with a beautiful little watch as a token of 
his regard. 

When Oliver was but eleven years old, Bishop 
Seabury came to Newport, in the course of an epis- 
copal visitation of the Eastern states, for the purpose 
of ordaining clergymen and confirming the young. 
Oliver’s parents scarcely considered him old enough 
to receive and appreciate that solemn rite; but the 
bishop, having been greatly pleased by his appearance 
and manners, and by the maturity and seriousness 
which his conversation indicated, requested that he 
might come forward for confirmation. Afterward, 
when the bishop came to take leave of Oliver’s parents, 
he laid his hands upon the boy’s head, and blessed 
him in a manner so solemn and emphatic as to make 
an indelible impression upon all who were present. 
His mother was greatly touched by the incident, and 
received the impression that the blessing had been 
heard and answered, and would follow him through 
life. 

Towards the close of the year 1797, Captain Perry, 
having secured a small competency, retired from his 
profession, and settled in the village of Westerly, in 
a remote part of the state. Oliver was now entering 
his thirteenth year; his education was unusually ad- 
vanced for his age, for he had been a diligent student 
at Mr. Frazer’s during the last five years; and an un- 
bounded fondness for books, kept up from the early 
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period when his mother had first taught him to read, 
had imparted to him an unusual share of general in- 
formation. Fortunately for the youth of those times, 
novels were not so abtindant nor so universally dif- 
fused as now, and the reading of Oliver was confined 
to Plutarch, Shakspeare, the Spectator, and works of 
a similar character, suited to instruct and furnish the 
mind, and give force to the character. 

About this period, our relations with the French re- 
public were beginning to assume a hostile character. 
That ambitious and unprincipled government having 
expected to receive active assistance from us in her 
war against England, under a false construction of the 
alliance entered into during our war of independence, 
was provoked by our cautious neutrality. Deluded 
by the friendship of an extravagant and intemperate 
faction in the United States, who justified all the 
horrors of the French Revolution, into the belief that 
the great body of the American people was in their 
favour, the French sought to involve us in the war 
as their allies, by infringing our neutrality and com- 
plicating our relations with England. Citizen ‘Genet, 
the French representative in the United States, not 
only undertook to grant commissions and fit out priva- 
teers in the United States to cruise against British 
commerce, but actually succeeded in sending some 
vessels to sea in defiance of our government. These, 
moreover, captured British vessels on our own coasts, 
and even within our navigable waters. Not content 
with this measure of aggression, insult, and contumely, 
the French cruisers and privateers soon after began to 
capture our own merchant vessels. 

Every attempt to obtain redress from the French 
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government for these aggravated grievances having 
failed, Congress so far adopted the recommendation 
of the president for an enlarged plan of naval defense 
as to authorize him, in April, 1798, to purchase, hire, 
or build twelve ships, of not more than twenty guns 
each, to be added to the six frigates which then con- 
stituted our navy, and three of which only, namely, 
the United States, the Constitution, and Constellation, 
were already launched. At the same time, a separate 
department of the government was created, to super- 
intend the affairs of the navy, which had hitherto 
been under the control of the war department; and 
Benjamin Stoddert was subsequently created the first 
secretary of the navy under the Federal Constitution. 
Soon after, the president was authorized to purchase 
twelve additional ships, of from eighteen to thirty-two 
guns, and to instruct the commanders of our ships of 
war to capture any French cruisers, whether men-of- 
war or privateers, that might be found upon our coasts, 
having committed, or being likely, as there might be 
reason to believe, to commit any depredations on our 
commerce; also, to recapture any American vessels 
that might have been already seized. Laws were 
subsequently passed for the capture of French cruisers 
wherever they might be found, and for the condemna- > 
tion of the prizes that might thus be made. Such 
was the origin of the quasi war with France, more 
familiarly known as the French disturbances. 

The prospect of a naval contest with a nation 
which had so insultingly trampled on our commercial 
rights, and the recollection of his youthful enterprises 
on the ocean in the revolutionary war, prompted Cap- 
tain Perry to seek employment in the marine about 
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to be created. Strong applications in his behalf, from 
the most influential persons in Rhode Island, were 
forwarded to the president, and he was at once com- 
missioned a post-captain in the navy. On the ninth 
day of June, 1798, two days after the date of the com- 
mission, instructions were transmitted by Oliver Wol- , 
cott, the secretary of the treasury, to Mr. George 
Champlin, of Newport, directing him to procure such 
a ship as Captain Perry should approve of. No suit- 
able ship could be found, and the construction of one 
was immediately commenced at the town of Warren, 
near Bristol in Rhode Island, in which neighbourhood 
ship-timber abounded. Thither Captain Perry at 
once removed, to attend to the construction of the 
ship, which it had been determined to name after Gen- 
eral Greene, the most distinguished of the sons of 
Rhode Island. 

Meantime, Mrs. Perry having accompanied her 
husband to Warren, Oliver, then not quite thirteen 
years old, remained in complete charge of the famiiy, 
making all the necessary purchases, attending that 
his sister and younger brothers went regularly to 
school, keeping his parents constantly advised by let- 
ter of all that was passing, and conducting the whole 
affairs of the family with prudence and regularity. 
The obedience which he received from his younger 
brothers and from all the household was unquestion- 
ing and unqualified. With all this early influence over 
others, Oliver was still, however, a boy, with all the 
tastes of one, except that he had little propensity to 
mischief. Among his favourite amusements of this 
period was sailing boats and planks in the Pawcatuck 
river, which made an elbow quite near the house. Mr. 
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T. S. Taylor, now of South Kingston, was his school- 
fellow and playmate in Westerly; and, in bearing re- 
cent testimony to the good temper and kind feelings 
which characterized Oliver, and rendered him a uni- 
versal favourite, states, that the only occasion on | 
_which he ever saw him angry was in one of their 
sailing excursions in the shoal water of the Pawcatuck, 
when the boys were representing a sea engagement; 
and Oliver’s raft happening to be run down by that of 
young Taylor, who was the opposing admiral, Oliver’s 
rage became ungovernable, and he was for a moment 
anxious to resort to any means, however foreign to 
the prescribed warfare, to recover the lost advantage 
of the day. Among his habitual playmates were his 
next brother Raymond and his cousin, George Perry, 
who, being a resident of the family and part of his 
garrison, joined daily in a game of ball before the 
house, into the spirit of which Oliver entered with all 
his soul, and with conspicuous activity, to the delight 
of his sisters, by one of whom the anecdote is related, 
to show that he had the tastes of his age, and that the 
control which he so early exercised over others was 
not owing to any undue assumption of manhood, but 
to his calmness, gentleness, and habits of self- 
command. 

Amid this blending of manly and boyish occupa- 
tions, Oliver was meditating seriously the plan of his 
future life. He had early imbibed a desire for the 
military profession, from the. conversation of his 
mother. The friends of this lady, though Protestants 
and of Scotch descent, had been involved in the Irish 
rebellion. She herself had felt a lively enthusiasm in 
the cause of liberty, and had listened, with deep in- 
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terest, to every account she had heard of battles and 
skirmishes in the neighbourhood. She took a pleasure 
in recounting to her’ son the achievements of her 
countrymen and always insisted that they were the 
bravest people in the world. These narratives had 
fired the mind of Oliver, and created a desire in him 
to pursue the profession of arms. He had been born 
almost on the shore of the Atlantic, and with water 
and ships perpetually in sight. His residence in New- 
port, too, and the occupations of his father, had 
brought him much in connexion with ships and sea- 
men, and blended with his inclination for a military 
life a desire to make his home upon the sea. When, 
therefore, hostilities with France became inevitable, 
and his father received his commission as a post-cap- 
tain in the navy, and was appointed to the General 
Greene, the means of gratifying his double tastes for 
war and for the sea were at once provided. He wrote 
to his father, asking his leave to enter the navy; and, 
being requested to state the motives which influenced 
him in his choice he did so in detail and at consid- 
erable length. Mr. Thomas Hazard, a relation of 
Captain Perry, who is still living, happened to be 
present at Warren when this letter was received. It 
was handed to him to read; and the good reasons that 
were given for the choice, and the mature, sensible, 
and manly terms in which they were expressed, made 
an impression which is not yet effaced from the mind 
of the old gentleman. It is much to be regretted, 
that in the various removals and vicissitudes of the 
family, this letter, with almost every other relating to 
the youth of Perry, has disappeared. It would be of 
no little interest to examine how far the motives with 
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which he entered upon his profession were borne out 
by the results, and to compare his hopes with their 
after fulfilment. We should no doubt find in the 
comparison a rare example of a cloud castle excelled 
by the splendour of the real structure, and youthful 
aspirations for glory outdone by the reality. 


CHAPTER II. 


Oliver enters as a Midshipman on board the General Greene.—Cruise to 
the West Indies.—Return to Newport.—Second Cruise to the West 
Indies.—Ship ordered to St. Domingo.—Co-operation with Toussaint.— 
Blockade and Capture of Jaquemel.—Cruise round the Island.—Part 
of Crew taken out by Commodore Talbot.—Ship ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi.—Rencounter with a British line-of-battle Ship.—Spirited con- 
duct of Captain Perry.—Return to Newport.—Peace with France.— 
Reduction of the Navy.—Captain Perry left out.—Oliver retained.— 
Tripolitan War.—Early operations.—Oliver embarks in the Adams. 
—She sails for the Mediterranean.—Employed in Blockading.—Gives 
Convoy up the Mediterranean.—Visits Spain and Italy.—Arrives off 
Tripoli. — Boat Expedition. — Blockade. — Attempted Negotiation. — 
Squadron returns to Gibraltar.—Perry returns home.—His Occupa- 
tions and Character. 


APTAIN PERRY had commenced the build- 
ing of the General Greene immediately after 
receiving his commission, but it was not until 

the spring of the following year that the ship was 
ready to proceed to sea. She was a small frigate, 
rated at twenty-eight, and mounting probably thirty- 
six guns. The officers were chiefly appointed from 
Rhode Island, and the selection of them was intrusted 
by the secretary of the navy to Captain Perry. When, 
therefore, he had received Oliver’s letter, assigning 
reasons for his wish to enter the navy, and had deter- 
mined, with the consent of Mrs. Perry, to accede to it, 
there was no farther difficulty to be encountered. 
Oliver’s name was placed on the list of those recom- 
mended to fill the stations of midshipmen on board 
the General Greene, and in April, 1799, he received 
(23) 
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his warrant, and orders to report for duty. Bidding 
adieu to his home and the companions of his childhood, 
he embarked with his father, and soon after sailed 
for the island of Cuba. It was in the West India 
seas that the French cruisers most abounded, and 
that our commerce suffered most from their depreda- 
tions. The ship was engaged for several weeks in 
giving convoy to our merchant vessels bound from 
Havana to the United States. The yellow fever hav- 
ing, however, broken out among her crew, compelled 
Captain Perry to abandon his station in order to check 
the progress of the disease. He proceeded, accord- 
ingly, to Newport, and arrived there towards the 
close of July. 

On the departure of Captain Perry from home, he 
had removed his family from Westerly to Tower Hill, 
in order that Mrs. Perry might be within reach of the 
friendly offices of his relations. Thither Oliver ac- 
companied his father, and he remained chiefly at home 
during the period employed in refitting the ship and 
restoring the health of her crew. He was, of course, 
a person of great consequence, on his return from 
foreign parts, in the eyes of his younger brothers and 
sisters. They used to go forth betimes in the morning 
to pick berries for his breakfast, before the dew had 
been drunk up by the early sun, and followed him in 
all his rambles with untiring affection, and with a 
certain respectful deference, which was perhaps now 
a little enhanced by their awe of his uniform. Dur- 
ing his absence he had commenced learning to perform 
on the flute, an accomplishment in some degree or 
other universal among midshipmen, but which he 
afterward carried to very great perfection. His child- 
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ish companions were, however, anything but fastidious 
critics; and, in their sylvan rambles, the simple melo- 
dies which he drew forth appeared to them altogether 
charming. 

The health of the crew of the General Greene 
having been completely restored, she resumed, her 
station off Havana early in the autumn, and continued 
to give convoy to our vessels bound through the Ba- 
hama Channel or into the Gulf of Mexico. The dis- 
turbed condition of St. Domingo, and the piracies 
committed on our commerce by the followers of 
Rigaud, a mulatto chieftain who aimed at establish- 
ing a rival power independent of Toussaint, occasioned 
the General Greene to be soon after ordered to that 
island. She was placed under the orders of Commo- 
dore Talbot, who was about to be despatched there 
in the Constitution, and who directed Captain Perry 
to proceed at once to the station and circumnavigate 
the island, with a view to the more extensive protec- 
tion of our commerce. 

The General Greene arrived'at Cape Francois early 
in October, when Captain Perry received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Edward Stevens, at that time our 
consul-general in St. Domingo, informing him of the 
state of affairs in the island, and pointing out the line 
of conduct necessary for the protection of our com- 
merce. In the prosecution of the civil war then raging 
in the island, between General Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
who commanded the armies operating under the name 
of the French Republic, but in reality controlled only 
by himself, and General Rigaud, the former had sig- 
nalized himself by a friendly course towards neutral 
powers, and a studious regard to the laws of hospitality 
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with respect to the merchant vessels visiting the ports 
within his control. Rigaud, on the contrary, carried 
on, through his armed barges, a predatory warfare, 
not merely on the vessels of the island belonging to 
the ports under the jurisdiction of Toussaint, but also 
on all neutral vessels approaching the coast. On this 
account, it became the policy of neutrals to protect 
and encourage General Toussaint, whose upright and 
honourable character inspired unbounded confidence, 
and oppose Rigaud. With this view the American and 
English consuls joined in granting passports to the 
cruisers fitted out by Toussaint, which, though wear- 
ing the French flag and owning the French allegiance, 
were exempted from capture, to which other French 
vessels were subject. The government of the United 
States had approved of the course adopted by their 
consul, and Captain Perry was ordered not to capture 
or molest any of the vessels fitted out by Toussaint 
for the purpose of defending his coasts against the 
barges of Rigaud, so long as they should continue 
to respect the commerce of the United States. but to 
render what aid he was able in putting down Rigaud. 

While cruising in the neighbourhood of Cape Ti- 
buron, on the ninth of February, 1800, Captain Perry 
discovered a number of Rigaud’s cruisers anchored 
under protection of three forts on the coast. He im- 
mediately stood in and anchored under the forts, 
which, in less than thirty minutes, were silenced, with 
the loss of a number killed on the part of the enemy; 
the General Greene having only received a few shots 
in her hull, and some trifling injury in her rigging. 
The boats of the General Greene were speedily got 
out, in readiness to take possession of the vessels at 
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anchor, when, a large ship being seen in the offing 
which had the appearance of a French frigate, it be- 
came necessary to get the ship under way, in order 
to avoid being placed between two fires. Chase was 
given to the strange sail, which proved to be a cap- 
tured French vessel in the service of England. 

Soon after this occurrence, Captain Perry received 
an urgent request from General Toussaint that he 
would proceed with the General Greene off the port 
of Jaquemel, which he was then besieging. As this 
was the stronghold of Rigaud, from which he des- 
patched his cruisers and into which they brought their 
prizes, Captain Perry readily complied with the re- 
quest. He proceeded off the port, and not only so 
strictly blockaded it as to intercept the entry of sup- 
plies and produce a great scarcity, but took part in 
the active operations of the siege. The fire of the 
General Greene compelled the enemy at length to 
evacuate their strongest position, and led to the sur- 
render of the garrison, consisting of five thousand 
men. The reduction of this place, from which the 
commerce of the United States had been seriously 
annoyed, and which was considered at home of great 
importance, was attributed by General Toussaint en- 
tirely to Captain Perry’s co-operation. He returned 
him sincere and repeated thanks for his assistance, 
assured him of the lively gratitude he should ever feel 
to him and his country, and of his firm determination 
to extend his friendship and protection, on all occa- 
sions, to the citizens of the United States; a deter- 
mination which he ever most faithfully observed. 

After the fall of Jaquemel, Captain Perry prose- 
cuted the cruise which he had been ordered to make 
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round the island of St. Domingo, which terminated 
early in April at Cape Francois, the port from which 
he had set out. Here he fell in with Commodore 
Talbot in the Constitution frigate, and was much 
annoyed by the commodore’s taking from him twenty- 
four of his best men, and sending seventeen invalids 
to supply their places. Captain Perry made the con- 
duct of the commodore the subject of complaint in 
his report to the secretary of the navy. He argued 
forcibly against the unfairness of ridding one ship 
of disease at the expense of another; and expressed 
the belief, that the removal of so many of his crew 
from the ship for which they had entered would have 
an injurious effect on the recruiting service in Rhode 
Island. He stated that many of his crew had families, 
or were the sons of substantial farmers, whose con- 
nexions looked to him for their safe return, and that, 
should any accident happen to them from their being 
turned over to another ship, or discharged at a dis- 
tance from their homes, it would not only give ground 
of complaint against the commander, but excite 
clamour and prejudice against the navy. The fact 
is interesting, as showing, at this early period in the 
existence of our navy, the want of a higher grade of 
officers to command in chief, with a fairness which 
can never be expected from one who is at the same 
time captain of a particular ship, and also as giving 
an insight into the composition of our crews. 

An order had been received from the secretary of 
the navy for the General Greene to proceed off the 
mouth of the Mississippi, in order to receive on board 
General Wilkinson and family, and transport them to 
a northern port of the United States. By direction 
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of Commodore Talbot, the General Greene now sailed 
on this service, and arrived off the Balize about the 
twentieth of April. After a delay of several weeks, 
she sailed for Newport on the tenth of May, giving 
convoy by the way to an American brig bound to 
Havana. When off that port she fell in with a British 
line-of-battle ship, which, when near, fired a shot at 
the merchant brig to bring her to. The brig, in 
obedience to the orders of Captain Perry, paid no 
regard to the signal from the British ship, but con- 
tinued her course. As the wind was light, the British 
captain despatched a boat to board the brig; but, as 
the boat approached, Captain Perry fired a shot ahead 
of her. This brought the boat alongside of the Gen- 
eral Greene, and the line-of-battle ship at the same 
time bore down, and, when within hail her captain 
demanded why his boat had been fired on. Captain 
Perry replied, that it was to prevent her from boarding 
the American brig, which was under his convoy and 
protection. The British captain rejoined that it was 
very strange that one of his majesty’s seventy-four 
gun ships could not board an American merchant 
brig. Captain Perry replied, “If she were a first-rate 
ship, she should not do so to the dishonour of my 
flag!” This memorable answer embraces the whole 
principle and profession of naval honour. It was 
worthy of Captain Perry, of his country, and of the 
future reputation of his son. 

The foregoing incident would show that the school 
was a good one in which young Perry received his 
first lessons of naval honour. He made rapid prog- 
ress in the attainment of professional knowledge, im- 
proved himself by diligent reading, and, as opportunity 
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occurred, by intercourse ,with society; and, while 
preserving a dignity of depottment beyond his: years, 
by his gentleness and amiability won the affectionate 
attachment of all around him. His earliest letter 
which has been preserved, ‘and’ the only one of this 
period extant, is now before the writer. It is bef, 
sententious, and well expressed; “exhibits™a-: strong 
attachment to his brothers and sisters, a respectful 
affection to his mother, to whom it is .addressed,- and’ 
a lively solicitude for her welfare. 

On the arrival of the General Greene at Newport, 
towards the close of May, orders were received from 
the secretary of the navy to pay off the whole of 
her crew, except such a small number as might be 
necessary to take care of the ship while she was un- 
dergoing repairs. She was ordered to be prepared for 
sea with all possible despatch; and Captain Perry was 
directed to advise the secretary when the ship should 
be ready to receive her crew, that the necessary orders 
might be given for recruiting it. The secretary urged 
Captain Perry to hasten his preparations by the com- 
plimentary assurance that the services of the General 
Greene had been too important to be dispensed with 
a moment longer than might be necessary to re-equip 
her for sea. 

Soon after, the negotiations for the settlement of 
our difficulties with France, which had been for some 
time going on at Paris, assumed an appearance of 
pacific termination. No farther measures were there- 
fore taken to increase our naval force abroad, and 
the sailing of the General Greene was delayed, with 
that of other ships about to put to sea. Early in 
the following year, the treaty which had been agreed 
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upon in Paris was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States; and, very soon after, a change of adminis- 
tration having occurred, which brought Mr. Jefferson 
into office, on principles opposed to the navy, and to 
expenditures for almost every liberal object connected 
with the permanent welfare of the country, it was 
determined to reduce the navy nearly to the condition 
in which our difficulties with France had found it. 
The cruisers of all rates were reduced in number, by 
selling the excess, from forty-two to thirteen, and the 
officers were discharged from the service in even 
greater proportions. Of forty-two post-captains who 
had abandcned their pursuits, and many of them sac- 
rificed their fortune, to come forward in defense of 
their country’s rights, only nine were retained in the 
navy. The masters’ commandant were dismissed in 
mass. 

Captain Perry was among the large majority ex- 
cluded from the service; and the circumstance was not 
a little painful to him, though announced by the secre- 
tary of the navy in the following terms, as well suited 
as any other to sooth the annoyance inseparable from 
such a notification: “ The act providing for the peace 
establishment of the navy of the United States has 
imposed on the president a painful duty. It directs 
him to select nine gentlemen from among the captains 
of the navy of the United States, and to permit the 
remaining commanders to retire from public service 
with the advance of four months’ extra pay. I have 
deemed it a duty, therefore, as early as possible 
to inform you, that you will be among those whose 
services, however reluctantly, will be dispensed with. 
Permit me to assure you that the president has a 
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just sense of the services rendered by you to your 
country, and that I am, with sentiments of respect, 
your most obedient servant.” 

Chance, which presided more at this reduction than 
judgment or discretion, so willed it that the reduction 
was much less thorough among the inferior classes of 
officers, and out of nearly three hunded and fifty mid- 
shipmen, upward of one hundred and fifty were re- 
tained to perform duty under the nine* remaining 
captains. Fortunately for the honour of the country 
and the future reputation of its flag, the name of Oliver 
Perry figured among those of the midshipmen thus 
retained in the service. 

Our difficulties with France were scarcely at an 
end, and our naval establishment reduced, before the 
unprotected state of our commerce created for us new 
enemies. In order to procure a suspension of the 
depredations on our commerce heretofore committed 
by the Barbary corsairs, our government had been 
guilty of the weakness of bribing the various regencies 
by an annual present of arms and other goods, and in 
some cases of money. On recent occasion, the Dey 
of Algiers had carried his insolence so far as to compel 
the commander of the American ship of war which had 
brought out the tribute to proceed to Constantinople 
with a present which he, in turn, was desirous of 
making to the sultan. Having thus consented to pay 
tribute to Algiers, and tamely suffered one of our 
national vessels to be impressed into the service of a 
barbarian chief, to be employed in the degrading task 
of carrying tribute to a third power—having also 
paid tribute to the Bey of Tunis, the Bashaw of Tripoli 
reasonably enough came to the conclusion that he 
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was entitled to be treated with equal consideration, 
and determined, at any rate, to resort to similar means 
of extorting what he conceived to be his due. The 
custom of making presents and paying tribute had long 
been acquiesced in by the weak powers of the opposite 
continent, whose unprotected commerce covered the 
Mediterranean. The bashaw, after setting forth the 
various grievances that he had suffered from the 
United States, and especially the superior value of the 
presents which had been made to Algiers and Tunis, 
at length, towards the close of 1800, formally an- 
nounced to the American consul, that if he did not 
receive a present in money from the United States 
within six months, he would commence hostilities 
against our commerce. 

Our recent naval successes in the struggle against 
France had prepared the country to resist this insolent 
demand, and arrangements were forthwith commenced 
for refitting and recommissioning our dismantled 
ships. In the summer of 1801, Commodore Dale was 
despatched to the Mediterranean with the President, 
Philadelphia, and Essex frigates, and schooner Enter- 
prise. Commodore Dale found that the bashaw, in 
fulfilment of his threat, had, at the expiration of the 
six months, caused the flagstaff of our consulate to 
be cut down, the symbol among those piratical regen- 
cies of a declaration of war. As Commodore Dale’s 
orders restricted him to a defensive course, he con- 
fined his operations to blockading the Tripolitan 
cruisers in their own port, and in neutral ports where 
they happened to find them; thus the Tripolitan ad- 
miral having been found by the squadron with a ship 
and a brig in the Bay of Gibraltar, they were there 
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blockaded by a part of the squadron. Only one en- 
counter took place at sea during the cruise of this 
squadron, and this was most glorious for our arms. It 
was between the Enterprise, of twelve guns, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Sterret, and the Tripoli, a ship 
of fourteen guns. The action continued for three 
hours, at the end of which time fifty of the corsair’s 
crew were either killed or wounded out of eighty 
which composed her complement. The president 
being under the impression that the Constitution did 
not authorize him, in the prosecution of this defensive 
warfare, to make captures, had ordered that no vessels 
should be taken from the enemy, and the Tripoli was 
accordingly disarmed and set at liberty. 

Early in 1802 laws were passed by Congress em- 
powering the executive to make use of every means 
of reducing Tripoli to peace. The term of enlistment 
for seamen was judiciously extended from one to two 
years, and a more numerous squadron of ships was 
fitted out, to take the place of the one of which the 
term of service had now expired. This squadron con- 
sisted of the Chesapeake, Constellation, New-York, 
Adams, and John Adams frigates, and schooner En- 
terprise. It was commanded by Commodore Richard 
V. Morris. On board the Adams, commanded by 
Captain Hugh G. Campbell, Oliver Perry again em- 
barked as midshipman, after a little more than a year 
that he had remained detached from active service. 
The Adams was lying in Newport, which circumstance 
probably fixed Oliver’s destination to that particular 
ship, and laid the foundation of a sincere and lively 
friendship towards him on the part of Commodore 
Campbell, which ended only with the life of that 
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valuable officer, whose name continues in the service 
to be the object of veneration. 

The Adams sailed from Newport in June, and ar- 
rived at Gibraltar towards the middle of July. Here 
she fell in with the commodore, who had his flag on 
board the Chesapeake. The Adams, after having made 
a short cruise to Malaga with convoy, was left at 
Gibraltar to watch the two Tripolitan vessels in that 
harbour, and the commodore proceeded up the Medi- 
terranean with the Chesapeake, New-York, John 
Adams, and Enterprise, having a number of merchant 
vessels under convoy, intending, after seeing them 
into the ports to which they were bound, to appear off 
Tripoli and commence his offensive operations. By 
the time, however, that he had reached Malta, the 
provisions of his squadron were getting short; and, 
on sailing for Tripoli, having encountered an adverse 
gale of many days’ duration, he bore up, and, running 
down for Tunis, touched there and at Algiers, and sub- 
sequently reached Gibraltar again towards the close 
of March. At Gibraltar the commodore shifted his 
flag from the Chesapeake to the New-York, and the 
Chesapeake returned to the United States. 

After so long and wearisome a detention at Gi- 
braltar in blockading the Tripolitan cruiser—relieved, 
however, for Oliver by one redeeming circumstance, 
his promotion to an acting lieutenancy on his birth- 
day, at the early age of seventeen—the Adams was 
now, to the great satisfaction of all on board of her, 
ordered to proceed up the Mediterranean with a con- 
voy of ten sail, and subsequently to meet the commo- 
dore at Malta, from which place the whole squadron 
was to go to Tripoli, and active operations against 
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the enemy were forthwith to commence... The ship 
touched at Malaga, Alicant, and Barcelona in Spain, 
and, after remaining a few days at the latter place, 
proceeded onward with the residue of her convoy to 
Leghorn and Naples. Young Perry seized with 
avidity the opportunity thus afforded him of seeing 
something of the cities which the Adams visited; and 
the indulgence of his captain, to whose partiality he 
had owed the pleasing circumstance of so agreeable 
a present on his last birthday, enabled him to make 
excursions to various interesting points in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ports at which they stopped, from 
which he derived both pleasure and advantage. 
During the month of May, the squadron, consist- 
ing of the New-York, John Adams, Adams, and En- 
terprise, joined company at the rendezvous at Malta, 
and soon after sailed for Tripoli. In approaching that 
city, a number of merchant vessels were discovered 
making for the port, protected by a flotilla of gunboats. 
The squadron at once gave chase, and succeeded in 
cutting the vessels off from the port, but not in hin- 
dering them from getting into another small harbour 
adjoining to the city. The vessels, being small, were 
soon unladen and hauled up on the beach, and breast- 
works were at once thrown up to defend them, the 
wheat which composed their cargo being used for the 
purpose. A large stone building adjacent to the bank 
was hastily fortified and filled with soldiery. The gun- 
boats, by the aid of their sweeps, had been able to es- 
cape along shore, and get within the mole under cover 
of the batteries. Lieutenant David Porter, then first 
lieutenant of the New-York, volunteered to go in with 
the boats of the squadron during the night and destroy 
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the vessels on the beach. The commodore, while de- 
clining to accept his services for the night, as the 
darkness would prevent the co-operation of the ships, 
determined to attempt the enterprise on the following 
morning. 

' Accardingly, the boats were despatched with a 
strong force from all the ships. They pulled gallantly 
in under a heavy fire of musketry from the Moors 
and Arabs stationed behind the breastworks, and im- 
perfectly sustained by the fire of the ships, on account 
of their distance from the shore. In defiance of the 
sharp fire of the enemy, our gallant seamen landed 
under their very breastworks, which were so near that 
the unarmed rabble collected behind the combatants 
assailed our men with stones, and succeeded in firing 
the vessels on the beach. They then returned to their 
boats, and pulled out through the midst of the enemy’s 
fire to their ships. Although the vessels were in 
flames before our men left them, the Tripolitans suc- 
ceeded in preserving most of them by great exertions. 
Twelve of our men were either killed or wounded, 
and the loss of the enemy was supposed to have been 
more considerable. Lieutenant Porter, who so gal- 
lantly led the enterprise, was among the wounded. It 
is not known that young Perry certainly took part in 
this daring exploit; but his rank as a young lieutenant 
on board one of the ships in the squadron, and the 
heroic spirit which ever characterized him, render it 
very unlikely that he should have been absent from 
this scene of danger and of glory. 

‘Soon after, an effort was made to destroy the fleet 
of gunboats which were anchored at the entrance 
of the harbour, between the mole and a reef of rocks 
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which formed the western side of the channel. On 
the morning fixed for the attack, a very light breeze 
prevailed, and only the John Adams, commanded by 
Captain J. Rodgers, was able to reach her station and 
engage the enemy. The gunboats retired from the fire 
of the John Adams behind the mole, and towards 
nightfall the ship withdrew into the offing. On the 
following day the commodore made an effort to ar- 
range our difficulties by means of negotiations; but, 
as there had been nothing in the manner in which the 
war had hitherto been carried on to give these bar- 
barians a very formidable idea of our naval power, 
the attempted negotiation was attended with no pacific 
result. Soon after the commodore sailed for Malta, 
leaving Captain Rodgers in the John Adams to pros- 
ecute the blockade, with the aid of Captain Camp- 
bell in the Adams, and Lieutenant Isaac Hull in the 
schooner Enterprise. Towards the close of June the 
John Adams had an engagement with an enemy’s ship 
of twenty-two guns, which had left Tripoli in the 
night and attempted to escape the blockade; being 
discovered by the Enterprise, she was pursued into 
shoal water by the Enterprise and John Adams, and 
compelled to anchor near the shore, where parties of 
cavalry collected for her defense, and the fleet of 
gunboats also hastened from Tripoli to her assistance. 
After a spirited action, the battery of the corsair was 
silenced, and her crew jumped overboard and swam 
ashore. Preparations were making to get the boats 
out and take possession of the prize, when she blew 
up. 

Shortly after this occurrence, the commodore, hav- 
ing received information of hostile operations against 
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our commerce on the part of the Algerines and Tuni- 
sians, recalled all the ships from Tripoli and raised 
the blockade. He collected his squadron in Malta, 
from whence he made a visit to the Italian coast. 
After visiting Sicily, Naples, and several of the neigh- 
bouring ports, the John Adams was despatched with 
a convoy of American vessels down the Mediterranean, 
while the Adams cruised down on the Barbary side, 
touching at the various ports. On the reunion of the 
squadron again at Gibraltar, Commodore Morris found 
letters recalling him from his command, which tem- 
porarily devolved on Captain Rodgers, who hoisted 
his flag on board the New-York, in expectation of the 
speedy arrival of Commodore Edward Preble, who had 
been appointed to prosecute the war, and was daily 
looked for in the Constitution. Captain Campbell 
replaced Captain Rodgers on board the John Adams, 
while Commodore Morris proceeded in the Adams to 
the United States, where he arrived towards the close 
of November, 1803. 

After an absence of a year and a half, young Perry 
returned again to his family, which he found estab- 
lished in Newport. He now devoted himself earnestly 
to the study of mathematics and astronomy, and the 
general improvement of his mind. His leisure hours 
were passed in the society of the intelligent and re- 
fined. Those who remember him at this period rep- 
resent him as quick and excitable in his temper, but 
not disposed to unreasonable anger, nor implacable 
in his resentments. He was a faithful and generous 
friend, and ready to go any length to serve those to 
whom he was attached. He appeared exceedingly 
well in conversation, and the value of his judicious 
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and well-timed remarks was enhanced by the modesty 
and absence of all pretension with which they were 
expressed. He was fond of the society of ladies, and 
his good looks and unusually graceful demeanor fitted 
him to appear most advantageously in it. To these 
social qualifications were added a fine taste for music, 
and an uncommonly skilful performance on the flute. 
It is remarked of him that few young men had so 
nice a sense of honour with regard to female character. 
He frowned indignantly on any who trifled with the 
affections of a lady, and his own deportment towards 
the sex was courteous, circumspect, and deferential. 

These elegant tastes naturally involved an aversion 
to dissipation generally. The only extravagance in 
which he indulged was occasioned by his fondness 
for horses, in one of the finest of which that he could 
meet with when on shore he usually invested his sur- 
plus pay. He had, indeed, been accustomed to horses 
from his childhood, and was a fearless and elegant rider. 
To this accomplishment he added, in our country, 
the more questionable one of playing an admirable 
game of billiards; but, as he never had any taste for 
gambling, his visits to the billiard-room were attended 
with no bad results. He is said to have fenced dex- 
terously, and been generally skilful in the use of arms. 
Such was the character, tastes, and occupations of 
young Perry as he was verging from youth towards 
the season of manhood. 


GUAR ERS LET: 


Prosecution of Tripolitan War under Preble.—Perry’s anxiety to take part 
in it—Equipment of four Frigates.—Perry ordered to the Constella- 
tion.—Joins her at Washington.—Mingles in Society.—Sails for the 
Mediterranean.—Preble superseded.cThe War loses its chivalrous 
Character.—Expedition of General Eaton.—Its partial Success.—Perry 
transferred to the Nautilus—Commodore Rodgers succeeds to the 
Command.—Concludes Peace.—Visits Tunis.—Confirms the friendship 
of that Power.—The Nautilus visits Algiers —A change of Administra- 
tion in that Regency.—Visit to Gibraltar.—Perry removed to the 
Constitution—His Character as an Officer.—Returns home in the 
Essex.—Description of him by a Shipmate. 


ERRY was not destined to a long enjoyment of 
the tranquil. occupations of his residence in 
Newport. The command of Commodore Preble 

in the Mediterranean had been distinguished by a 
more vigorous system of operations than that of any 
of his predecessors. The whole period of his presence 
before Tripoli had been signalized by a series of bom- 
bardments and boat-attacks, conceived in the highest 
spirit of naval enterprise, and executed with a brilliant 
daring which has never been surpassed. The boat- 
attacks, planned and executed under the eye of Preble, 
and supported by the guns of the Constitution and 
the small vessels composing the little squadron, par- 
took, indeed, of a character of heroism which call to 
mind the ancient struggles of Christians and Saracens 
in those same waters. The hand-to-hand struggling, 
the hair-breadth escapes, the brilliant self-devotion to 
succour or to save, all invest this short period of 
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Preble’s command with a chivalrous and heroic in- 
terest of the highest stamp. 

It was the fortune of Perry to have been attached 
to the Mediterranean station both immediately before 
and immediately after the command of Commodore 
Preble. Had he been with him throughout the bril- 
liant period of his service, he would have associated 
his name earlier than he eventually did with the glory 
of a Preble, a Decatur, and a Somers; he would either 
have covered himself with equal renown, or found, like 
some of the heroes of that war, an early grave. 

Intelligence of the earliest achievements of Com- 
modore Preble’s command had led young Perry to 
weary of his present professional inactivity, though 
in itself not destitute for him of pleasure and improve- 
ment. He desired to be again in the Mediterranean; 
and the loss of the Philadelphia, which left the Con- 
stitution the only heavy ship before Tripoli, deter- 
mined the government, which was more than ever 
resolved to prosecute this war to a successful issue, 
to fit out four additional frigates. The President, Con- 
gress, Constellation, and Essex were the ships selected, 
and, as there were only three captains in the service 
junior to Commodore Preble, it was most unwisely 
determined to supersede him in the command. The 
government might have escaped from the dilemma by 
making a single additional captain, or it might have de- 
ducted one ship from the number of its re-enforcement, 
so as to have left Preble in the command. It could not 
discover that the magic was in the individual. The 
predecessors of Preble had all the advantages that could 
be derived from the array of superior numbers. Preble 
had the true desire of glory; the power of adapting 
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his means to the end; the cool, unbiased judgment, 
which could weigh the difficulties which presented 
themselves in his path, and justly estimate the chances 
of success. 

The Constellation, one of the ships of the new 
squadron, was to be commanded by Captain H. G. 
Campbell. The partiality of Perry’s old commander 
and friend readily induced him to procure Perry to 
be ordered to his ship as one of his lieutenants. The 
ship was fitted out at Washington. This was young 
Perry’s first visit to that part of the country. In the 
intervals during which his professional duties per- 
mitted him to be absent from the ship, he visited, by 
invitation, several families of distinction in the neigh- 
bourhood, into which he was received with kindness 
and hospitality. 

The intelligence, urbanity, frankness, and unaf- 
fected good-nature which he everywhere met with, 
impressed him most favourably towards the inhab- 
itants, and from the earnestness with which his society 
was sought, the favourable impression was evidently 
mutual His youth and uncommon share of good 
looks, enhanced by his intelligence and modesty, were 
qualities that would have made him circulate any- 
where, and it is not to be wondered at that the hand- 
some young officer was no less a favourite with the 
young ladies of the neighbourhood than with their 
discerning sires. His confidential letters of this period 
to his mother intimate the belief that, were he disposed 
to make his fortune by marriage, the chances for 
success would not be inconsiderable. His youth, how- 
ever, he considered an objection to his taking upon 
himself so weighty an obligation. 
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Early in July the Constellation left Washington, 
and soon after proceeded to the Mediterranean. She 
arrived off Tripoli in September, in company with the 
President, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
S. Barron. As the Constellation remained on the 
station, Commodore Preble having returned home in 
the John Adams, which had arrived shortly before as 
a storeship, the force under the command of Commo- 
dore Barron, consisting of five frigates and five stout 
brigs, was the most formidable squadron which had 
ever been united under the command of an American 
officer. With a single frigate, and a few clumsy and 
ill-equipped gunboats, Commodore Preble had made 
repeated attacks on the forts, batteries, and flotilla. 
With the present force, the master-spirit of Preble, 
had it been intrusted with a prolonged command, 
would have quickly reduced Tripoli to ruins or un- 
conditional submission. Nothing, however, beyond a 
blockade, which the former force could have equally 
well effected, was now achieved; and Perry and other 
young men, who had come to the Mediterranean with 
their imaginations fired by the brilliant heroism which 
had been so recently displayed in the arena which 
now lay before them, were condemned only to see 
near at hand the heroes that were left from so many 
chivalrous encounters decked with the honours that 
they had won for themselves, to look upon the scenes 
which they had illustrated and ennobled by their 
valour, and to admire deeds which they were not per- 
mitted to imitate. 

Subsequently to the arrival of Commodore Barron, 
some operations against the power of the reigning 
Bashaw of Tripoli, exceedingly romantic in their char- 
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acter, took place on the land, with which the Constella- 
tion is believed to have co-operated. The reigning 
bashaw did not succeed regularly to the sovereignty, 
but by usurpation, after having deposed his elder 
brother. The deposed prince had the good fortune 
to escape with his life, and, after many wanderings, 
took refuge in Egypt among the Mamelukes, by whom 
he was hospitably received. Mr. Eaton, our consul for 
many years in Tunis, having formerly been an officer 
in the revolutionary army, conceived the project of 
making use of the deposed prince to create an insur- 
rectionary army, which should co-operate with our 
squadron before Tripoli for the overthrow of the 
reigning bashaw. The government adopted his plan 
on his arriving in the United States to unfold it, and 
he was sent out with Commodore Barron, with orders 
for the latter to aid him in his enterprise. Mr. Eaton 
was accordingly despatched to Alexandria, accom- 
panied by a lieutenant of marines and two midship- 
men, who volunteered to take part in this wild 
expedition. 

Mr. Eaton lost no time in placing himself in com- 
munication with the deposed bashaw. A numerous 
\ party of adherents of the dethroned prince, refugees 
from Tripoli, and adventurers of all nations, amount- 
ing to about five hundred men, was speedily assem- 
bled, and Mr. Eaton assumed the command with the 
title of general. Traversing the desert, their baggage 
being carried by camels, this singular assemblage ar- 
rived, towards the close of April, before Dearne, a 
seaport town within the pachalic of Tripoli. Here the 
general fell in with the American brig Argus, and the 
schooners Nautilus and Hornet; and, having received 
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supplies of arms and ammunition, and the vessels 
having taken their stations so as to aid in battering the 
town, the forces of General Eaton marched to the 
assault, and, though resisted from behind the walls 
first, and subsequently from house to house, by more 
than threefold numbers, they gallantly made good 
their way into town. An army from Tripoli not long 
after appeared before the walls, and made several des- 
perate attacks in the hope of recovering the strong- 
hold They were, however, gallantly repulsed by 
General Eaton; and the Constellation having oppor- 
tunely appeared in the harbour at the close of the last 
attack, the enemy was thrown into consternation, 
broke up the siege, and abandoned their camp, with 
the greater portion of their heavy baggage. 

About this time, the schooner Nautilus being in 
want of an officer, young Perry was ordered to her by 
Captain Campbell as first lieutenant, until the pleasure 
of the commodore should be known as to the 
appointment. 

Flushed with his successes at Dearne, and having 
established the lawful pacha in possession of the sec- 
ond province of the pachalic, General Eaton now urged 
Commodore Barron to furnish him with such supplies 
and assistance from the squadron as he thought would 
enable him to show himself before the walls of Tripoli 
with every prospect of a speedy termination of the war. 
The commodore, however, declined lending any more 
extensive aid than he had hitherto afforded, on the 
ground that, if the ex-pacha possessed the influence 
in the regency to which he laid claim, he was already 
in a situation to recover his authority. Soon after, 
Commodore Barron retired, on account of his low 
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state of health, from the command of the squadron, 
which devolved again on Commodore J. Rodgers; and, 
not long after, a treaty of peace was concluded, in 
which the claim for tribute was abandoned by Tripoli, 
and ransom paid for the American prisoners remain- 
ing in possession of the regency after the exchange 
had been made for the Tripolitans taken by us during 
the war. This negotiation brought General Eaton’s 
romantic expedition to a close, finding him still at 
Dearne, where, though he had advanced no farther, he 
had been able to maintain himself against every effort 
made to dislodge him. 

On the conclusion of peace with Tripoli, the squad- 
ron proceeded to Tunis, the government of which had 
made some warlike demonstrations, in consequence 
of our vessels off Tripoli having captured a Tunisian 
cruiser, which, with two prizes in company, had been 
detected in an attempt to break the blockade. The 
bey had threatened our consul with war unless the 
vessels were instantly restored, and had furthermore 
declared that the arrival of our squadron in his waters 
would be looked upon by him as a commencement of 
hostilities. This threat did not prevent Commodore 
Rodgers from appearing off Tunis, where his spirited 
conduct, and the formidable armament, consisting in 
all of thirteen vessels, gunboats included, by which it 
was enforced, soon brought the bashaw into a more 
pacific mood. He readily consented to continue at 
peace on the terms of friendship heretofore existing 
between the two powers, and so far moderated his de- 
mand for the immediate restoration of the prizes as 
to express a wish to send a minister to Washington, 
to address his requests directly to the president. In 
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this wish he was indulged, and his minister soon after 
embarked for the United States in the frigate Con- 
gress, commanded by Decatur. 

At this conjuncture, the Constellation, in which 
young Perry had come out, returned to the United 
States. Being desirous of seeing more active service, 
and to obtain farther practice in schooner-sailing, he 
remained on board the Nautilus. This vessel was now 
despatched to Algiers, where she arrived at the mo- 
ment of one of those frequent insurrections by which 
the form of government was wont to be summarily 
changed in that regency. The dey had rendered himself 
obnoxious both to the people and the soldiery by his 
extortion and cruelty. These broke out in revolt, and, 
headed by a captain of one of the cruisers, presented 
themselves at the castle, announced to the dey his 
deposition, and told him to fly immediately to a mosque 
if he would save his life. The dey went forth for 
the purpose, attended by his vizier, and both were 
cut to pieces as they cleared the outer gate of the cas- 
tle. The heads of his adherents, and those who had 
grown rich under his favour, fell profusely on every 
side; and, at the end of an hour, a new dey was in- 
stalled, salutes were fired, and all was once more as 
noiseless and tranquil as despotism could desire. 

From Algiers the Nautilus proceeded to Gibraltar, 
to meet the commodore’s despatches and procure sup- 
plies. In a letter to his mother from this place, dated 
in September, 1805, young Perry gives the particulars 
of his recent visit to Algiers. He also mentions that 
an army of fifteen thousand Spaniards were encamped 
before the Rock of Gibraltar. They were speedily to 
be re-enforced by an equal number of French, when 
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they were to make an attack on the fortress which 
Napoleon was so anxious to possess. Perry mentions 
that the officers of the garrison were very confident 
in their ability to resist the assailants, and gave it as 
his opinion that their confidence was well founded. 
He mentions that he had been very kindly noticed by 
the commodore on the occasion of his last visit to the 
flag-ship, and had been offered orders, on the return 
of the Nautilus to the rendezvous at Syracuse, either 
to the eighteen-gun brig Siren as first lieutenant, or 
to the commodore’s own ship, the Constitution. His 
letters manifest, as in his younger days, the most af- 
fectionate interest in his parents and brothers and 
sisters. His expressions of endearment are more than 
usually tender, and his eagerness to obtain information 
as to the welfare of those whom he loved extreme. 
They manifest, moreover, a tender solicitude, not 
unsuited to his age, for the welfare of fair friends, con- 
cerning whom his mother had failed to give him 
information. 

When the Nautilus again fell in with the flag- 
ship, Perry was ordered by the commodore to the Con- 
stitution. The commodore had been attracted by his 
appearance, manners, and conversation; and in desir- 
ing to have him transferred to his own ship, had felt 
some anxiety lest the tall boy—for in age and appear- 
ance he was little more—should fail to come up to that 
high standard of seamanship and officer-like bearing 
which the commodore ever exhibited in himself and 
required in his officers. His misgivings in this re- 
spect were, however, soon set at rest; and he found 
that young Perry had so well employed his six years 
of almost uninterrupted service, that he was an ex- 
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cellent seaman, while his manner as an officer was in 
all respects admirable, calm, gentlemanly, dignified, 
and self-possessed. He was at this time, as ever after, 
rigorous in the observance of that etiquette which is 
one of the most useful barriers against irregularity 
and insubordination. 

One of the earliest occasions of his attracting the 
attention of the commodore was on his making a com- 
plaint of a want of observance on board the flag-ship 
of the customary mode of receiving officers of his 
grade. This occurred while he was first lieutenant of 
the Nautilus. It had been the subject of remark, that 
the lieutenants of the other vessels were not always 
received with the usual honours, the boatswain’s 
mates piping the side, the side-boys laying over to 
hold out the man-ropes, and the lieutenant of the watch 
at the gangway to receive his equal in grade. The 
lieutenants of the small vessels, whose sense of their 
dignity is usually in the inverse ratio of the size of 
their vessel, were not a little shocked at the omission. 
Young Perry said that the neglect ought to be rem- 
edied ; and, accordingly, on the first occasion of his go- 
ing on board the flag-ship, finding that the omission 
took place in his case, and that the complaint was true, 
stated the circumstance immediately to the com- 
modore, who caused the proper honours to be there- 
after studiously observed. 

Perry’s manner as an officer, and mode of carry- 
ing on duty at this early period, has obtained the high- 
est eulogium that it could receive from one at that time 
his junior, the late Captain John Orde Creighton, him- 
self so distinguished for his elegant manner of working 
ship. He was accustomed to speak of the effect 
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produced upon him when he first heard young Perry 
manceuvring the Constitution as officer of the deck; 
the admirable skill which he displayed being enhanced 
by the ease, grace, and dignity of his manner, and the 
matchless clearness and melody of his voice. The 
intonations of young Perry remained long after upon 
his ear, and his whole manner and deportment became 
the object of his emulation. 

In the course of the cruise in the Constitution, 
Perry so effectually secured the approbation and'kind 
feelings of Commodore Rodgers, that when, after the 
satisfactory settlement of our various difficulties with 
the Barbary powers, that officer prepared, towards 
the close of the summer of 1806, to return home, and 
shifted his flag for that purpose to the Essex, he took 
his young friend with him to that ship, in which he 
returned to the United States, where he arrived in 
October. On board the Essex Perry found in Mr. 
Daniel Murray a brother officer of congenial spirit, 
with whom he formed a warm and lasting friendship. 
From this gentleman we are able to obtain the fol- 
lowing slight reminiscence of the homeward voyage 
of the Essex, and of the character and manners of 
Perry at this period: “ My intercourse with him pre- 
viously had been slight and casual; although on the 
same station, we had rarely been thrown together. 
On examining the dates of our commissions, I found 
that he ranked me, and he came home second lieu- 
tenant of the Essex. During our passage home, which 
was a very long one, within a few days of two months, 
I had great pleasure in cultivating Perry’s acquain- 
tance. His fine temper, gentle manners, and manly 
bearing, soon attracted and attached me to him 
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strongly, and I believe our regard to each other was 
as sincere as it was lasting, having been uninter- 
rupted to his death. I regret that I can lend but little 
assistance towards a minute narration of the incidents 
of the first few years of his service. There can be no 
doubt that they were well, and, I should think, un- 
usually well employed; for his age when in the Essex 
could not have been much more than twenty-one, and 
he was then an excellent seaman, an accomplished 
officer, and a well-bred gentleman. His subsequent 
glorious career was just what I had anticipated.” 


CHAPTER. LV. 


Perry resumes his Studies at Newport.—Falls in Love.—Is employed in 
building Gunboats.—Is engaged to be Married.—-Sails for New-York 
with Flotilla—Employed in Protection of the Harbour.—Attack of 
the Leopard on the Chesapeake.—Perry’s Feelings on the occasion.— 
British Spoliations on our Commerce.—Our inability to protect it.— 
Perry ordered to build more Gunboats.—Appointed to command the 
Revenge.—Attached to Commodore Rodgers’s Squadron.—Ordered to 
Washington to refit—Sails for Charleston.—Cruises on Southern 
Coast.—Encounter with a British Sloop.—Expects an Engagement.— 
Prepares to board.—Pacific Termination.—Returns to Charleston.—Pro- 
ceeds to New-York.—Receives Instructions from Commodore Rodgers. 
—Is ordered to Newport.—Engaged in a Survey of the Sound.—Ship- 
wreck of the Revenge.—Ineffectual efforts to save her.—Crew saved.— 
Court of Inquiry.—Perry honourably acquitted.—Furloughed.—Married. 


N the return of young Perry to Newport in 
the autumn of 1806, he resumed with dili- 
gence his .mathematical and miscellaneous 
studies. Having, however, revived his intimacies of 
former years, he was soon drawn into the gayeties of 
the place, and thus led to make an acquaintance which, 
for a season, effectually put to flight his mathematical 
reveries. In January, 180%, at an assembly, he first 
met the lady who subsequently became his wife—Miss 
Elizabeth Champlin Mason. She had not yet com- 
pleted her sixteenth year; was just entering life in the 
first bloom of loveliness, sparkling with feeling, in- 
telligence, and talent, and gifted with a thousand rare 
qualities of truth, simplicity, fortitude, and warm- 
hearted affection, which have steadfastly attended 
her through many a scene of joy and one of sorrow. 
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The professional employment of young Perry at 
Newport favoured their frequent meeting, and the 
acquaintance thus begun soon ripened into love. It 
was the season of the gunboat and embargo policy, 
that wretched system of supplying protection to our 
commerce from foreign spoliation, by annihilating it; 
of blockading our own harbours, and defending their 
egress against our own merchant vessels by means of 
gunboats, suited only to invite the aggression of bellig- 
erants at home by sc futile a preparation to resist 
it, instead of accompanying our commerce, wherever 
it had a right to go, by formidable squadrons for its 
protection. 

Perry having been appointed to superintend the con- 
struction of seventeen gunboats at Newport, was em- 
ployed for several months in the neighbourhood where 
he was most desirous of remaining. Associated with 
him in this duty was his intimate friend and late ship- 
mate in the Constellation, Lieutenant Samuel G. Blod- 
gett, with whom, in what concerned his obligations 
as an officer and the dearest feelings of his heart, he 
could freely sympathize. It is creditable to young 
Perry, and shows the confidence of the Navy Depart- 
ment, based upon the favourable report of his va- 
rious commanders, that he should have been chosen 
at so early an age to build, equip, and command this 
large detachment of gunboats; and the circumstance 
of his being ready in June to proceed with his force to 
New-York, shows that, with every private motive to 
delay, he must have used great energy and despatch 
in the execution of the service intrusted to him. Be- 
fore his departure for New-York be became the 
pledged and accepted lover of Miss Mason. 
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The detachment of gunboats under the command 
of Lieutenant Perry was empioyed, with the rest of 
the flotilla stationed at New-York, in endeavours to 
protect the harbour and adjacent waters from the en- 
croachments of the English and French belligerants, 
especially the former. It was while he was employed 
in this service that the British filled up the measure 
of insult and sanguinary outrage of our flag, by the. 
attack of the Chesapeake frigate by the doubie-decked 
ship Leopard, which lay at anchor within our own 
waters in Lynnhaven Bay, waiting for the sailing of 
the Chesapeake, in order to take from her certain 
alleged deserters. While the humane feelings of the 
country were wounded by the causeless slaughter of 
a number of Americans, the national sense of honour 
was stung into keen resentment by the mortifying re- 
flection that no effort had been made to maintain the 
glory of our flag ere it was lowered in dishonour. The 
feeling with which Perry received the intelligence of 
this cold-blooded attack is expressed in a letter writ- 
ten soon after to his father, who was at that time 
abroad. It is interesting, as showing the feeling with 
which he entered the struggle with England which 
soon after ensued; and his warning for her to “ be- 
ware!” has since proved to be prophetic. “ You must, 
ere this, have heard of the outrage committed by the 
British on our national honour, and feel with us all the 
indignation that so barbarous and cowardly an act must 
naturally inspire. Thank God! all parties are now 
united in the determination to resent so flagrant an 
insult. There is but one sentiment pervading the 
bosom of every American from North to South. The 
British may laugh, but let them beware! for never has 
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the public indignation been so completely aroused 
since the glorious revolution that made us a nation 
of freemen. The utmost spirit prevails throughout the 
United States in preparing for an event which is 
thought inevitable, and our officers wait with impa- 
tience for the signal to be given to wipe away the stain 
which the misconduct of one has cast on our flag.” 

The elder Perry could fully sympathize with this 
indignation of his son. He had returned to the mer- 
chant service, in which he had been for some years 
employed, either as a master or supercargo. On a 
recent voyage in command of an Indiaman, he had been 
detained by a British cruiser at the Cape of Good Hope 
under some one of the vexatious orders in council. 
A daily visit to the ship of the commanding officer, 
to plead for the release of his property from unjust 
detention, called forth almost daily some new indig- 
nity, until, outraged on one occasion beyond endurance 
by some taunt to his country, he knocked down the 
officer of the deck from whom he had received the 
insult. From the unpleasant consequences in which 
this affair involved him, he was released by the inter- 
ference of an officer of rank, whom, when a soldier of 
the Kingston Reds, he had assisted in taking prisoner, 
and whom he had carried behind him on horseback to 
his father’s house, where the prisoner had been hos- 
pitably entertained. More recently, Captain Perry 
had been detained, with other American shipmasters, 
in Lisbon, where a fresh insult against his country 
had involved him in a duel with a British officer, in 
which his antagonist had been wounded. He could 
therefore fully sympathize in the indignation expressed 
by his son, and only regret that his separation from 
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the naval service of his country should prevent him 
from taking part in the struggle which had now be- 
come inevitable. 

The war, which at that time was almost universal 
among the other maritime nations of the world, had 
thrown nearly all the carrying trade into the hands of 
our merchant ships. This exemption from the evils 
of war, and the immense profit we were deriving from 
our pacific and neutral position, excited much jealousy 
on the part of England and France, the two principal 
belligerants. Impelled by this jealousy, and by the 
predatory spirit which war invariably engenders; 
stimulated, moreover, by the desire of depriving each 
other of the advantages which they were mutually 
deriving from our trade, these nations took advantage 
of its unprotected state to pursue towards it a system 
of legalized spoliation. England had led the way with 
an order to her cruisers to capture all neutral merchant 
ships trading to the colonies of a belligerant at war 
with England, which belligerant did not permit such 
trade to her colonies during peace. This order was 
ostensibly intended to distress the French colonies in 
the West Indies and elsewhere; its immediate effects 
fell almost entirely on our commerce. Not long after, 
she declared the coasts of France, Holland, and Ger- 
many, from Brest to the Elbe, in a state of blockade; 
and, though such rigorous and effective blockade as 
is necessary to constitute a legal one was manifestly 
impossible over an extent of coast, including all its 
inflexions, of more than eight hundred miles, yet she 
so far enforced it as to make captures of such vessels 
as were accidentally detected in approaching these for- 
bidden shores. The French emperor, though still less 
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able to blockade the whole British coast, followed the 
example of England, and proclaimed it in a state of 
blockade; his cruisers and privateers actually making 
captures of neutral vessels on a coast where they only 
appeared themselves as fugitives, and at the imminent 
peril of capture. Such a system of warfare, in violation 
of all the hitherto established rights of neutrals, had 
a ruinous effect upon our trade, and threatened it with 
absolute annihilation. The improvidence of the gov- 
ernment, and the sordid policy which it had pursued 
towards the navy, left it without the means of convoy- 
ing our ships with formidable squadrons, and causing 
our rights to be respected. Even at that late hour for 
preparation for maritime defense, such ships as we 
possessed might have been fitted out, and others built, 
and sent abroad for the protection of our commerce. 
It was more congenial to the narrow_and timid policy 
of that day to recall our commerce from the ocean, 
than to follow and protect it there. It was in this 
spirit that the embargo was proclaimed towards the 
close of 1807, and evils not less ruinous than the spolia- 
tions of the belligerants inflicted by ourselves. Instead 
of sending forth line-of-battle ships and frigates to 
convoy our merchant ships, it became necessary to 
have fresh recourse to the panacea of gunboats, and 
one hundred and eighty-eight additional boats were 
ordered to be built, which carried the whole number 
of this class of vessels to two hundred and fifty-seven, 
whose means of annoyance were directed against our 
own vessels, to prevent them from departing, and to 
maintain an effective blockade of our own ports. 
Lieutenant Perry had so satisfactorily acquitted 
himself of the duty of constructing and equipping the 
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seventeen gunboats, which he had carried to New- 
York and continued for a season to command there, 
that he was now ordered to commence the construc- 
tion of an additional number, which were forthwith 
laid down at Westerly, on the Pawcatuck River, which 
forms the western boundary of Rhode Island, and at 
the adjacent village of Norwich, in Connecticut. In 
the construction of these boats he was employed from 
the beginning of February, 1808, until April, 1809, 
when, the vessels being completed, their farther equip- 
ment was suspended. 

In the same month he was appointed to succeed 
Lieutenant Jacob Jones on board the schooner Re- 
venge, of fourteen guns, then attached to the squadron 
under the command of Commodore Rodgers, who had 
his flag on board the Constitution. This squadron, 
consisting of four frigates, five sloops, and a number 
of smaller vessels, had been, as an after-thought to 
‘the gunboat system, wisely placed in commission, to 
assist in guarding our neutrality and protecting the 
sovereignty of our own coasts. The outrage on the 
Chesapeake had quickened the resentment, while it 
excited the watchfulness of our little navy. With the 
probability of a war with England mingled the reflec- 
tion that we should have to contend with a formidable 
foe, to quicken the zeal of our officers in preparing 
for the struggle, and the chivalrous hope to wipe away 
the stain on the honor of the profession, which it 
had received in that ignominious encounter. The 
flower of our navy was rescued from the gunboat 
service and its inevitably deteriorating effects, the 
tendency of which was to destroy the discipline, moral 
character, and tone of the profession, and collected on 
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board of a few ships of force, under commanders who 
had been trained at Tripoli, the whole being under the 
orders of Commodore Rodgers. Under the watchful 
guidance of this skilful and intrepid seaman and 
exactly rigid officer, our navy was brought to a state 
of discipline, efficiency, and readiness for action which 
has never been surpassed. If accident subsequently 
prevented that consummate commander from encoun- 
tering an enemy of equal force during the war, the vic- 
tories that were won by his more fortunate pupils were 
not a little owing to the training, discipline, and readi- 
ness for service which he had so universally introduced. 
After cruising during the summer and winter in 
company with the squadron, Perry was ordered, in 
April, 1810, to proceed with the Revenge to Washing- 
ton, to undergo extensive repairs at the navy-yard 
of that place. It is recorded in the log-book of the 
Revenge, that, in passing Mount Vernon in ascending 
the Potomac, the schooner fired a salute in honour 
of its former possessor, whose remains still repose 
there. This has been an honourable custom of our 
national vessels in passing this consecrated spot ever 
since we have had a navy; and though, in the regula- 
tions with regard to salutes, no provision is made for 
one on such an occasion, it is to be hoped that it 
may never be omitted, and, in order to this object, 
that it may be legalized by an express regulation. 
The Revenge, having been put in order for a 
cruise, sailed from Washington on the twentieth of 
May, bound to Charleston, in the neighbourhood of 
which place she was ordered to be employed. Having 
touched at Norfolk, she proceeded to sea, and arrived 
safely at her destination, after a boisterous passage, 
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without other accident or adventure of note recorded 
in the log-book than the falling overboard of a man, 
who, nothwithstanding that it blew fresh and the 
schooner was going free under a press of sail, was 
recovered. The circumstance ‘is thus sententiously 
recorded in the log-book: “At ten, thirty, Johnson 
Dickson, marine, fell overboard. Rounded to, out 
boat, brought him safe on board.” We shall see in 
‘the sequel, and it is at once an evidence of Perry’s 
humane feelings acting to excite and quicken him, 
and of his skilful seamanship, that he was unusually 
successful in his efforts to rescue shipwrecked and 
drowning men. 

On the twenty-second of June, the Revenge again 
put to sea from Charleston, for the purpose of cruising 
on the neighbouring coast and protecting our waters 
‘against the encroachments of the British cruisers that 
were hovering about the coast, and of the French, 
should any be encountered. The orders under which 
he acted were to protect our merchantmen, and those 
of all other nations within our waters, extending to 
the distance of a marine league from the coast, from 
capture or molestation. Any foreign cruiser or priva- 
teer attempting to molest such merchant vessels was 
to be captured and sent in for adjudication. Any pri- 
vate armed vessel found hovering within our waters 
as thus described, with a view of making captures, 
was to be ordered off, and force used to compel her 
departure. If such vessel had increased her arma- 
ment in the United States, she was to be sent in 
for adjudication. Any citizens of the United States 
found affording aid as pilots, or by furnishing sup- 
plies to such vessels hovering on the coast, were to 
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be reported to the nearest United States attorney for 
prosecution. 

In the middle of July, while in the neighbourhood 
of Cumberland Island on the coast of Georgia, the 
deputy United States. marshal arrived on board the 
Revenge with a warrant from the United States district 
judge for the seizure of a ship then lying in Spanish 
waters, off Amelia Island, under English colours, and 
bearing the fictitious name of Angel, though known 
to be the ship Diana, of Wiscasset. It seems that the 
master of this vessel, by name James Tibbetts and by 
birth an Englishman, had fraudulently retained posses- 
sion of the ship during several years, refusing to 
return with her to the United States, as the owners 
had urgently and repeatedly ordered him to do. Per- 
mission had been obtained from the Spanish goy- 
ernor of Amelia Island for the American authorities 
to take possession of the Diana, he being convinced 
that she was really an American vessel, belonging to 
the individuals in whose behalf she was claimed. The 
ship was, however, lying under the battery of the 
British gunbrig Plumper and schooner Jupiter, and, 
as she wore English colours, it was presumed that 
Tibbetts had procured from the English comman- 
der a promise of assistance; a presumption rendered 
reasonable enough by the frequent outrages of 
every sort committed by British cruisers on our 
commerce. 

Lieutenant Perry immediately yielded to the re- 
quest of the marshal that he would take possession 
of the Diana, and, having called to his assistance three 
gunboats stationed in the river St. Mary’s so as to” 
reduce the disparity of his force with the English 
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force with which he was likely to have to contend, he 
proceeded to Amelia Island and took possession of the 
Diana, carrying her from under the guns of the Eng- 
lish cruisers, and anchoring her off Cumberland Island. 
At the request of the agent, he now placed the sailing- 
master of the Revenge on board of the Diana as mas- 
ter, to prosecute her voyage to Europe, and in a few 
days stood to sea in company with her, to convoy 
her off the coast. Before clearing the land, a large 
sail was discovered bearing down upon them from the 
southward and eastward. This was soon ascertained 
to be a British sloop-of-war. The Revenge was 
cleared for action so soon as the stranger was made 
out to be a cruiser. The ship rounded to alongside 
of the Revenge, and sent an officer on board of her 
to state that the sloop was H. B. M. ship Goree, Captain 
Byng, and to request that the commander of the 
schooner would come on board and explain the char- 
acter of his vessel. Lieutenant Perry returned a dis- 
tinct refusal; and having no idea of being “ Leopard- 
ized” without one blow for the honour of the flag if 
his reply should prove displeasing, and having little 
hope of resisting in a fair cannonade with a vessel 
of double his force, he took a favourable position for 
boarding at a moment’s warning in case of a shot or 
any show of hostility from the Goree. He was pre- 
pared to lead his whole crew over the bulwarks, armed 
with cutlasses, pistols, and battleaxes, the instant the 
two vessels should be in contact, and the suddenness 
and audacity of the assault might well have rendered 
it successful. This is the opinion of the officer from 
whom the anecdote, which is confirmed by the log- 
book, was received, William Sinclair, Esq., now a 
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purser in the navy, and who served on board the Re- 
venge as midshipman. He states, “ Our crew consisted 
of about ninety good men; and, although the attempt 
to board might appear desperate, yet it was our belief 
at the time that, considering the Goree would not 
expect such an attempt, our gallant commander would 
have succeeded. His cool self-possession and admir- 
able command of feature inspired every soul with en- 
thusiastic confidence, and foreshadowed that gallant 
exploit on the lake which has rendered his name 
immortal.” 

Fortunately, the captain of the Goree was a reason- 
able man, and probably saw the impropriety of enfor- 
cing what he had asked for; he sent back his boat with 
a request that an officer might be sent from the 
Revenge to give the necessary information as to 
her character ; and as this was merely doing what Cap- 
tain Byng had already done, the request was readily 
granted, and a boat and officer in like manner sent 
from the Revenge to the Goree, to state the character 
of the Revenge and the name of her commander: a 
name which a very few years later would have been 
a familiar one. 

The valuable services rendered by Lieutenant 
Perry in recovering the Diana called for the warmest 
thanks of those who were interested in her, and the 
circumstances attending it became known to the coun- 
try in consequence of the publication by the secretary 
of the navy of the following letter, addressed by the 
agents of the ship to Lieutenant Perry, with a request 
that a copy of it might be forwarded to the secretary 
of the navy: “The Diana having arrived at Savan- 
nah in safety and sailed again upon her destined voy- 
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age, we avail ourselves of the opportunity to inform 
you thereof, and to tender to yourself and to the gentle- 
men of the squadron in the river St. Mary’s under your 
command while there, in behalf of ourselves and the 
owners of the ship, our warmest thanks for the zeal 
and anxiety manifested by you for the honour and 
prosperity of the American flag. We cannot close this 
letter of thanks without expressing our admiration of 
the firmness and decision, properly tempered with 
moderation, evinced by you, when it seemed probable, 
from the reports in circulation, that a hostile course 
might have been adopted against the Diana, and of the 
complete state of preparation in which you constantly 
held yourself to repel any attack upon the sovereignty 
of the United States.” 

After cruising a short time on the coast of Georgia, 
the Revenge returned to Charleston. This was her 
place of rendezvous and of refittal while on this station. 
Charleston was at that time a naval station, and the 
command vested for many years in Commodore Camp- 
bell, Perry’s old captain during two cruises to the 
Mediterranean. The partiality which the old gentle- 
man had always felt for his youthful officer, and which 
had showed itself in forwarding his promotion to a 
lieutenant at a very early age, continued still to follow 
him with acts of kindness. His leisure hours at 
Charleston, in the brief intervals of his cruises, were al- 
ways pleasantly spent in the society of his old com- 
mander and of a numerous circle of friends, with whom 
his acquaintance dated from this period, and who 
watched his future career with no little interest. 

On the 10th of August the Revenge left Charles- 
ton for New-York, where she was again attached to 
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the squadron under Commodore Rodgers, engaged in 
the protection of our coast from Cape Henry to the 
eastern limit of the United States. Here he received 
a circular from the commodore, enclosing another 
from the secretary of the navy, which he was ordered 
to communicate to his officers and crew. “ You, 
like every other patriotic American,” it stated, “have 
observed and deeply felt the injuries and insults 
heaped on our country by the two great belligerants 
of Europe; and you must also believe that from 
neither are we to expect liberality or justice, but, on 
the contrary, that no opportunity will be lost of adding 
to the outrages to which for years we have been sub- 
jected. Among these stands most conspicuous the 
inhuman and dastardly attack on our frigate Chesa- 
peake; an outrage which prostrated the flag of our 
country, and has imposed on the American people 
cause of ceaseless mourning. That same spirit which 
originated and has refused atonement for this act of 
brutal injustice, exists still with Great Britain, and 
from France likewise we have no reason to expect any 
regard to our rights. What has been perpetrated may 
~ again be attempted. It is therefore our duty to be 
prepared and determined, at every hazard, to vindicate 
the injured honour of our navy, and revive the droop- 
ing spirit of the nation. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, it is expected that, while you conduct the force 
under your command consistently with the principle 
of a strict and upright neutrality, you are to maintain 
at every cost the dignity of our flag; and that, offer- 
ing yourself no unjust aggression, you are to submit 
to none, not even a menace, from a force not materially 
your superior.” As a commentary upon this letter, 
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Commodore Rodgers added the following: “ Circum- 
stanced as we are with the two great belligerants of 
Europe, and particularly England, I should consider 
the firing of a shot by a vessel of war of either nation 
at one of our public vessels, while the colours of her 
nation are flying on board of her, as a menace of the 
grossest order, and, in amount, an insult which it 
would be disgraceful not to resent, by the firing of two 
shot at least; and that, under similar circumstances, 
should a shot be fired at one of our vessels, and strike 
any part of her, it ought to be considered an act of 
hostility, meriting chastisement to the utmost extent 
of all your force.”” The foregoing is chiefly interesting 
now by showing us the anxious preparation with which 
we went into the war with England, and by reminding 
us, in the contrast with our present position, of all 
that we have gained from it. 

Kindly entering into Perry’s strong desire to be 
employed in the neighbourhood of Newport, the com- 
. modore now assigned him to the extent of coast be- 
tween Montauk Point and the south shoal of Nan- 
tucket as his cruising ground, with Newport for a 
rendezvous; and ordered him to proceed immediately 
to that place. He lost no time in obeying the order, 
and remained during the autumn in and about the 
harbour, occasionally making a cruise along the coast. 
The log-book bears evidence of a lively attention to 
whatever could render the vessel efficient and for- 
midable. The training of the crew of the Revenge was 
not merely confined to the customary exercises of the 
great guns and small arms, but frequently, when under 
way, targets were thrown overboard, at which the 
crew were exercised in firing, exposed to the same 
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swell of the ocean, the influence of which they would 
probably feel in a real encounter. 

In the month of December Perry joined the com- 
modore at New-London, and soon after received a 
communication from him, stating that, as the ports of 
New-London and Newport, together with Gardiner’s 
Bay, possessed great advantages, from the circum- 
stance that, at any season of the year, and with the 
wind from any quarter of the compass, the dullest sail- 
ing vessel could gain at least one of the three, and 
thus obtain a convenient and safe anchorage, he con- 
sidered it a matter of much importance that a correct 
survey of the whole should be made, including the 
intermediate navigation, with the bearing of the va- 
rious headlands, so as to form a single sheet chart of 
the whole on a large scale, and therefore instructed 
Perry forthwith to commence the necessary surveys 
for the completion of so desirable a work. 

The selection of Perry for this purpose was due 
to his high standing as a seaman and an officer, and 
his superior scientific attainments. Pleased: with the 
duty, and flattered by its being assigned to him, as 
is apparent from his reply to the order of the commo- 
dore, he set about the execution of it without loss of 
time, and repaired at once to Newport, with the survey 
of which he had been directed to commence his opera- 
tions. Though the object of the commodore was en- 
lightened and laudable, the season of the year which 
had been selected for this survey was certainly very 
unsuitable. Perry set about it, however, with a good 
will, and with a perfect indifference to the exposure 
so far as he was himself concerned. The commodore 
had ordered him to complete the survey of Newport, 
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and return to New-London within a week. But the 
weather was very severe, and the boats were unavoid- 
ably occupied in communicating with the shore, and 
bringing off water and provisions. At the end of the 
week, little had been done towards the survey; but 
Perry determined, in compliance with his orders, to 
return to New-London, and obtain from the commo- 
dore an extended term to complete the service. 

A contrary wind, attended by a thick fog, prevented 
him for several days from sailing. At length, on the 
eighth of January, 1811, the weather cleared off, and 
he sailed with a light northeast wind from Newport 
at midnight, in order to have daylight to pass through 
the Race, as the dangerous strait between Fisher’s 
Island and Watch Hill is called. Mr. Peter Daggett, 
a well-known coasting and Sound pilot, was on board 
the Revenge in the character of acting sailing-master 
and pilot. After the schooner had been under way 
about an hour, it became once more foggy. Perry 
asked Daggett if he could take the schooner to New- 
London in such weather. He replied, without hesita- 
tion, that he could. Perry ordered an anchor to be 
kept ready for letting go, and told the pilot if he had 
any doubt, to come to anchor at once. At six in the 
morning the Revenge passed Point Judith in fourteen 
fathoms. The distance from thence to Watch Hill, the 
next headland, was estimated by pilots and laid down 
on the chart as thirty miles on a nearly west course. 
As the vessel was only going three knots, and the 
ordinary strength of the flood-tide, which was then 
setting, was estimated at two knots, it was computed 
that at least six hours’ of such sailing would be neces- 
sary to bring the schooner up with Watch Hill Reef, 
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which makes out from the headland of that name. 
She was, however, on account of the fog, steered a 
point off shore, or to the south of the usual course. 
At nine o’clock, Perry being below, heard the leads- 
man, there being one in each chains, give ten fathoms 
as the cast, the previous casts having been from 
eleven to fourteen fathoms. He immediately went 
on deck and ordered the helm to starboard; he found 
that it was already to starboard, having been put so 
by order of the pilot. The schooner came rapidly 
round until she headed south by west; but, as she 
still shoaled her water to five, three, and at last to two 
and a half fathoms, which showed that she was em- 
bayed by the reef, Perry ordered the anchor to be let 
go. It was instantly let go, and, at the same moment, 
her stern struck. The anchor checked her bows round 
so as to enable her to head out clear of the reef, the 
signal spindle on which was now visible, and a light 
breeze springing up at the same moment, Perry ordered 
the sails to be trimmed, and, as the schooner shot ahead, 
gave the order to cut the cable. She ranged a short 
distance ahead, when the wind failing, and the swell 
and flood-tide coming in strong at the same moment, 
canted her round bows on to the reef. 

As it was the top of high water, the chances of 
saving the vessel were very slender. Nevertheless, 
the boats were hoisted out and sent to sound, and a 
kedge and hawser carried out in the direction of the 
deepest water. The hawser being hove well taught, 
eight of the guns were thrown overboard, and what- 
ever heavy articles could be got at. The water was 
started, the pumps working incessantly, and hands 
employed at the same time in baling with buckets, for 
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she had begun to leak badly. Minute guns were fired 
as signals of distress to bring off assistance; and, as 
the schooner laboured and thumped heavily, Perry 
ordered the mainmast to be cut away, and soon after 
the foremast also. In twenty minutes after the 
schooner struck, she bilged in two places. 

No hope now remaining of saving the vessel, 
Perry gave his whole thoughts to the business of sav- 
ing the crew intrusted to his care. The signal guns 
had brought several boats from the shore, but the swell 
rendered it difficult and dangerous to approach the 
wreck. Nevertheless, the sick were lowered into the 
boats by carefully watching the swell, and after them 
the marines and boys, and sent on shore. During the 
rest of the day, the boats from the shore, with those 
of the schooner, were busily employed in removing 
whatever was of most value. By sunset nearly every- 
thing movable, including the sails, rigging, and small 
arms, was removed. The wind had now come on to 
blow violently on the reef, and the surf nearly broke 
over the vessel, which was fast going to pieces; the 
cold, moreover, was intense. Under these circum- 
stances, the duty which Perry owed to the officers and 
men who had remained toiling with him on the wreck 
throughout the day, rendered it incumbent on him to 
remove them to a place of safety. They were with 
difficulty enabled to reach the boats by lowering them- 
selves from ropes over the stern, and Perry was him- 
self the last to leave the wreck. On reaching the 
shore, the crew were mustered and distributed to the 
various houses for the night. 

On the following morning, a portion of the wreck, 
consisting of the deck and bulwarks, was discovered 
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to have floated off the reef. The launches of the Presi- 
dent and Constitution frigates had arrived from New- 
London during the night, under charge of Lieutenants 
Ludlow and Morris, to render assistance. By the aid 
of these, Perry went off to the wreck and took it in 
tow, in order to beach it on Fisher’s Island. While 
engaged in this effort, it came on to blow heavily from 
the northeast, attended with sleet and excessive cold. 
A smack hired by the commodore had arrived, and as- 
sisted in towing the wreck. The remainder of the 
schooner’s armament, consisting of six light carronades, 
was now taken into the launches. When nearly up 
with the island, the hawser attached to the wreck 
parted, and the violence of the sea breaking over the 
vessel prevented any attempt to approach her to make 
fast again. The wreck was therefore abandoned, and 
the smack, with the launches in tow, ran into New- 
London to take refuge from the storm. 

As is usual in such cases, a court of inquiry was 
ordered to take into consideration the circumstances 
attending the loss of the Revenge, and to make a mi- 
nute report of all the facts, upon which the secretary 
of the navy could found a judgment as to the necessity 
of farther proceedings. This court, which consisted 
of Captain Hull, and Lieutenants Ludlow and Morris, 
decided that the fault of getting the vessel on shore 
rested with the pilot alone; that every possible exer- 
tion had been made by Lieutenant Perry, first to get 
his vessel afloat, and then to watch over the preserva- 
tion and welfare of the sick and helpless portion of his 
crew, and lastly to preserve whatever was most valu- 
able of the vessel’s furniture. It was proved that his 
manner had been unchanged by the peril and anxiety of 
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his situation; that his orders had been given in his 
calm and ordinary tone, and executed with the same 
cheerfulness and order as on common occasions, and 
that the most perfect discipline and subordination had 
been preserved throughout the whole trying scene. It 
was only from the evidence of others that the fact was 
elicited that he had been himself the last to leave the 
vessel. 

In reviewing these circumstances, we will find 
that Perry exhibited in this moment of disaster not 
a few of the qualities which were afterward displayed 
on a more brilliant as well as more fortunate field of ad- 
venture; the same calmness, the same self-composure, 
the same indomitable unwillingness to yield to the 
pressure of overpowering circumstances, the same hu- 
mane sympathy with the suffering; storms, cold, which 
so often benumb the stoutest heart, the perils of rocks 
and waves, had no power to unman him or bend him 
from his duty; and we find him, on the morning after 
the disaster, returning to the wreck, and clinging to 
the few remaining planks of the vessel which had been 
intrusted to him with unyielding tenacity. The im- 
pression made upon the secretary of the navy by the 
evidence adduced before the court of inquiry may be 
gathered from the following letter, addressed by him 
to Commodore Rodgers: 

“ Having attentively examined the proceedings of 
the court, I derive much satisfaction from perceiving 
that it is unnecessary to institute any farther proceed- 
ings in the case. With respect to Lieutenant Perry, 
I can only say, that my confidence in him has not been 
in any degree diminished by his conduct on the occa- 
sion. The loss of the Revenge appears to be justly 
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chargeable to the pilot. This accident will no doubt 
present to Lieutenant Perry considerations that may 
be useful to him in future command. An officer, just 
to himself and to his country, will not be depressed 
by defeat or misfortune, but will be stimulated by 
either cause to greater exertions. If there should be 
any situation in the squadron to which you can appoint 
Lieutenant Perry that may be consistent with his just 
pretensions, and not interfere with the rights of others, 
you will appoint him to it; if not, he is to be fur- 
loughed, waiting the orders of this department.” 

After returning to Newport, Perry made a visit to 
Washington. He was kindly received by Mr. Paul 
Hamilton, then secretary of the navy, who had con- 
ceived a favourable opinion of him from the circum- 
stances attending his late southern cruise in the Re- 
venge, from his conduct during the disaster which had 
deprived him of his command, and the approving testi- 
mony of his various commanders. The chief object 
of his visit was to ascertain whether he could remain 
undisturbed for a year by any call of duty which would 
withdraw him from Newport. Having been reassured 
on this subject by receiving a leave of absence for that 
term, he returned with a light heart to Newport, and 
on the fifth of the following May he was married to 
Miss Mason, after an engagement of four years. An 
attachment tested by so long a probation, and strength- 
ened by every fresh observation of each other’s qual- 
ities of character and of heart, promised as fair a share 
of wedded happiness as ever falls to the lot of mortals. 
Until death interposed to separate the devoted pair, 
this promise was most amply redeemed. 

The wedding tour of the young couple consisted 
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in a journey of some length, over various parts of 
New-England, with which both of them were desirous 
of becoming better acquainted. In the course of the 
tour they passed a day at Plymouth, in which place 
Perry took a particular interest, from its having been 
the residence, for a time, of the first of his ancestors 
who had emigrated to America. 


CHAPTERIV 
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EANTIME, no improvement had taken place 

in our relations with England. The embargo 

had been found so ruinous to our commerce, 
so difficult of enforcement, and so very unpopular, 
that it had been revoked after a duration of more than 
a year, and a state of non-intercourse with France and 
England substituted for it. France, having no com- 
merce of her own, suffered greatly more than England 
from this suspension of trade. On this account, and 
not from any superior sense of justice, Napoleon was 
induced so far to relax his predatory spoliations on 
our commerce as to bring himself within a provision 
of the non-intercourse act, by which, in case of the 
repeal, on the part of either of the belligerants, of their 
offensive measures against our commerce, it was to 


be suspended. England, under the protection of her 
(76) 
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numerous fleets, being in the full enjoyment of her 
customary trade, was less sensibly affected by a non- 
intercourse with us, though still, even at that time, 
for her an evil of no trifling magnitude. She continued 
to persevere in all her offensive measures towards us. 
Her orders in council were conceived not in justice 
or any recognized usage of nations, but simply in 
the interest of her commercial jealousy. She destroyed 
our commerce, not because it fostered the strength of 
her enemies and gave them ability to resist, but be- 
cause it interfered with the employment of her own 
shipping, and the gains of an illicit traffic which she 
herself carried on with them. As was said, with no 
less truth than point, in the president’s message in 
June of 1812, “ She carries on a war against the lawful 
commerce of a friend, that she may the better carry 
on a commerce with an enemy; a commerce polluted 
by the forgeries: and perjuries which are, for the most 
part the only passports by which it can succeed.” 
But the most exasperating of her attacks upon us 
was the perpetual violation of our flag by her cruisers, 
not only on the great highway of nations, but upon 
our own coasts and even within our own waters, for 
the purpose of impressing our native seamen under 
the plea of their being Englishmen, or the insulting 
pretext of their having been impressed before. In 
this way hundreds of Americans were annually torn 
from under the safeguard of our national banner, com- 
pelled to serve on board of British ships, to lose their 
lives in the cause of their oppressors, or be made in- 
strumental in taking away the lives of those with 
whom their country owned no enmity. And this exas- 
perating system was pursued in a manner the most 
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haughty and insulting. The British navy had been de- 
moralized by the extensive system of plunder carried 
on under the orders in council, and a predatory and 
freebooting spirit had become a prevailing character- 
istic in it; while the absence of all opposition from the 
weak victims of its injustice had fostered an insolent 
and overbearing demeanor. The outrage of impress- 
ment from on board our merchant vessels, extreme 
in itself, was almost always accompanied by unmeas- 
ured insult. 

It was a circumstance of this nature that brought 
the President frigate out, on the occasion when, while 
in search of the Guerriere, she fell in with the Little 
Belt in the night, and an accidental rencounter took 
place, for which the contempt of the English and the 
well-grounded exasperation of the Americans mutually 
prepared them. British contempt had, however, the 
greatest share in bringing on the contest, as the Little 
Belt was the first to fire. She was also, as might have 
been expected from her vastly inferior force, the great- 
est sufferer, though beyond all proportion with her 
relative strength. This rencounter added new inten- 
sity to the feeling of aversion existing between the 
two countries; and Great Britain showing no disposi- 
tion to do us justice for her past aggressions against 
the honour of our flag and the sanctity of the persons 
of our citizens, or to discontinue them for the future, 
we were compelled at length to adopt the only honour- 
able alternative that remained to us, that of declaring 
war. This alternative, from which an earlier display of 
spirit and development of our vast latent naval power 
would have saved us, was resorted to in June of 1812. 

In expectation of this event, Perry had hastened 
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to Washington to endeavour to procure active employ- 
ment at sea. He was promised the first vacancy suited 
to his rank that should occur, and, in the mean time, 
was ordered to take command of four gunboats then 
laid up at Newport, together with four others, the 
construction of which he had ,superintended at Nor- 
wich and Westerly in 1808 and 1809, immediately pre- 
vious to his taking command of the Revenge. He 
had now been promoted to the rank of master com- 
mandant, and, was appointed to the chief command 
of the flotilla stationed at Newport for the defence of 
the harbour and adjacent waters. He forthwith opened 
rendezvous at Newport and at New-London for re- 
cruiting the petty officers and seamen. He was ordered 
by the secretary of the navy to designate suitable 
persons to command the gunboats, and accordingly 
selected various officers of the navy and experienced 
shipmasters, who, on his recommendation, were duly 
appointed, with the rank of acting sailing-master. His 
connexion with the officers and men of the Newport 
flotilla is chiefly interesting, as it was continued on a 
more important sphere of action. Among the persons 
employed in this service were midshipman Daniel Tur- 
ner, acting masters W. V. Taylor and Stephen Cham- 
plin, and purser Samuel Hambleton—all names ad- 
vantageously conspicuous in the battle of Lake Erie. 
Lieutenant S. G. Blodgett, the friend of his earlier 
professional years, was also associated with him in 
this command. Subsequently, four more gunboats 
from New-York were added to the Newport flotilla, 
making the whole force under his command twelve 
gunboats, manned by about two hundred officers and 
men. Two of them were stationed off Stonington, and 
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the remainder at and about Newport, to watch the 
cruisers of the enemy, and repel any marauding attack 
on the villages of the neighbouring coasts. These 
vessels were generally armed with a single long 
twenty-four pounder, and had a complement of thirty 
men, exclusive of the officers. 

The service that could be rendered by such a force 
was slight, and its purely defensive character rendered 
it uncongenial to the temper and feelings of Perry. 
Nevertheless, he devoted himself to the duties of his 
station as commandant of the flotilla with earnest zeal, 
and his official correspondence of the time bears evi- 
dence of his anxious and untiring efforts for the de- 
fence of the coast intrusted to his vigilance, and for 
the annoyance of the enemy. The tone of his corre- 
spondence is respectful, modest, and decided. What 
he has to say is always expressed briefly and senten- 
tiously, and there is nowhere the slightest trace of that 
professional jealousy or pique which is apt to grow 
up between officers of the same or of different arms, 
stationed in the neighbourhood of each other. In the 
whole mass of his letters to his inferiors—and, as 
there were twelve vessels under his orders, most of 
them generally at a distance, they were sufficiently nu- 
merous—there is not a single harsh, dictatorial, or 
wounding expression; but one contains an approach 
towards reproof. It is expressed as follows: “I wrote 
you some days since to repair to this place, with the 
boats under your command, without loss of time, and 
am a little surprised to find that you have not yet ar- 
rived. Should this find you in New-London, you 
will sail immediately for this, if the weather will at 
all permit.” This absence of reproof shows the absence 
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of necessity for it; a state of discipline that prevented 
offences rather than occupied itself with punishing 
them. It proves the extraordinary personal influence 
that Perry everywhere exerted from his earliest years ; 
something which has been described by those who knew 
him intimately as winning affection while it repelled 
familiarity. It also gives evidence of that distinctive 
faculty of greatness, intuitive perception of character, 
and unerring judgment in the selection of agents to 
' carry out his views. Perry did not make a single bad 
appointment. Each person who acted under him be- 
came his warm and devoted friend, and his friends 
proved all true men. To the various letters which he 
constantly received from the minor civil authorities 
on the extended line of coast under his protection, 
whose apprehensions rendered them importunate and 
unreasonable, and: sometimes uncivil, he replied with 
uniform calmness, conciliation, and urbanity. 

The following letter, much the longest to be found 
in his correspondence, furnishes a fair specimen of his 
style of professional communication. It was called 
forth by an order of the government, issued imme- 
diately after the gunboats were equipped and manned, 
and, as it appears from Captain Perry’s letter, before 
the crews had worked out their advance, for the dis- 
charge of all but eight of the twenty-four men, ex- 
clusive of officers and petty officers, composing the 
crew of each boat. The motive of this reduction was 
economy, and it was proposed to trust to the chance 
of procuring volunteers to supply the place of the dis- 
charged seamen. Captain Perry’s letter is cogent and 
to the point ; it shows completely the fallacy of trusting 
to such a resource. It is dated at Newport on the 
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twenty-seventh of July, and is addressed to the secre- 
tary of the navy. 

“Having received an order a few days since to 
discharge all the crews of the gunboats under my 
command, except eight men to each, I consider it a 
duty to inform you of the probable result of that or- 
der. From the peculiar situation of this town, a ship 
may, from the time she is discovered in the offing, 
be at anchor in this harbour in less than an hour and 
a half. The water up the bay is sufficient for vessels 
of the heaviest draught, and the towns of Providence, 
Bristol, Warren, Wickford, and Greenwich are without 
fortifications of any kind. There are very few sea- 
men in this place at present, most of the ships belong- 
ing to it being absent. It will therefore be impossible 
to expect any assistance, or, if any, very trifling, on an 
emergency, from them. But, sir, if volunteers could be 
procured, the enemy would give us so little time—for 
no doubt they would take a favourable wind to come 
in—that it would be impossible to beat up for them, 
get them on board, and station them before probably 
the occasion for their services would be entirely over. 
From the circumstance of the gunboats here being for 
the defence of so many valuable towns, totally defence- 
less in other respects, and from the singularly exposed 
situation of this town to the sudden invasion of an 
enemy, I hope, sir, an exception may be made in favour 
of the boats on this station, and that they may be 
permitted to retain their full complement of men. I 
forbear to say anything of the situation of an officer 
who commands a large nominal force, from whom 
much is expected, and by whom little can be 
performed.” 
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The foregoing letter evinces a lively interest in the 
welfare of his native state, which fully justifies the 
affection with which its citizens cherish his memory. 
It betrays no desire or willingness to acquiesce in an 
arrangement which would have removed from him 
in a great measure the responsibility which he was 
under for the protection of the coasts intrusted to his 
defence. He wished to be armed at all points, and 
then held responsible for the result. The zeal with 
which Perry executed the duties of his command is 
the more commendable, on account of his extreme de- 
sire for active employment at sea, which had not only 
ied him to make repeated applications to the navy de- 
partment, but had induced him in June, just before 
his appointment to the command of the Newport 
flotilla, to make a journey to Washington, and exert 
all the influence he could bring forward to procure him 
the command of a sloop-of-war. His own earnest 
solicitation and that of his friends were, however, pow- 
erless to procure him his coveted opportunity for dis- 
tinction. He returned to his uncongenial command, 
and devoted himself to it faithfully. In the training of 
his crew to the exercise of great guns and small arms, 
with the use of the cutlass and pike, he personally took 
unwearied pains, as well as in drilling them in the 
necessary manceuvres to enable them to act with effect 
on shore. Occasionally he assembled his gunboats 
together, and carried them through the various evolu- 
tions in the management of fleets, and, often dividing 
them into adverse squadrons, one under his own orders, 
the other under Lieutenant Blodgett’s, would carry 
on a mimic engagement. This was not the kind of 
engagement for which he was at that time sighing, 
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but it was not, perhaps, a useless preparation for one; 
and it is not unlikely that he may thus have acquired a 
facility in manoeuvring a number of vessels, or formed 
some conception of advantages to be gained and critical 
moments to be seized on in the encounter of fleets that 
were afterward useful to him. 

When, soon after the war began, the Constitution 
captured the Guerriere, after a short and brilliant ac- 
tion, and the country blazed with enthusiasm from one 
extremity to the other, Perry was more taken up with 
sharing this enthusiasm than overcome by chagrin at 
his own present exclusion from any chance of par- ~ 
ticipating in the glory of the victors, and the acclama- 
tion with which they were everywhere received. 

It will be remembered that Lieutenant Charles 
Morris was promoted after the action two grades for 
having well performed his subordinate duties of first 
lieutenant of the Constitution. It would have been a 
proper, suitable, and customary reward for his good 
conduct if he had been made a master commandant, 
to date from the day of the victory. But it was a 
manifest violation of propriety, and of all that was 
due to the rights and feelings of the whole grade of 
masters commandant, thus to promote over their heads 
a lieutenant who had done his duty faithfully in a 
purely subordinate character. The greatest injustice, 
however, which it involved was to the veteran com- 
mander of the Constitution, under whose orders the 
victory had been won; himself a practised seaman and 
thorough officer, and who has ever been eminently the 
captain of his own ship. There was no promotion for 
the chief in command, and the liberality of the coun- 
try was not equal to creating a new grade in order to 
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promote him, when that new grade was otherwise 
necessary to the prosperity of the service. Instead of 
promoting him, the absence of promotion was made 
more sensible by raising his subordinate during the 
action two grades, and making him, by a single stroke 
of the pen, his equal. 

Perry was one of the commanders over whose heads 
Lieutenant Morris was thus summarily promoted. He 
took a different view of this act from all others of his 
grade. The chivalrous magnanimity of his feelings on 
this occasion not only led him to acquiesce in Lieuten- 
ant Morris’s promotion, but even to take a pointed 
means of showing it. Mr. Morris had reached Provi- 
dence, where he was lying ill of a dangerous wound 
he had received during the action, when Perry first 
heard that he was to be promoted at once to a post- 
captaincy. He told his intimate friend, Mr. William 
S. Rogers, subsequently a purser in the navy, and 
from whom the anecdote is derived, that this contem- 
plated promotion had occasioned much dissatisfaction 
among the commanders and lieutenants above Morris. 
This feeling Perry said he did not share, and proposed 
to make a visit to Providence in one of the gunboats 
under his command, in order to express to Morris his 
own views on the subject. Perry went accordingly, 
and Mr. Rogers accompanied him, and was present 
at the interview, which he represents as having been 
singularly interesting. After inquiring with much 
solicitude concerning Mr. Morris’s health, he cordially 
congratulated him on the brilliant result of his cruise, 
and told him that his contemplated promotion to a 
post-captaincy met with his hearty approbation. He 
hoped that the same reward might attend any future 
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display of gallant conduct; a hope the more generous 
and disinterested, that his own more advanced rank 
would not allow him, in case of like good fortune, to be 
so largely benefited. The unassuming and modest 
deportment of Mr. Morris, who was sensibly struck 
with this generous effort to relieve him from the painful 
feelings which the opposition of those he was about 
to supersede had evidently occasioned him in his de- 
bilitated state of health, and the frank and chivalrous 
bearing of Perry, which had in it a consciousness that 
he too would one day deserve the gratitude of his coun- 
try if the opportunity were but given to him, rendered 
the whole scene most striking and impressive. Nor 
did Perry’s generous feelings towards Mr. Morris end 
here. When he was subsequently promoted to a cap- 
taincy and appointed to the Adams, a noble corvette 
with twenty-eight guns on one deck, thus rewarded 
for his past services and placed in a situation to win 
more glory, Perry, who was ineffectually seeking for 
the command of a sea-going vessel of half that force, 
instead of giving way to any envious or ill-natured 
feelings towards him, took pleasure in rendering him 
every facility in procuring a crew, allowed the best of 
his own men to volunteer for the Adams, in order to 
go where they could be more useful, sent Mr. Daniel 
Turner to Providence to recruit men for her, and sub- 
sequently parted with that favourite officer, in order 
that he might place himself in the path to distinction. 
Having induced Captain Morris to receive Mr. Tur- 
ner on board his ship, he sent him off with a draught 
of efficient seamen, without waiting for the orders 
which Captain Morris had told him would be speedily 
forwarded. Every officer in the navy will appreciate 
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the generous self-denial of Perry’s conduct; it is as rare 
in the service, and as difficult to imitate as it is every 
way worthy of admiration. The reader will not fail 
to contrast it, in the sequel, with the conduct which, 
under like circumstances, was observed towards Perry. 

A most distressing circumstance attended Perry’s 
service in command of the flotilla at Newport, in the 
loss of his excellent and warmly-attached friend and 
shipmate, Lieutenant Blodgett. He had got under way 
at noon on the twenty-ninth of October, in gunboat 
number forty-six, to look round outside of the harbour. 
The wind was light. from northeast when he started, 
but it came on to blow heavily when he had reached 
the open ocean off the mouth of the harbour. He 
immediately hauled his wind, and commenced working 
back for the mouth of the harbour. The swell setting 
heavily along the shore, and the tide running ebb, the 
schooner, which, like most of the gunboats, was dull 
and sluggish, worked slowly to windward. Still Blod- 
gett did not like to bear up and run into the Sound, 
which was his only alternative. He continued to beat 
to windward, standing close in to the shore to avoid 
the tide and prolong the benefit of the long tack. In 
attempting to tack off the lighthouse on the south point 
of the island of Connanicut, the schooner missed stays; 
a second attempt was made to tack her, which equally 
failed; and a last effort was made to veer her, in the 
hope that, though very close in, she might still clear 
the rocks. The schooner paid off a little, when the 
undertow neutralizing the effect of the helm, she went 
broadside to against the rocks. The sea now made a 
complete breach over the vessel. Blodgett at once saw 
that there was not the slightest hope of saving the 
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vessel, and far from a certainty of saving the lives 
of the crew, for the night had just set in, and the 
weather was cold. It would depend entirely on the 
personal exertion of each to get ashore before the ves- 
sel should go to pieces, and he accordingly gave the 
order for each man to provide for his own safety, being 
determined not to leave the vessel himself until every 
man should gain the shore; in short, not to be saved 
himself if one of his crew were lost. He was soon 
after washed overboard, and his body was never re- 
covered; nine others, out of eighteen composing the 
crew, shared the fate of their commander. Perry briefly 
but feelingly narrated the circumstances to the secre- 
tary of the navy, and by the same mail communicated 
the mournful intelligence to Blodgett’s father, express- 
ing, in doing so, a melancholy satisfaction in being 
able to assure him that his son, in the last trying scene 
of his life, had acted with a firmness and decision most 
honourable to his memory. In Blodgett Perry lost an 
old, a sincere, and a warmly-attached friend, as well as 
a most useful assistant. Had he lived, he would doubt- 
less have accompanied him to Lake Erie as his second 
in command, and shared the glory of a victory which 
the presence of an attached, courageous, and true- 
hearted coadjutor would have rendered of so much 
earlier achievement. 

Towards the close of November Perry made an- 
other effort to procure service which would bring him 
in contact with the enemy, by using the personal solici- 
tation at Washington of his intimate friend, Mr. W. 
S. Rogers, who went there for the purpose of settling 
Perry’s accounts during the past five years. He at 
the same time addressed a letter to the secretary, which 
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is interesting as showing his desire for active em- 
ployment anywhere, and having probably led to his 
being ordered to the Lakes. It ran as follows: “I 
have instructed my friend, Mr. W. S. Rogers, to wait 
on you with a tender of my services for the Lakes. 
There are fifty or sixty men under my command that 
are remarkably active and strong, capable of perform- 
ing any service. In the hope that I should have the 
honour of commanding them whenever they should 
meet the enemy, I have taken unwearied pains in pre- 
paring them for such an event. I beg therefore, sir, 
that we may be employed in some way in which we 
can be serviceable to our country.” He at the same 
time made an offer of his services to Commodore I. 
Chauncey, who had recently been appointed to com- 
mand on the Lakes. 

In the course of Mr. Rogers’s interview with the 
secretary, some conversation occurred about employ- 
ing Captain Perry on Lake Erie, to build and organize 
a squadron, to meet one which the enemy were about 
preparing on that lake. Nothing definite, however, 
was decided; and, in a week after Perry’s letter was 
written, the British frigate Macedonian arrived as a 
prize to the frigate United States, and in charge of 
his old shipmate and friend, Lieutenant William H. 
Allen. He received him also with cordial congratula- 
tions, lent him every assistance in providing for the 
comfort of the wounded, and furnished him with thirty 
men to assist in navigating the ship to New-York. 

In announcing her arrival at his station, he expressed 
to the secretary his opinion that she was one of the 
finest frigates he had ever seen. He had no disposi- 
tion to disparage the victories of others, though it 
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caused him infinite grief that he was denied the oppor- 
tunity of sharing them. 

Soon after it was decided to increase the navy by 
four line-of-battle ships, six large frigates, and six 
sloops. He thought that commands of a higher class 
being thus provided for those of his own grade that 
were above him, some of the sloops would be left va- 
cant. He had been so often disappointed, however, 
that he was not very sanguine; and, in writing to 
Captain Morris to announce that he had sent him some 
men, and to describe the character of one petty officer 
whom he had sent, whom he thought would make a 
good gunner, he says to him, “ Does the government 
intend building the ships immediately, or will it wait 
until timber seasons? I despair of getting to sea very 
shortly, unless I should be fortunate enough to get the 
Hornet.” 

In order to nourish the faint chance of employment 
at sea which grew out of this contemplated advance- 
ment of his seniors, and, at the same time, to benefit 
his native state, to whose interests and welfare he was 
ever watchfully attentive, he now devoted himself to the 
task of obtaining accurate information as to the ship- 
building capabilities of his state. The result of his in- 
quiries he reduced to a tabular form, stating in separate 
columns the quantity of suitable ship-timber, mines of 
iron ore, number of smelting forges and trip-hammers, 
and of ship-carpenters, joiners, rope and sail makers, 
and all the various descriptions of artisans employed in 
the construction and equipment of ships. He also men- 
tioned the fact that there was a sufficiency of seasoned 
timber to construct a frigate, and that the mechanics, 
being unemployed, would work at low wages. 
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In January of 1813 he received a serious annoyance 
in learning the appointment of Lieutenant Allen, 
who had recently arrived in charge of the Macedonian, 
to the command of the brig Argus of twenty guns. 
This vessel had recently been commanded by master- 
commandant Arthur Sinclair, who, on the termination 
of his cruise, had relinquished the command of her. 
Commodore Decatur, who was senior officer afloat in 
New-York when the Argus arrived, placed Lieutenant 
Allen on board of her when Captain Sinclair left her, 
in the hope that he would subsequently be promoted 
and confirmed in the command, which, in fact, proved 
to be the case. This infringement of his just rights, 
and violation of the solemn promise made to him at 
the commencement of the war by the then secretary 
of the navy, and which was equally binding on the 
gentleman who had recently succeeded him, Perry felt 
most sensibly, as is apparent from the following letter 
to the new secretary of the navy, Mr. William Jones. 
It is dated on the twenty-ninth of January, 1813. 

“T am informed by Lieutenant Allen that he has 
charge of the U.S. brig Argus, by order of Commodore 
Decatur. Although I have the highest opinion of Mr. 
Allen as an officer, and the warmest regard for him 
as a friend, yet justice to myself demands that I should 
solicit this vessel, provided Captain Sinclair is not to 
resume the command of her. On the first prospect 
of a declaration of war, I hastened to Washington in 
the hope of obtaining active employment; but, unfor- 
tunately, there was no vacancy. The honourable secre- 
tary of the navy, however, promised me the first one 
that should occur suitable to my rank; none has oc- 
curred until the present. I therefore hope, sir, I may 
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be gratified in being appointed to the Argus, as it is 
my earnest wish to have an opportunity of showing 
my devotion to the cause of my country. Mr. Allen 
has already had an opportunity of evincing his gallan- 
try and good conduct, and is in possession of the ad- 
miration and respect of his countrymen.” 

On the same day he wrote to Captain Sinclair, stat- 
ing the application he had made for the Argus, in the 
event only of Captain Sinclair’s having entirely re- 
linquished the command, as, in the contrary case, he 
had no wish whatever to interfere, but considered 
himself as standing next for the command. He wrote 
also to Mr. J. B. Howell, then a senator in Congress 
from Rhode Island, to explain the injustice which 
would be done to him by the appointment of his junior 
to the command of the Argus, and to procure his in- 
fluence in aid of his claim. “ Possessing,” as he tells 
this gentleman, “an ardent desire to meet the enemies 
of my country, I have earnestly solicited this situation, 
and beg you will back my application to be employed 
in a manner more congenial to my feelings.” His letter 
indicates an apprehension that some lingering distrust 
of him existed at the department with regard to the 
loss of the Revenge; for he forwarded a copy of the 
proceedings of the court of inquiry on the subject to 
Mr. Howell, with the expression of a hope that its pe- 
rusal would satisfy him that no blame could attach to 
him from that unfortunate disaster. It gives pain thus 
to see Perry stooping to the office of self-vindication. 
To his friend Allen he frankly stated all that he had 
done, and forwarded to him a copy of his letter to 
the secretary on the same day that it was written. 
It is impossible to do otherwise than admire the noble 
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magnanimity of his conduct throughout this transac- 
tion. His “ardent desire to meet the enemies of his 
country ” does not allow him for a moment to forget 
or disregard what was due to his brother officers; the 
injustice which was about to be done to himself 
quickens his sense of the delicacy that was due to 
others. 

He had also indulged the hope of obtaining the com- 
mand of the Hornet, in expectation of the probable pro- 
motion of Captain Lawrence, her commander; but, 
shortly before her return from her successful cruise, 
during which she had captured the Peacock, the means 
of distinction had already been provided for Perry. 
On the first of February, 1813, he received a letter 
from Commodore Chauncey, to whom, in the previous 
December, he had made a tender of his services, stat- 
ing that he had applied to the secretary of the navy to 
have him ordered to the Lakes. The commodore took 
occasion to pay Perry the following compliment, which 
plainly indicates that his character was already recog- 
nized in the service, and understood by the commodore. 
“You are the very person,” he writes, “that 1 want 
for a particular service, in which you may gain rep- 
utation for yourself and honour for your country.” 
This particular service was the command of a naval 
force to be created on Lake Erie. In a few days he 
was advised by his friend Rogers that the new secre- 
tary of the navy, Mr. Jones, had readily consented to 
Commodore Chauncey’s request, and decided to order 
him to Lake Erie, with a detachment of the best men 
under his command at Newport. He was to build two 
heavy brigs on the lake to meet the force prepared 
by the enemy. “You will doubtless,” wrote Mr, 
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Rogers, “command in chief. This is the situation Mr. 
Hamilton mentioned to me two months past, and 
which, I think, will suit you exactly; you may expect 
some warm fighting, and, of course, a portion of 
honour. 
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N the seventeenth of February Captain Perry 
received orders from the secretary of the 
navy to proceed to Sackett’s Harbour with 

all the best men under his command in the flotilla. 
At that place he was to receive farther instructions 
from Commodore Chauncey with regard to his future 
proceedings in command of the force to be created on 
Lake Erie. So prompt was he to execute these orders, 
and reach the scene where his friend had held out to 
him the prospect of hard fighting and an attendant 
harvest of honour, and so ready was the force under 
his command to move in any direction, that he sent 
off on that very day, notwithstanding the :nclement 
season of the year, a detachment of fifty men and 
officers, under the command of sailing-master Almy. 
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They were to proceed to Albany by the way of Provi- 
dence. On the nineteenth he despatched fifty men; 
under sailing-master Champlin, and the remaining fifty 
on the twenty-first, under sailing-master W. V. Taylor. 
His object in thus dividing them was to increase the 
facility of procuring conveyances for the men and ac- 
commodation on the road. 

On the morning of the twenty-second of February, 
a day of happy omen for the commencement of an 
American enterprise, Captain Perry delivered up the 
command of the flotilla to the officer next in rank, and 
set forward on his journey to Sackett’s Harbour. At 
that season of the year, and at that period in the set- 
tlement of the interior of our country, this was a jour- 
ney of no little hardship and fatigue. He crossed the - 
ferry to Narragansett in his boat during a violent rain 
storm, and immediately proceeded to Pawcatuck, and 
thence to New-London and Lebanon; his object in fol- 
lowing this route being to visit his parents, who re- 
sided at the latter place, before his departure on so 
perilous a service, and from which his return was so 
uncertain. After passing a few hours with his family, 
he departed for Hartford in the evening in an open 
sleigh, taking with him his brother Alexander, then a 
lad of less than twelve years. The cold was intense, 
and they suffered severely before their arrival at Hart- 
ford, which they only reached at midnight. There Cap- 
tain Perry got on the mail-route to Albany, and made 
the rest of the journey in a somewhat more comfortable 
manner. 

Commodore Chauncey had come from Lake Ontario 
to New-York during the winter, and had written to 
Captain Perry from that place to direct him to repair 
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forthwith to Sackett’s Harbour, where he was urgently 
desirous of seeing him. As the commodore had not 
yet arrived at Albany, Captain Perry determined to 
wait for him there, in order to be sooner made ac- 
quainted with his wishes. At the end of three days 
the commodore arrived at Albany. In the afternoon of 
the same day, being the twenty-eighth of February, 
Captain Perry set out for Sackett’s Harbour, by direc- 
tion of the commodore, who started at the same time, | 
and arrived there on the evening of the third of March. 
The same night the alarm gun was fired to announce 
an attack. Captain Perry hastened on board the 
Madison, where he found the crew at their quarters, 
and everything in good order. The commodore, who 
had also arrived during the night, made his appearance 
soon after. The alarm had been occasioned by a sen- 
tinel’s firing at a person who attempted to pass his 
post. 

It had been rumored that an attack would be made 
on Sackett’s Harbour, in order to destroy the squadron 
and the vessels on the stocks, so as to give the British 
the command of the lake during the approaching cam- 
paign. On this account Commodore Chauncey de- 
tained Captain Perry with him until the sixteenth of 
March, notwithstanding his extreme desire to be at 
his post superintending the construction of his squad- 
ron. After having once or twice suggested the pro- 
priety of his proceeding to his destination, the commo- 
dore at length told him that it was possible an attack 
might be made on the vessels in the harbour, in 
which case the commodore said he would like to have 
his assistance, and presumed he, Perry, would also 
wish to be there. This, Perry said, was conclusive. 
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On the sixteenth of March, however, he received 
orders to proceed to Erie, and hasten the equipment 
of the squadron then in process of construction there. 
On the twenty-fourth he arrived at Buffalo, and, after 
having passed a day in examining the navy-yard at 
Black Rock, then under the command of Lieutenant 
Pettigru, and made arrangements for having stores 
forwarded to Erie, he set out on the twenty-sixth in 
a sleigh, on the ice, for Erie. At Cattaraugus, where 
he passed the night, he learned from the keeper of 
the hotel in which he lodged that he had recently been 
on the Canada shore, where particular inquiries had 
been made as to the vessels to be constructed at Erie, 
and the force stationed there for their protection. The 
innkeeper inferred that an attempt would be made by 
the British to destroy the vessels when the ice should 
break up. 

In the evening of the twenty-seventh Perry reached 
Erie, and immediately called around him the persons 
engaged in building and equipping the squadron. 
These were Mr. Noah Brown of New-York, the mas- 
ter shipwright, and sailing-master Dobbins, ‘who su- 
perintended the construction by direction of Commo- 
dore Chauncey. He found that the keels of the two 
twenty-gun brigs were laid, and that two gunboats 
were nearly planked; a third was ready also for plank- 
ing. Captain Perry learned, equally to his astonish- 
ment and regret, that no arrangements had been made 
for bringing up such of the guns for the vessels as were 
to come from Buffalo and Black Rock, and that no 
orders on the subject had been received from the 
commodore. This was the more to be lamented, as 
the ice was already so weak as to render it impossible 
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to bring them up on it, and the roads were impassable 
for heavy cannon. No preparations whatever had 
been made for the defence of these vessels had they 
been attacked; there was not a single musket or cart- 
ridge in the possession of the officer who had been in 
charge, or, in fact, in the village; and nothing would 
have been easier, nor, as it afterward proved, better 
worth attention, than for the enemy to have destroyed 
the vessels. A party of fifty carpenters, which had 
been sent on from Philadelphia, had not yet arrived, 
though they had been four weeks on their journey. 
The twenty-five who came on with Mr. Brown had 
made the journey in a fortnight. Captain Perry pro- 
vided that very night for the most urgent of these 
wants, by hiring a guard of citizens to protect the 
vessels, which he organized and set on watch. He 
directed Mr. Dobbins to proceed to Buffalo on the 
following day, and bring on forty seamen from the 
navy-yard; also some muskets and cartridges, and, 
if possible, two twelve-pounders; and wrote, before 
going to rest, to the navy-agent in Pittsburgh, to hurry 
on the missing carpenters the moment they should 
appear, and to forward a number of articles required 
by the builder. 

These deficiencies, and the distance from which 
they were to be supplied, convey a lively idea of the 
arduous nature of the undertaking with which Cap- 
tain Perry had been intrusted ; that of creating a squad- 
ron in this remote and thinly-peopled region. Me- 
chanics, seamen, guns, sailcloth, almost everything 
necessary to the equipment of ships, had to be brought, 
at that season, a distance of five hundred miles, 
through a half-settled country, destitute of good roads, 
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and but partially intersected by water communication. 
About one thousand pounds of iron was procured from 
Buffalo. The additional iron necessary for the con- 
struction of the vessels and for mounting their bat- 
teries was picked up by scraps in the neighbouring 
smithies, and welded together for the heavy work. 
Thus the pivot bolts of the carronades were made of 
three quarters of an inch iron. To perform the extra 
quantity of iron-work which the deficiency of large 
rods and bars occasioned, was attended with great 
difficulty. Five blacksmiths had been ordered from 
Philadelphia, and only two came, one of them being 
only a striker to the other. Fortunately, some black- 
smiths were afterward found among the militia capable 
of doing the common work. 

Although in our own country, we were, in fact, 
farther from our resources on the Lakes than the 
English. To be sure the ocean intervened for them; 
but the trouble of crossing it was as nothing to this 
laborious and most costly transportation. The power 
and ambition of England had long since accumulated 
in the Canadas every munition of war, while our fron- 
tier was entirely destitute of whatever was necessary 
for the construction or armament of ships. If the 
contest were now to be repeated, we should enter it 
with far greater ability to meet and overpower our 
opponents. While the facilities for the rapid trans- 
portation of the heaviest commodities have immeasur- 
ably increased, the development of the popula- 
tion, wealth, and power of our lake frontier would 
enable us to procure all the means of naval war- 
fare on the spot. Ships ready built, and seamen 
to navigate them, steamers, and all the elements 
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of maritime power, would be found ready for 
employment. 

On the evening of the thirtieth of March, sailing- 
master W. V. Taylor arrived from Sackett’s Harbour 
with twenty officers and men. Captain Perry deter- 
mined at once to leave Mr. Taylor in charge of the 
vessels at Erie, and proceed to Pittsburg in order to 
hasten on the carpenters, and procure some necessary 
stores which had not yet been obtained. He accord- 
ingly set out the next day, and arrived at Pittsburgh 
on the fourth of April. He immediately made ar- 
rangements for procuring canvass for the sails of his 
squadron from Philadelphia; for an unnecessary delay 
had been incurred in order to discover whether the 
canvass could not be procured at Pittsburgh. Cap- 
tain Perry passed two days in visiting the workshops 
of the different mechanics employed in working for 
his squadron, and giving them minute directions as to 
the manner of preparing the articles that had been 
ordered, and with the manufacture of which they were 
wholly unacquainted. He also procured from Cap- 
tain A. R. Woolley, the commissary of ordnance of 
the army, the loan of four small guns and some mus- 
kets for the defence of Erie, in case he should be dis- 
appointed in receiving those he had ordered from Buf- 
falo; and this gentleman also kindly volunteered to 
superintend the casting of the shot which would be 
required for the squadron. He subsequently ren- 
dered great assistance in supplying military stores 
for the fleet, and received the warmest thanks of 
Perry. With regard to the carpenters, he found, to 
his annoyance, that, while they had passed on to Erie 
by land, their tools had been sent by water, and would 
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not probably arrive so soon as they. The block- 
makers from Philadelphia had also got separated from 
their tools, which had not yet arrived. Having ur- 
gently impressed on the various persons engaged in 
supplying articles for the squadron the necessity of 
having them finished by the first of May, he set out 
from Pittsburgh on the seventh of April, and reached 
Erie on the tenth. He found the vessels much ad- 
vanced in their construction since his departure, but 
the muskets and cartridges which he had ordered from 
Buffalo had not arrived, as they could not be procured 
in that place. The forethought which had induced 
him to procure muskets and cannon at Pittsburgh, as 
an additional precaution for the defence of his vessels 
while building, was thus fully justified, and, ere long, 
he was able to prepare such ample means of resist- 
ance as to secure to the assailants a warm reception 
should they attempt the destruction of the vessels. 
At his earnest request, General Meade, the command- 
ing officer in the neighbourhood, caused five hundred 
militia to be stationed at Erie to assist in its defence. 

Early in May the three gunboats were launched 
and equipped for service, and the two brigs, the keels 
of which were but just laid when Captain Perry arrived 
at Erie towards the close of March, were now nearly 
planked up, with the prospect of being ready to be 
launched in the course of three weeks. They were, in 
fact, launched on the twenty-fourth of May. The 
frames of the vessels were of white and black oak and 
chestnut, the outside planking of oak, and the decks 
of pine. The trees were cut down on the spot, sawed 
up, and often, on the same day, became part of the 
vessels. The brigs were one hundred and forty-one 
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feet in their greatest length, thirty feet beam; they 
measured about five hundred tons each, and were 
pierced for twenty guns. 

At this conjuncture Captain Perry made a sudden 
visit to Lake Ontario. The occasion which called him 
there, and the circumstances which attended his visit, 
are briefly and sententiously described in a copy of a 
letter, probably to his parents, left among his papers. 
As it is by far the most detailed account he has left 
of the affairs in which he took part, for he had an 
almost invincible aversion to the use of his pen, and 
as the whole document, and the actions which it de- 
scribes, are strikingly characteristic of the man, we 
cannot offer a higher gratification to the reader than 
by transcribing it, or furnish him with a truer idea 
of the subject of this biography. 

“On the evening of the twenty-third of May, I 
received information, about sunset, that Commodore 
Chauncey would in a day or two arrive at Niagara, 
when an attack would be made on Fort George. He 
had previously promised me the command of the sea- 
men and marines that might land from the fleet. With- 
out hesitation, I determined to join him. I left Erie 
about dark in a small four-oared open boat. The night 
was squally and very dark. After encountering head 
winds and many difficulties, I arrived at Buffalo on the 
evening of the twenty-fourth, refreshed, and remained 
there until daylight; I then passed the whole of the 
British lines in my boat within musket-shot. Passing 
Strawberry Island, several people on our side of the 
river hailed and beckoned me on shore. On landing, 
they pointed out about forty men on the end of Grand 
Island, who doubtless were placed thcre to intercept 
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boats. In a few moments I should have been in their 
hands. I then proceeded with more caution. As we 
arrived at Schlosser it rained violently. No horse 
could be procured. I determined to push forward on 
foot; walked about two miles and a half, when the 
rain fell in such torrents I was obliged to take shelter 
in a house at hand. The sailors whom I had left with 
the boat, hearing of public horses on the commons, 
determined to catch one for me. They found an old 
pacing one which could not run away, and brought 
him in, rigged a rope from the boat into a bridle, and 
borrowed a saddle without either stirrup, girth, or 
crupper. Thus accoutred, they pursued me, and found 
me at the house where I had stopped. The rain ceas- 
ing, I mounted; my legs hung down the sides of the 
horse, and I was obliged to steady the saddle by 
holding by the mane. In this style I entered the camp, 
it raining again most violently. Colonel Porter being 
the first to discover me, insisted upon my taking his 
horse, as I had some distance to ride to the other end of 
the camp, off which the Madison lay. 

“After innumerable difficulties, I reached the ship 
on the evening of the twenty-fifth, most unexpectedly 
to the commodore and all the officers of the squad- 
ron, who were assembled to receive orders. The com- 
modore appeared delighted to see me, shook me cor- 
dially by the hand, and observed that ‘no person on 
earth at that particular time could be more welcome.’ 
This remark he more than once repeated. As soon 
as we were alone he informed me of all his plans. 
They were really judicious, and I had nothing to offer 
in addition. In the morning, the commodore and my- 
self, in the pilot-boat schooner Lady of the Lake, re- 
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connoitred the enemy’s batteries with care and atten- 
tion, and made the necessary arrangements for the 
disposition of the vessels of the squadron. We then 
called on General Dearborn, and the commodore urged 
the necessity of an attack the next morning, to which 
the general, who appears to place unlimited confidence 
in the commodore, immediately assented, and issued 
the general order, which you will find published in 
the Buffalo Gazette of the seventh of June, signed 
by Winfield Scott, adjutant-general. The last clause 
places the landing of the troops under the direction 
of Commodore Chauncey. The commodore informed 
General Dearborn, as well as generals Lewis, Boyd, 
Chandler, and Winder, that this duty would be per- 
formed by me. 

“In the afternoon the commodore asked me to go 
with him and see the different generals, and arrange 
the plan of debarcation. We met them together, when 
the commodore told them I was appointed to superin- 
tend the landing of the troops; with which they po- 
litely expressed their satisfaction. I asked the general 
if he would be so good as to explain how he wanted 
his men landed; in fact, to show me his order of battle. 
I then could arrange the boats so as to place the troops 
on shore at any given time or place. He said really 
he had no order of battle more than the general order; 
that he had only received that a few hours before, 
and had made no arrangements. I then endeavoured 
to show them the manner in which I thought the 
boats should be formed to land the troops with the 
most expedition, and so as to prevent loss; which was, 
with the advance guard in one line, the boats being 
separated fifty feet; each brigade formed in one line, 
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with the same distance between the boats. By this 
means the fire of the enemy would not have such an 
effect as if the boats were in close order and in severai 
lines. General Winder, who is their scientific man, 
had taken it into his head to advance with his 
brigade formed into three lines; and all the arguments 
the commodore and I could make use of could not con- 
vince him, although he said he would land as I might 
direct. Finding that they had no plan, that they 
hardly knew what they were going at, when we had 
taken leave, I observed to the commodore I did not 
wish to have anything to do with them, as no credit 
could be gained ; the boats would be rowed by soldiers, 
who would know less than their generals, and that 
their misconduct, should any disaster happen, would 
attach to me. He agreed with me, and said he did not 
mean to place me in so awkward a situation; that they 
might get on shore as they could. I, at the same time, 
told him I would go in with the advanced guard, and 
assist Colonel Scott with my advice. Colonel M’Comb, 
who lives on board the ship with the commodore, 
and is really a soldier, and, at the same time, a modest 
man, came down from the general’s quarters with 
us. Seeing me smile, he observed, ‘I see you are 
amused to see what system and order our generals 
observe. I wish to God the commodore commanded 
the army as well as the navy!’ 

“Tt was eventually arranged that five hundred 
seamen and marines should be landed from the vessels, 
to be under my command, to act with Colonel 
M’Comb’s regiment. The seamen were only to use 
the boarding-pike. Thus we had everything arranged 
on our part. At three in the morning we were called. 
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It was calm, with a thick mist. At daylight the com- 
modore directed the schooners to take the stations 
which had been previously assigned them as soon 
as possible, and commence a fire upon the enemy’s 
batteries. At the same time, he asked me if I would 
go on shore, see General Lewis, hurry the embarcation, 
and bring the general off with me. This I did. I 
found that many of the troops had not yet got into 
their boats. General Lewis accompanied me on board 
the Madison. General Dearborn had gone on board 
previously. The ship was under way, with a light 
breeze from the eastward, quite fair for us; a thick 
mist hanging over Newark and Fort George, the sun 
breaking forth in the east, the vessels all under way, 
the lake covered with several hundred large boats, 
filled with soldiers, horses, and artillery, advancing 
towards the enemy, altogether formed one of the 
grandest spectacles I ever beheld. The breeze now 
freshened a little, which soon brought us opposite the 
town of Newark. The landing-place fixed upon was 
about two miles from the town, up the Niagara. The 
commodore, observing some of the schooners taking 
a wrong position, requested me to go in shore and 
direct them where to anchor. I immediately jumped 
into a small boat, and, in passing through the flat 
boats, I saw Colonel Scott, and told him I would be 
off to join him and accompany him on shore. When 
I got on board the Ontario, I found her situation and 
the Asp’s, and directed them to be got under way and 
anchored at a place I pointed out to the commanding 
officers, where they could enfilade two forts. The 
enemy had no idea our vessels could come as near the 
shore as they did, many of them anchoring within 
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half musket-shot. I pulled along the shore within 
musket-shot, and observed a situation where one of 
the schooners could act with great effect. I directed 
her commander to take it. This was so that he could 
play directly in the rear of the fort. On opening his 
fire, the consequence was such as I had imagined. 
The enemy could not stand to load their guns, and 
were obliged to leave the fort precipitately. I then 
pulled off to the ship, and, after conversing with the 
commodore and General Dearborn, and observing to 
the latter that the boats of the advanced guard were 
drifting to leeward very fast; that they would, if not 
ordered immediately to pull to windward, fall too far 
to leeward to be under cover of the schooners, and 
would take those in the rear still farther to leeward, 
he begged of me to go and get them to windward. I 
jumped into my boat and pulled for the advanced 
guard, took Colonel Scott into my boat, and, with 
much difficulty, we convinced the officers and soldiers 
of the necessity of keeping more to windward. 

“As soon as we got them into a proper situation, 
I pulled ahead for the schooner nearest in shore, and 
the advanced guard pushed for the shore. On getting 
alongside of the schooner, the man at the masthead 
told me the whole British army was rapidly advanc- 
ing for the point of landing. Knowing many of the 
officers had believed the British would not make a 
stand, and, as they could not be seen by the boats, 
being behind a bank, I pulled as quick as possible to 
give Scott notice, that his men might not be surprised 
by the opening of the enemy’s fire. He was on the 
right and the schooner on the left. This obliged me 
to pull the whole length of the line, and, as the boats 
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were in no regular order, I had to pull ahead of one 
and astern of another. Before I got up to Scott, al- 
though within a boat or two, the enemy appeared on 
the bank and gave us a volley. Nearly the whole of 
their shot went over our heads. Our troops appeared 
to be somewhat confused, firing without order and 
without aim. I was apprehensive they would kill 
each other, and hailed them to pull away for the 
shore, many of their boats having stopped rowing. 
They soon recovered, and pulled for the shore with 
great spirit. General Boyd led his brigade on in a 
very gallant manner, under a very heavy fire, it having 
suffered more severely than any other. Fortunately, 
the enemy, from apprehension of the fire from the 
schooners, kept back until our troops were within 
fifty yards of the shore; this deceived them, and their 
fire was thrown over our heads. 

“T remained encouraging the troops to advance 
until the first brigade landed, when, observing the 
schooners did not fire briskly, from the apprehension 
of injuring our own troops, I went on board the Ham- 
ilton, of nine guns, commanded by Lieutenant Mac- 
pherson, and opened a tremendous fire of grape and can- 
ister. About the time I got on board the schooner, 
our troops had attempted to form on the bank; prob- 
ably a hundred got up. They were obliged to retreat 
under the bank, where they were completely sheltered 
from the effect of the enemy’s fire. The enemy could 
not stand the united effect of the grape and canister 
from the schooner, and of a well-directed fire from 
the troops, but broke and fled in great confusion, we 
plying them with round shot. Our troops then formed 
on the bank. General Lewis came on board the 
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schooner from the ship at this time. After waiting 
a few moments, and observing the disposition of 
things on shore, he landed. I landed at the same 
time.” 

This document is suited to shed no little lustre on 
the fame of Perry, and to exhibit his conduct and char- 
acter in a new and admirable light. It may also serve 
to show us what kind of generals we are likely again 
to have. if we abolish our present admirable nursery 
of officers in the military academy at West Point, 
and trust once more to Providence and inspiration in 
the hour of battle for the necessary insight into mili- 
tary affairs. It will also be observed, that the names 
of Scott and M’Comb, mentioned by Perry with ap- 
probation, became afterward well known to fame. We 
see from Perry’s account, that, availing himself of a 
promise of Commodore Chauncey to give him the com- 
mand of the seamen and marines on Lake Ontario in 
the event of a descent on the enemy’s territory, and 
of a moment when his presence at Erie could be dis- 
pensed with, he set out, voluntarily and without an 
order, at a moment’s warning, at the beginning of a 
dark and squally night, in a small boat, to make a 
voyage of near one hundred miles over an inland sea 
subject to violent tempests. Arrived at Buffalo, we 
find him pursuing his adventurous course down the 
Niagara River, within musket-shot of the enemy’s terri- 
tory, and, after abandoning his boat near the Rapids, 
pursuing his way through the wilderness which skirted 
the bank, alone, on foot, and during a violent storm. 
It was thus, when the means of being useful were 
within his reach, that he manifested the “ardent de- 
sire to meet the enemies of his country” which he 
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had heretofore urged in his applications for active em- 
ployment. The facts which he states with regard to 
his own movements during the attack on Fort George, 
show conclusively that its capture must have been in 
no inconsiderable degree owing to his indefatigable 
exertions in every quarter, his imperturbable calmness 
and presence of mind, and quick military perceptions. 
He seems to have exercised no control over the move- 
ments and disembarcation of the troops, as had been 
originally intended, from a hopelessness of procuring 
a concert of action on the part of the generals, and 
an unwillingness to bear the responsibility of failure. 
When, however, he discovered them falling into dis- 
order, and drifting to leeward of the appointed land- 
ing-place, he pointed it out to the commanding general, 
and, forgetting his previous scruples, readily under- 
took, at his request, to remedy the evil. The ascend- 
ancy of a master mind was evident in the ready com- 
pliance which his directions met with, and in the way 
in which the soldiery rallied to his cries of encourage- 
ment. Invested at once with the authority of the 
general and commodore, and guided by the inspiration 
of an intuitive military conception, we find him hastily 
remodelling the order of the boats when in contact 
with the enemy, stationing anew the vessels where 
their fire would be most destructive, directing it in 
person, and flitting from point to point, wherever the 
circumstances of the day were critical or danger im- 
minent. Commodore Chauncey, in .his official report 
of the naval operations of the day, did ample justice 
to the services of Captain Perry, in joining him from 
Erie and volunteering his services; acknowledged the 
great assistance he had received from him in superin- 
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tending the debarcation of the troops, and said of him, 
in conclusion, that “he was present at every point 
where he could be useful, under showers of musketry, 
but fortunately escaped unhurt.” 

The capture of Fort George was attended by im- 
portant consequences. It led almost immediately to 
the evacuation, by the British, of their whole fron- 
tier on the Niagara. Both banks being now in our 
possession, we were left in complete control of the 
navigation of the river. One of the fruits of this 
advantage was, that Captain Perry could now remove 
into Lake Erie five small vessels belonging to the 
government, which hitherto had been detained at 
Black Rock by the enemy’s batteries on the Canada 
shore. He was despatched on this service by Commo- 
dore Chauncey on the twenty-eighth of May, with 
a party of officers and fifty seamen. The vessels had 
recently been fitted for service by Mr. Eckford, the 
naval constructor on Lake Ontario. One of them 
was the Caledonia, which Lieutenant Elliott had sur- 
prised and taken from the enemy some months before. 
The others had been purchased by him, in a situation 
where they could only become of use in the event of 
the enemy being driven from the opposite shore. This 
event, which could have been by no means certain, 
having actually occurred, Captain Perry was now able 
to remove these vessels into Lake Erie. The task, 
though unopposed by the enemy, was, however, one 
of no little difficulty. He was obliged to drag the 
vessels most laboriously against the current of the 
Niagara, which varied in strength from five to seven 
knots, by the aid of oxen and the exertions of his sea- 
men, assisted by two hundred soldiers, under the 
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command of captains Brevoort and Young, lent by 
General Dearborn to assist in defending and naviga- 
ting the vessels to Erie. 

Having taken on board all the stores in the navy- 
yard at Black Rock, the vessels were tracked up the 
current; a toilsome task, which occupied near a fort- 
night, and of which, in writing to Commodore Chaun- 
cey, he pronounced the fatigue “almost incredible.” 
On the evening of the fourteenth of June, he set sail 
from Buffalo for Erie. His little squadron consisted 
of the brig Caledonia, of three long twenty-four’s, the 
schooners Somers, of two long thirty-two’s, Tigress 
and Ohio, of one twenty-four pounder each, and the 
sloop Trippe, of one long thirty-two. The enemy hav- 
ing several years before commenced the creation of a 
naval force on Lake Erie, had, at the time, the com- 
plete command of the lake, on which it possessed a 
commissioned force more than six times greater than 
that with which Captain Perry was about to proceed 
to Erie in order to join the vessels in process of equip- 
ment there. The British force on the lake was com- 
manded by Captain Finnis, a commander in the royal 
navy, and consisted of the ship Queen Charlotte, of 
four hundred tons and seventeen guns, the schooner 
Lady Prevost, of two hundred and thirty tons, mount- 
ing thirteen guns, the brig Hunter, of ten guns, the 
schooners Little Belt of three guns, and Chippeway, 
of one gun. To remove our insignificant flotilla from 
Buffalo to Erie, in the face of such an overpowering 
force, was a task of difficulty, requiring no little vigi- 
lance and address. By a skilful display of these qual- 
ities, Captain Perry succeeded, though narrowly 
watched, opposed by contrary winds, and suffering 
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from serious indisposition, in getting his vessels past 
the enemy and safely into the harbour of Erie, off 
which the enemy hove in sight as he was going in on 
the evening of the eighteenth. The British squad- 
ron and our flotilla had been in sight together during 
the day from Chatauque, about twenty miles from 
Erie; but the insignificance of our vessels had enabled 
them to pass unobserved. 

The business of equipping the squadron now went 
rapidly forward; but, as yet, only one hundred and 
ten officers and men had arrived, including those 
brought up by the flotilla. 7 

On Perry’s arrival at Erie he found a letter from 
the secretary of the navy, highly complimentary of 
his conduct in the landing at Fort George, and of his 
exertions in preparing the force on Lake Erie. In 
reply, while he expressed a becoming sense of the 
responsibility of his situation, and doubts of his capac- 
ity to meet the expectation of the government, Perry 
assured the secretary of his ardent desire to possess 
the favourable opinion of the government and of his 
countrymen, and that no diligence or exertion of which 
he was capable should be wanting to promote the 
honour of the service. He informed the secretary 
that one of the brigs was completely rigged and had 
her battery mounted, the other would be equally far 
advanced in a week; the sails of both vessels were 
nearly completed, and, on the arrival of the shot and 
anchors from Pittsburgh, from which they were con- 
fidently expected soon, all the vessels would be ready 
for service in one day after the reception of the crews. 

From fatigue and exposure in getting his flotilla 
from Black Rock to Buffalo, and want of rest while 
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passing the enemy on the lake, added to the effects of 
the climate, Captain Perry now became still more 
seriously indisposed. Many of his men were in the 
same condition. Writing to the commodore on the 
twenty-seventh of June, he tells him, “ from sickness 
and other causes, we cannot muster more than fifty 
or sixty men who are of any service to us; these work 
almost day and night.” Fortunately, Perry soon re- 
covered sufficiently to attend to his urgent duties, 
though his health continued feeble while he remained 
on the lakes, and his exertions, of course, the more 
laborious. Of the fifty sick at this time, a consider- 
able portion were the wounded and infirm from Black 
Rock. He considered thirty out of his one hundred 
and ten men not only entirely useless at the time, but 
likely to continue so. 

On the tenth of July Captain Perry received a 
letter from General Dearborn, stating that he had ex- 
plicit directions from the secretary of war to order the 
detachment of two hundred soldiers under Captain 
Brevoort, which had been lent to the squadron on 
Lake Erie, to return to Fort George, and requesting 
that they might be immediately sent to him. At the 
same time, he kindly offered that Captain Brevoort 
might remain attached to the squadron, if it were 
agreeable both to Captain Perry and to himself, as 
his familiarity with the navigation of Lake Erie and 
the upper Lakes might render him peculiarly useful. 
Captain Brevoort had been more than a year employed 
in navigating the brig Adams, employed by the war 
department in the transportation of military stores. 
This vessel had been captured by the British at De- 
{roit, and called by them after the place where she 
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was taken. The detachment was accordingly sent to 
Buffalo on the following day, under Captain Younge; 
and the boats which took the party down were left 
to bring up the officers and men, now so anxiously 
expected from Lake Ontario, to man the squadron. 
Captain Brevoort remained to command the marines 
of the Niagara. To supply, in some measure, the de- 
ficiency occasioned by the withdrawal of the soldiers, 
Leutenant J. Brooks, of the marine corps, was occu- 
pied in recruiting at Erie. He had previously brought 
on a small detachment recruited by him in Pitts- 
burgh, and eventually succeeded in enlisting thirty 
marines. 

On the twelfth of July Perry received and com- 
municated to his officers the official news of the capture 
of the Chesapeake, and the death of her gallant com- 
mander and a number of his officers, together with the 
customary order to wear mourning. There had been 
much, however, in the quenchless heroism of Lawrence 
to sooth the painful feelings and gratify the pride of 
his countrymen. In his dying injunction, “ Don’t give 
up the ship,’ he bequeathed a watchword which was 
yet to herald them to victory. That his memory was 
not coupled with discouragement was soon after 
evinced by an order from the navy department to give 
his name to one of the brigs; and that which Perry 
had fixed on for his own was called the Lawrence. 
The other was called the Niagara. 

Only five days after being called upon to relinquish 
the two hundred men which constituted the main force 
of his squadron, he received instructions to co-operate 
with General Harrison, commander-in-chief of the 
northwestern army, in support of the military move- 
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ments which he was making for the recovery of the 
territory of Michigan, and the invasion of Upper Can- 
ada. This order of the secretary’s presupposed that 
the squadron at Lake Erie was ready for active service; 
and, of course, the issue of the necessary orders on 
the part of the government for officering and manning 
the squadron. These had actually been given to Com- 
modore Chauncey, who commanded on Lake Erie as 
well as Lake Ontario, and the necessary officers and 
men placed at his disposal; but so absorbed was he 
in the interest of his immediate command, that the 
officers and men sent to him for distribution through- 
out the naval force subject to his orders, were retained 
almost exclusively where he was himself present. It 
seems to have been his intention to detain the crews 
until the vessels on Lake Erie were ready to sail, in 
the hope of being able, in the mean time, to overpower 
the enemy on Lake Ontario, and then repeat the 
same process in person on Lake Erie. But, independ- 
ently of the disadvantage of keeping officers and men 
strangers to each other and to the vessels in which they 
were to sail until the moment they were to be engaged, 
it was expecting almost a miracle that the vessels 
should be equipped in so short a time by such a small 
number of men. But, strange as it may seem, by the 
unremitting zeal and exertions of the youthful com- 
mander, destitute almost entirely of subordinate offi- 
cers, such as boatswains and gunners, and attending 
personally to the minutest details; and by the unceas- 
ing efforts of a handful of men, reduced by sickness 
both in numbers and strength, and sadly overworked, 
yet strangers to murmuring and almost without an 
attempt to desert, the vessels were now rigged, armed, 
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and ready for service. A considerable part of the shot 
had arrived from Pittsburgh; the anchors, which had 
not yet been received, were confidently expected in 
a week. On the day that Perry received these orders 
to co-operate with General Harrison, he wrote to Com- 
modore Chauncey to communicate them, and expressed 
his confident assurance that the squadron would be 
ready, in all other respects, for service so soon as the 
necessary men could reach him. “I cannot,” he says, 
“express to you the anxiety I feel respecting them.” 
He also stated his great desire to have the services of 
the officers who were to join him, and especially of 
the commander of the second brig. 

Having received an intimation that the men would 
soon be on their way—for he heard very seldom from 
Commodore Chauncey, and was chiefly indebted to 
rumour for a knowledge of his movements—he des- 
patched a sailing-master to Buffalo on the eighteenth 
of July, with two boats, to be joined to the two which 
had been sent down with the detachment of troops, 
and with such others as could be procured, sufficient 
in number to bring up three hundred and fifty men, 
which was the number which Captain Perry expected 
from Lake Ontario to complete his crews. The officer 
was directed to use great vigilance in returning with 
the men, on account of the enemy’s squadron, which 
was almost daily in sight off Erie, and might be con- 
sidered as blockading the port; he was to keep close in 
shore, and call at two designated rendezvous, Cha- 
tauque and the Twenty-mile Creek, by the way, in 
order to receive instructions for his government. 
About this time we find him informing General Harri- 
son, on the nineteenth of July, that he had at that date 
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one hundred and twenty officers and men fit for duty, 
and more than fifty on the sick list. 

On the nineteenth of July Captain Perry received 
a second order from the secretary of the navy, evi- 
dently written under the belief that the squadron was 
manned, to co-operate with General Harrison. He 
had also received repeated communications from Gen- 
eral Harrison with regard to his own critical situation, 
setting forth the important relief that the co-operation 
of the squadron would afford him, and urging the 
favourableness of the moment to strike a blow at the 
enemy’s squadron before he should launch his new 
ship, the Detroit, which would turn the balance, and 
give the enemy a considerable superiority. The enemy 
had quite recently been strengthened by the arrival of 
Captain Barclay, a very distinguished officer, who had 
served under Nelson, and been with him at Trafalgar, 
to assume the chief command. He had also brought 
a number of experienced officers and a party of prime 
seamen. Still our squadron was for the moment su- 
perior in number of guns, and the vessels being now 
ready for service, had the crews been at hand, might 
have gone out with a confident hope of capturing the 
enemy. This hope Captain Perry expressed to the 
secretary of the navy in reply. He mentioned that the 
enemy were then off the harbour, and that, the mo- 
ment a sufficient number of men arrived, he would 
be able to sail, and trusted that the issue of the contest 
would be favourable. He could only state to the secre- 
tary that he had but one hundred and twenty men 
fit for service, in addition to fifty sick; and offer to 
General Harrison the same reason for his inability to 
co-operate with him. The situation of Captain Perry, 
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and the bitter mortification which it occasioned him, 
can be best learned from the following urgent friendly 
appeal to the feelings of Commodore Chauncey. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“The enemy’s fleet of six sail are now off the bar 
of this harbour. What a golden opportunity if we 
had men! Their object is no doubt either to blockade 
or attack us, or to carry provisions and re-enforce- 
ments to Malden. Should it be to attack us, we are 
ready to meet them. I am constantly looking to the 
eastward; every mail and every traveller from that 
quarter is looked to as the harbinger of the glad tid- 
ings of our men being on their way. I am fully aware 
how much your time must be occupied with the im- 
portant concerns of the other lake. Give me men, sir, 
and I will acquire both for you and myself honour 
and glory on this lake, or perish in the attempt. Con- 
ceive my feelings; an enemy within striking distance, 
my vessels ready, and not men enough to man them. 
Going out with those I now have is out of the question. 
You would not suffer it were you here. I again ask 
you to think of my situation; the enemy in sight, the 
vessels under my command more than sufficient, and 
ready to make sail, and yet obliged to bite my fingers 
with vexation for want of men. I know, my dear sir, 
full well, you will send me the crews for the vessels 
as soon as possible; yet a day appears an age. I hope 
that the wind or some other cause will delay the 
enemy’s return to Malden until my men arrive, and 
I will have them.” 


Two days after this letter was written, the enemy 
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were becalmed off the harbour. Captain Perry im- 
mediately pulled out with three gunboats to endeavour 
to annoy them. He was only able to exchange a 
few shots with them, one of which struck the mizzen- 
mast of the Queen Charlotte, when a breeze springing 
up, they stood off. On the twenty-third of July Cap- 
tain Perry received another communication from the 
secretary of the navy, urging upon him the importance 
of capturing or destroying the enemy’s squadron. 
Captain Perry replied that he was fully aware of the 
importance of this object. That his ships were ready, 
but that he was without crews. He told the secretary 
that he could not describe to him the mortification 
which his situation occasioned him. Had the secretary, 
who had been so often informed of Captain Perry’s de- 
ficiencies in this respect, ceased to depend upon the 
circuitous and reluctant transmission of seamen from 
Lake Ontario, after they had undergone what was 
familiarly known as “a Sackett’s Harbour examina- 
tion,” he might have sent any number of officers and 
seamen direct from Philadelphia in less time than they 
could be forwarded from Sackett’s Harbour. A little 
self-dependence, and a determination which would 
have cost but a moment’s reflection and the dash of 
a pen on the part of the secretary, would have saved 
all this trouble and delay, and the jeopardy of impor- 
tant national interests. But the history of no country 
could possibly furnish more abundant instances of 
official imbecility and mismanagement than ours. This 
has ever been most apparent in whatever relates to 
the navy. 

At length on the twenty-third of July, Captain 
Perry received a re-enforcement of seventy men and 
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officers, and immediately wrote in the following 
friendly terms to Commodore Chauncey: 


“My pDEAR SIR, 

“T have this moment had the very great pleasure 
of receiving yours by Mr. Champlin, with the seventy 
men. The enemy are now off this harbour with the 
Queen Charlotte, Lady Prevost, Chippeway, Erie, 
and Friend’s Good Will. My vessels are all ready; 
for God’s sake, and yours, and mine, send me men 
and officers, and I will have them all in a day or two. 
Commodore Barclay keeps just out of the reach of our 
gunboats. I am not able to ship a single man at 
this place. I shall try for volunteers for our cruise. 
Send on the commander, my dear sir, for the Niagara. 
She is a noble vessel. Woolsey, Brown, or Elliott 
I should like to see amazingly. I am very deficient 
in officers of every kind. Send me officers and men 
and honour is within our grasp. The vessels are all 
ready to meet the enemy the moment they are officered 
and manned. Our sails are bent, provisions on board, 
and, in fact, everything is ready. Barclay has been 
bearding me for several days; I long to have at him. 
However anxious I am to reap the reward of the la- 
bour and anxiety I have had on this station, I shall re- 
joice, whoever commands, to see this force on the 
lake, and surely I had rather be commanded by my 
friend than by any other. Come, then, and the busi- 
ness is decided in a few hours. Barclay shows no 
disposition to avoid the contest.” 


This was, indeed, a touching appeal to the gen- 
erosity of Chauncey, which might well have been 
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awakened by that which Perry displayed in tendering 
to him the fruits of his exertions, a triumph prepared 
by his own unparalleled toils and unceasing anxiety. 
Though Lake,Erie was as much within the command 
of Commodore Chauncey as Lake Ontario, he did not 
probably like to leave his more extensive command on 
Lake Ontario, in the presence of an active and in- 
genious enemy. Otherwise he might easily have 
repaired to Lake Erie with such a re-enforcement of 
officers and men as would have secured his triumph 
on that lake, and subsequently brought back with 
him the means of obtaining a second triumph on 
Lake Ontario. Commodore Chauncey did indeed in- 
tend to assume in person the command of the force 
on Lake Erie, but postponed the time until after he 
should have first beaten the enemy on Lake Ontario. 

A consideration of the state of the war on our 
northern and northwestern frontier at this particular 
period might well authorize the opinion that Com- 
modore Chauncey would have been justified in taking 
advantage of Perry’s generous offer, conceived in the 
true spirit of patriotism and devotion to the welfare 
of his country, and repairing to Lake Erie with a 
sufficient force of officers and men to decide the con- 
test for superiority immediately in our favour. The 
fate of General Harrison’s army was entirely depen- 
dant upon that of our squadron on Lake Erie. The 
British, being victorious by land and water on our 
northwestern frontier, would have found themselves 
at once at the head of our great navigable rivers, in a 
situation to descend into the heart of our country, 
and give it over to devastation and all the horrors 
of savage warfare, from which the territory of Michi- 
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gan was then fatally suffering. Had Commodore 
Chauncey left Lake Ontario temporarily, his successor 
could have imitated the defensive policy hitherto pur- 
sued by the enemy. In the interest of the fame of 
Perry, we cannot but rejoice that Commodore Chaun- 
cey should have declined repairing to Lake Erie. Had 
he gone, it could scarcely have been better for the 
country—it would have been sadly in abatement of 
the fame of Perry. 

About this time, a concentration of the enemy’s 
troops about Long Point, which lies opposite to Erie 
on the Canada shore, at a distance of only thirty miles, 
and the disappearance of the British squadron in the 
same direction, led to the belief than an attack on 
Erie was intended, with a view to the capture or 
destruction of Perry’s squadron before the arrival 
of his crews, and of the military stores collected at 
Erie to be embarked on board of the squadron for 
the use of the northwestern army. Captain Perry 
called on Major-general Meade of the militia for a 
re-enforcement of troops, and made every necessary 
preparation for the reception of the enemy. The 
officers were all kept on board, and boats rowed guard 
throughout the night. Great consternation prevailed 
among the villagers, who hastened to send their fam- 
ilies and valuables to the interior. Perry acquainted 
the secretary of the navy and the commodore with 
the fact of his being menaced with an attack, and 
having taken measures to repel it, assuring them 
that he had no fears for the vessels, even if the enemy 
should get possession of the town, which he considered 
unlikely. It was subsequently known from Commo- 
dore Barclay that an attack had, in fact, been at this 
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time contemplated and matured, but failed through 
the want of a sufficient sustaining force of troops at 
the proper moment. 

On the twenty-seventh of July, Captain Perry re- 
ceived a letter by express from assistant adjutant- 
general Holmes, informing him, by order of General 
Harrison, that the enemy had invested Fort Meigs a 
second time with a heavy force. He stated that the 
presence of the enemy’s squadron off Erie was con- 
- sidered most unfortunate, unless Captain Perry should 
be able to either fight or elude it; and that he was 
directed to recommend it, as the general’s opinion, 
that it should be Captain Perry’s great object to co- 
operate immediately with the army by sailing up 
Lake Erie. If this co-operation could be effected, the 
enemy would be compelled either to retreat precipi- 
tately, or suffer the ultimate necessity of surrender- 
ing. The adjutant-general concluded his letter as 
follows: “I feel great pleasure in conveying to you 
an assurance of the general’s perfect conviction that 
no exertion will be omitted on your part to give the 
crisis an issue of profit and glory to the arms of our 
country.” 

Here was new evidence of the importance attached 
to his early co-operation with the northwestern army, 
and of the responsibility which weighed upon him; 
new stimulus to his ardent desire to meet the enemy, 
and new subject for mortification, that, while supposed 
everywhere to be ready to act, and pressed on all sides 
to put forth on the lake, he was yet unable to move 
for want of men. He mentioned to the general, in 
reply, his inexpressible mortification at his deficiency 
of officers and men; stated that he had, some days 
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before, sent an express to Commodore Chauncey, 
urging him to send the crews immediately; and that 
he had now forwarded him a copy of the general’s 
letter, accompanied by a still more urgent request 
to the same effect. 

His urgent letter to Commodore Chauncey was in 
the following words; and it is interesting, inasmuch 
as it drew from the commodore a reply which occa- 
sioned Perry to request to be removed from Lake Erie: 


POIR; 

“T have this moment received by express the en- 
closed letter from General Harrison. If I had officers 
and men, and I have no doubt you will send’ them, I 
could fight the enemy, and proceed up the lake. But, 
having no one to command the Niagara, and only one 
commissioned lieutenant and two acting lieutenants, 
whatever my wishes may be, going out is out of the 
question. The men that came by Mr. Champlin are a 
motley set, blacks, soldiers, and boys. I cannot think 
you saw them after they were selected. I am, how- 
ever, pleased to see anything in the shape of a man.” 


On the thirtieth of July he received from Lake On- 
tario an additional re-enforcement of sixty officers 
and men. Two days after he opened a rendezvous 
for landsmen, to serve four months, or until after a 
decisive battle, at ten dollars a month. He thus carried 
the total of his force, after landing the confirmed 
invalids, to about three hundred officers and men, to 
man two twenty-gun brigs and eight smaller vessels, 
mounting together fifteen guns, and making an aggre- 
gate of fifty-five guns. These men were, moreover, 
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in general, of the most inferior description, constitu- 
ting the refuse of all that had arrived on Lake Ontario; 
many of them debilitated by recent disease, and more 
than a fifth of them incapacitated by fevers and dysen- 
tery from any duty. With regard to officers, the above 
letter to Commodore Chauncey shows how deficient 
he was. In fact, he stated to the secretary of the navy, 
in a letter of the thirtieth of July, that he had not 
sufficient officers of experience even to navigate the 
vessels. Nevertheless, in view of the critical situa- 
tion of the northwestern army, and of all that was 
expected from him by those who were unacquainted 
with his deficiencies; stimulated by his impatience 
under the daily “bearding” of Commodore Barclay, 
who was almost perpetually in sight, with his colours 
displayed in defiance; and beginning, perhaps, to have 
more doubt than he had expressed that Commodore 
Chauncey would send him the deficient officers and 
men, he determined to set sail with those that he had, 
and such volunteers as he could procure from the 
army, and put all to the issue of a battle, which he 
was especially anxious should be fought before the 
enemy’s squadron should be re-enforced by his new 
and heavy ship the Detroit, which had been launched 
on the seventeenth of July, and might soon be ex- 
pected to appear on the lake, and which would give 
to the enemy a great superiority in tonnage as well 
as in number of guns. 

In estimating the hardihood of Perry’s determina- 
tion to fight at once with a squadron but half manned 
with the worst materials, and these half crews far- 
ther reduced by sickness, we must also take into con- 
sideration that there could have been but little leisure 
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for exercising the guns or training the boarders, pike- 
men, sail-trimmers, and firemen to the various duties 
essential to the offensive and defensive operations of 
a naval engagement. When the able-bodied men of 
the squadron were kept working incessantly almost 
by day and night, humanity, as well as the duty of 
preserving them from utter exhaustion, forbade any 
exertion, however essential, not connected with the 
urgent occupations of the moment. Still opportunity 
had been found, during the last few days that the 
squadron remained within the harbour of Erie, to 
station the crews carefully at quarters, and to give 
them a general idea of all their duties. During several 
hours of each of these days the men were exercised 
thoroughly at the guns, and Perry went round in 
person to see that each man understood his peculiar 
duty ; that the evolutions for loading and firing were 
properly performed; the arrangements perfect for 
passing powder without risk or confusion; and that 
the tubes, matches, and powder-horns were in readiness 
for service. The commander who delegates these 
duties to others, who fails to attend in person to 
whatever concerns the fighting department of his 
vessel, may fatally regret his misplaced confidence in 
the hour of battle. 


— was 


CHAPTER VII. 


Rise of Naval Armaments on Erie.—Character of the Lake.—Nature of 
Harbours.—Erie well chosen for Building our Squadron.—Difficulty of 
Crossing the Bar.—Judicious Preparations.—Labour of getting the 
Lawrence over.—Enemy appear off the Harbour.—Disappear.—Our 
Squadron on the open Lake.—Prepare for Battle.—Sail in Pursuit.— 
Return to Erie.—Arrival of Re-enforcements.—Letter from Commo- 
dore Chauncey.—Perry considers it insulting.—Tenders Resignation of 
his Command.—Commodore Chauncey promises Marines.—Reserves 
them for his own Ship.—Squadron sails for Sandusky.—Visit from 
General Harrison.—Perry goes off Malden.—Offers Battle.-—Anchors 
in Put-in Bay.—TIllness of Perry.—Receives Re-enforcements.—Re- 
covers.—Visits Malden and Sandusky.—Reproachful Letter from Sec- 
retary.—Perry’s Defence. 


'AKE ERIE, about to become the scene of great 
national events, had hitherto been only navi- 
gated by our countrymen in pursuit of com- 

merce. The canoe of the savage or the light bark of 
the trader had almost alone traversed its hitherto 
peaceful surface. But now war was to visit it, and 
the solitudes of nature, as yet accustomed only to 
reverberate the thunders of Heaven, were to be dis- 
turbed by the more terrible engines of human wrath. 
The American Fur Company had, in recent years, con- 
structed one or two vessels for the purpose of trans- 
porting the articles which it trafficked with the Indians 
for peltries to the head of navigation at the upper 
lakes, and bringing down its valuable returns. These 
vessels had a slight armament. The Northwestern 
Company, on the other side of the lake, had also armed 
M. of H.—XXII—9 (129) 
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vessels of considerable size. More recently, the Brit- 
ish government had built several vessels, especially 
intended for cruisers, to give them the command of 
the lake in the event of a war with the United States. 
The Queen Charlotte had been built with this view as 
early as 1808, and some of the small vessels at an 
earlier period. These vessels were originally manned 
with provincial seamen, and officered likewise by 
provincials belonging to a special corps disconnected 
from the royal navy. They had cruised a good deal 
on the lake, were familiar with its coasts, and practised 
in the management of their vessels. In several trifling 
encounters, and particularly in annoying General 
Hull’s army while in Canada, this provincial force had 
exhibited great skill and enterprise. 

With regard to this new arena of naval warfare 
almost in the heart of the wilderness, it may be well 
briefly to state that the lake is about two hundred 
and eighty miles long from the outlet of the Miami 
to the Falls of Niagara, with a breadth varying from 
fifteen to sixty miles, and a depth scarcely anywhere 
exceeding twenty fathoms. Its shores are generally 
sandy or rock-bound, and therefore dangerous to the 
navigator. On the northern shore, the extraordinary 
course of the Thames River, running nearly parallel 
to the course of the lake, at no great distance and in 
the contrary direction to its current, cuts off all the 
streams, and accounts for the almost total absence 
on that side of inlets and harbours. On the American 
side the harbours are more numerous, but all of them 
have bars except that of Put-in Bay in the Bass Is- 
lands, which is accessible for vessels drawing twelve 
feet. At the mouth of the Sandusky there was a 
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pretty good harbour, but that at Erie was much better. 
Its comparative proximity, moreover, to the populous 
_ portion of Pennsylvania, and especially the great 
manufacturing town of Pittsburgh, between which 
and the neighbourhood of Erie there was an almost 
uninterrupted, though tedious, water communication 
by the Alleghany and its tributaries, gave it great ad- 
vantages for the equipment of a naval force. Besides, 
being situated towards the center of the lake, which 
became broad at that point, it rendered the squadron 
less exposed to a surprise and destruction by the 
enemy than it would have been at’ Buffalo, which, in 
fact, was taken and burned in the course of the war. 
Buffalo, too, at that time had no good harbour, that 
which now exists there being almost entirely a work 
of art. Erie, on the contrary, had a beautiful natural © 
harbour, consisting of a bay, very narrow at the en- 
trance, but expanding into a spacious sheet of water 
within. This bay is formed by a peninsula, extending 
in the form of a crab’s claw in a northeasterly direction 
along the shore of the lake. From this remarkable 
point of land, the place had received from the French 
its previous name of Presquisle. Across the mouth 
there was a bar, extending lakeward upward of a 
mile, and varying in depth in the channel from six 
feet at the shoalest part to ten feet. The shoal, being 
formed of light sand, was liable to be affected by gales 
of wind, which occasioned it frequently to vary, and 
sometimes reduced the depth as low as five and even 
four feet. 

This bar, being too shoal for the enemy to cross 
it with his vessels equipped and armed, had offered 
great protection to our squadron from attack during 
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its construction and equipment. Now, however, that 
the squadron was ready to sail, it became a serious 
impediment, inasmuch as it would be indispensable 
to raise the two brigs bodily at least four feet higher 
than their usual draught of nine feet, in order to en- 
able them to pass the bar. This, of course, could only 
be done by the removal of their armament, and in 
smooth water; and as it was within the option of the 
enemy’s commander then blockading the port, as it 
was surely his interest, to attack our squadron at dis- 
advantage while engaged in crossing the bar, par- 
tially divested of its armament, and in the perplexity 
and embarrassment of laborious efforts unfavorable 
to defence, Captain Perry surely expected to be en- 
gaged by the enemy while in the act of removing his 
vessels to the open lake. That he did so is evident 
from the conclusion of a letter to the secretary of the 
navy, dated on the twenty-seventh of July, in which 
he says, “ We are ready to sail the instant officers 
and men arrive; and, as the enemy appear determined 
to dispute the passage of the bar with us, the question 
as to the command of the lake will soon be decided.” 

The measures adopted by Captain Perry in meet- 
ing this trying and dangerous emergency were of the 
most judicious character, and equally creditable to 
his distinguished skill as a seaman, and to his military 
genius and hardihood. Two large camels, or scows, 
of sufficient capacity to displace a given quantity of 
water, and lift the brigs four feet after the removal 
of their armament, had been previously constructed 
by Mr. Brown, to fit exactly the shape of the brigs, 
and, enclosing them at the bow and stern, to meet 
towards the center. A water-battery of three long 
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twelves had also been mounted on the beach, opposite 
the shoalest part of the bar, to assist in the protection 
of the vessels while in the act of crossing. 

Meantime, the enemy continued in the offing, dis- 
playing his colours, with a commodore’s broad pendant 
at the main of the Queen Charlotte; from which it 
appears that our opponents, though so far from the 
scene of action, were not guilty of the absurdity of 
making their commander on Lake Erie wholly sub- 
ordinate to the commander on Lake Ontario. On the 
second of August Commodore Barclay suddenly with- 
drew his vessels, and stood out of sight in the direction 
of the Canada shore. They were still absent on the 
morning of Sunday, the first of August, when the 
commodore weighed with eight of his squadron, and 
beat down to near the bar in readiness for crossing. 
About to undertake with such slender means an object 
of so much national importance, Perry, who had ever 
a deep sense of our dependance on a controlling and 
overruling Providence, now invoked protection and 
aid from the God of battles. A clergyman, whose min- 
istration he had attended on shore, came off by invita- 
tion to the Lawrence; and, the officers of the squadron 
being assembled, the banner of the cross was raised 
high above the ensign, and the sacred offices com- 
menced. The man of God plead devoutly for the 
triumph of our just cause; for our success in wresting 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife from savage hands, 
and subduing the ruthless foe who had encouraged 
and armed them for the slaughter. He then, in an 
appropriate address, set forth all the motives of hu- 
manity, of patriotism, of what depended on them for 
the rescuing of outraged altars and the diffusion of 
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Christianity, and bade them go forth conquering and 
to conquer. The feelings of all were affected and 
elevated by the solemn rites, and the contemplative 
mind of Perry seemed confirmed in its calm and stead- 
fast enthusiasm. 

In the afternoon Major-general Meade, of the mili- 
tia, who had lent all the aid in his power in the defence 
and equipment of the squadron, visited the Lawrence 
with his suite, and was received with a salute of 
fifteen guns. Throughout the day a great concourse 
of people from the neighbouring country, scarcely any 
of whom had ever before seen a square-rigged vessel, 
lined the shore of the lake, filled with astonishment 
at the strangeness of the spectacle. 

Early in the morning of Monday the second, Perry 
ordered five of the small vessels to cross the bar, 
anchor without it, and clear for action; the sixth, with 
the Niagara, to anchor one on each side of the channel 
close within the bar, and spring their broadsides lake- 
ward, in readiness to open on the enemy, should 
_ they appear, and cover the passage of the Lawrence. 
The vessels had been towed to the bar, when, to the 
great annoyance of Captain Perry, he found that the 
lake was considerably below its usual level; that 
there was only four feet water on the bar instead of 
six, and that it would be necessary to lighten even 
the small vessels to get them over. Still, the smooth- 
ness of the lake and the absence of the enemy in- 
duced him to proceed. While the small vessels were 
getting over, the guns of the Lawrence, with the ex- 
ception of one or two to assist in her defence, were 
hoisted out, with their charges in them, and placed in 
boats, which were dropped astern. The camels were 
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then got alongside, and the water allowed to run into 
them until their tops were nearly level with the sur- 
face. The camels were then lashed together, and 
solid blocks arranged on top of them, so as to reach 
the ends of stout spars which had been laid across 
the Lawrence through her ports, and securely lashed 
down to the frame of the vessel. This being arranged, 
the pumps were set at work in the scows, which raised 
gradually, lifting the brig with them as the water was 
discharged. In this way the Lawrence was lifted 
three feet, which, with what she had raised on the 
removal of her armament, reduced her draught to 
about four feet. When she got on the shoalest part 
of the bar, however, it was found that the water had 
still shoaled, and that it was impossible to force her 
over, notwithstanding every exertion that could be 
made by heaving on the cables and anchors which had 
been carried out. The Lawrence had settled a little 
from the slacking of the lashings and giving way 
of one of the spars which passed from camel to camel. 
It became, therefore, indispensable to sink the camels 
again, get additional blocks between them and the 
cross-pieces, and replace the broken one. This ex- 
pedient was resorted to towards nightfall; a few inches 
diminution of the Lawrence’s draught was thus gained, 
and she was slowly and by main strength hove across 
the bar in the course of that night and the following 
day. In this laborious service efficient aid was re- 
ceived from the militia of the neighbourhood, under the 
orders of General David Meade. 

Daylight of the fourth of August found the Law- 
rence’s crew, with most of those of the other vessels, 
still hard at work. She got fairly afloat at eight 
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o’clock, and her guns were quickly mounted, and 
everything prepared for action. The Niagara was got 
over more easily on the following day ; but was still on 
the bar when the enemy appeared in the offing, stand- 
ing in with a leading breeze. Encouraged by their 
young commander, and excited by his appeals to their 
pride and patriotism, the exhausted seamen rallied to 
the call, and, by unparalleled exertions, the Niagara 
was in deep water at eleven o’clock. To gain time 
while engaged in the task of mounting her battery, 
Perry now gave orders to Lieutenant Packett, of the 
Ariel, and sailing-master Champlain, of the Scorpion, 
both their vessels being fast-sailing schooners, to 
weigh anchor and stand out towards the enemy, and 
annoy him with their heavy guns at long shot. These 
officers obeyed instantly, and dashed directly at the 
enemy, and opened a fire on him in the most gallant 
manner. Meantime the Lawrence remained at anchor, 
and the people being at quarters, commenced exercis- 
ing the guns, when it became apparent that they were 
not yet to be called on to use them in earnest. It 
does not appear to have been Commodore Barclay’s 
intention to take advantage of the critical situation of 
our squadron in crossing the bar to bring on an en- 
gagement, as Captain Perry had expected. If it had 
been, he would hardly have been turned from his pur- 
pose by this slight, though well-timed and well-exe- 
cuted demonstration, nor yet by the judicious and 
admirable disposition which Captain Perry had made 
to cover the inevitable weakness of his position while 
crossing the bar. His motive for neglecting this fa- 
vourable opportunity for attack was doubtless the 
certainty which he felt that in a fortnight he should 
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have the co-operation of his heavy ship the Detroit, 
which would give him, in every respect, a decided 
superiority. Whatever may have been his motives, 
and they were no doubt worthy of a brave man, after 
a short cannonade with the two schooners, he bore 
up with his squadron, and stood across the lake in 
the direction of Long Point. 

In the midst of these anxious operations, Captain 
Perry had received another urgent letter from General 
Harrison, inviting the early co-operation of his squad- 
ron. He instantly replied to it in the following words: 
“T have had the honour to receive your letter of the 
twenty-eighth of July this morning, and hasten, in 
reply, to inform you that I have succeeded in getting 
one of the sloops-of-war over the bar. The other will 
probably be over to-day or to-morrow. The enemy 
is now standing for us with five sail. We have seven 
over the bar; all small, however, except the Lawrence. 
I am of opinion that in two days the naval superiority 
will be decided on this lake. Should we be successful, 
I shall sail for the head of the lake immediately to 
co-operate with you, and hope that our joint efforts 
wil be productive of honour and advantage to our 
country. The squadron is not much more than half 
manned; but, as I see no prospect of receiving re- 
enforcements, I have determined to commence my 
operations. I have requested Captain Richardson to 
despatch an express to you the moment the issue of 
our contest with the enemy is known. My anxiety 
to join you is very great, and, had seamen been sent 
to me in time, I should now, in all probability, have 
been at the head of the lake, acting in conjunction 
with you.” In a postcript he adds, “Thank God, 
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the other sloop-of-war is over. I shall be after the 

enemy, who is now making off, in a few hours. I 

shall be with you shortly.” 

During the remainder of the fifth of August and 
the whole of the following night, the crews of the 
different vessels were busily engaged in getting on 
board and distributing a few necessary stores, receiv- 
ing volunteers from the militia, and preparing the 
vessels for sailing and for battle. At three o’clock in 
the morning of the sixth, the signal was made for 
the squadron to weigh anchor, and at four the vessels 
were all under sail, standing for Long Point, the 
direction in which the enemy had been last seen. The 
earnest desire of Perry to meet the enemy may be 
judged from his indefatigable and unceasing efforts 
to get his vessels over the bar, to prepare them for 
battle, and go in pursuit of the enemy. His ardour 
was warmly shared by his officers and men. From 
daylight on the second to the fourth of August, Perry, 
though in weak health, had not closed his eyes, and 
not an officer or man in that squadron had enjoyed a 
moment’s rest, except such as could be snatched upon 
deck. During the search for the enemy the vessels 
were cleared for action, and there could have been 
little opportunity for repose. After an ineffectual pur- 
suit of twenty-four hours, the enemy having, as it after- 
ward proved, proceeded to Malden, at the head of the 
lake, the squadron returned to its anchorage off Erie, 
having barely been able to fetch that place. Had the 
wind favoured, the commodore intended to have fol- 
lowed the enemy to the head of the lake. 

The seventh and eighth of August were employed 
in filling up with provisions, and receiving the military 
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stores for the army of General Harrison. It was the 
intention of Captain Perry to have put to sea on the 
evening of the eighth, on his way up the lake; but in 
the course of the day he received an express from 
Lieutenant Elliott, dated at Cattaraugus, sixty miles 
lower down the lake, informing Captain Perry that 
he had reached that place on his way to join the squad- 
ron and take the command of the Niagara, together 
with two acting lieutenants, eight midshipmen, a mas- 
ter-mate, a clerk, and eighty-nine men, making a re- 
enforcement of one hundred and two souls in all. 

This pleasing announcement is thus noticed in Mr. 
Hambleton’s journal, and is interesting as giving a 
lively picture of the position and feelings of Perry. 
“We went on shore and transacted a variety of busi- 
ness; paid off the volunteers, so that we have none 
but the four months’ men who signed articles. Cap- 
tain Perry has just received a letter from General 
Harrison, informing him of the raising of the siege 
of Camp Meigs, and of the unsuccessful attack on the 
fort at Sandusky, commanded by Lieutenant Craughan. 
The prisoners taken there state that the new ship 
Detroit was launched at Malden on the seventeenth 
of last month. Captain Perry and I dined on shore. 
After dinner being alone, we had a long conversation 
on the state of our affairs. He confessed that he was 
now much at a loss what to do. While he feels the 
danger of delay, he is not insensible to the hazard of 
encountering an enemy without due preparation. His 
officers are few and inexperienced, and we are short 
of seamen. His repeated and urgent requests for men 
having been treated with the most mortifying ncglect, 
he declines making another. While thus engaged, 
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a midshipman, Mr. J. B. Montgomery, entered and 
handed him a letter. It was from Lieutenant Elliott, 
on his way to join him with several officers and 
eighty-nine seamen. He was electrified by this news, 
and, as soon as we were alone, declared he had not 
been so happy since his arrival.” 

The commodore immediately repaired on board the 
Lawrence, and despatched the Ariel to run the coast 
down towards Cattaraugus, and bring up Lieutenant 
Elliott and his party. They arrived on the tenth of 
August, and the men proved to be of a very su- 
perior character to those which had been hitherto 
sent; their arrival and their superior character being 
both in no small degree attributable to the more urgent 
request of Captain Perry, and his complaints as to 
the character of those that were sent, which, though 
producing irritation in the mind of Commodore Chaun- 
cey, had also been attended with this salutary effect. 

The men brought up by Lieutenant Elliott are 
represented, indeed, as having been “ prime men,” the 
first draught of that character which had yet been 
received on Lake Erie. This officer, who, soon after, 
received his commission as a master-commandant, de- 
rived the chief benefit from this valuable accession of 
seamen. The crew of the Lawrence being more 
nearly complete in numbers, though she had a large 
number of sick, than that of the Niagara, the greater 
part of the new draught was taken on board of the 
Niagara. Sailing-master Taylor, of the Lawrence, 
happened to be on board of that vessel when Lieuten- 
ant Elliott took command of her, and remarked that, 
as the men arrived alongside of her, Lieutenant Elliott 
called from the boats the men previously designated 
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for the different stations of importance on board of 
his vessel. He thus assumed to himself a right of 
selection among the men, whose relative merits were 
well known to him, and the residue, after being thus 
gleaned by him, was distributed among the other 
vessels. This induced Mr. Taylor, who, being a thor- 
ough seaman himself, was well calculated to appreciate 
the value of seamanship in others, and who was per- 
sonally interested in seeing a fair share of good men 
on board the vessel to which he belonged, to remark 
to his commander, that the different vessels of the 
squadron were very unequally manned, in consequence 
of so great a proportion of the effective men being 
engrossed by the Niagara. With the same magna- 
nimity which he had used on a former occasion towards 
Captain Morris—a magnanimity most unusual in the 
service, and which strongly contrasted with the course 
which Commodore Chauncey had pursued towards 
him—Captain Perry took no notice of the discourtesy 
shown to him, as the commanding officer in this un- 
authorized selection, and no steps to equalize the 
effective force of the vessel under his command, which 
was to bear the brunt and burden of the day in his 
country’s battle, with that of his junior officer. 

This acceptable re-enforcement of effective men, 
due, in no inconsiderable degree, to the urgent remon- 
strances of Captain Perry, was accompanied by a 
letter, which betrayed great irritation on the part of 
the commodore, and was well suited to irritate and 
wound the person to whom it was addressed. It was 
dated on board the Pike, off Burlington Bay, on the 
thirteenth of July; and, instead of being directed, as 
was the custom of the commodore, “to Captain Perry, 
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senior naval officer at Lake Erie,’ it was simply, 
“commanding the U. S. brig Lawrence.” It ran as 
follows: 


PSUR. 

“T have been duly honoured with your letters of 
the twenty-third and twenty-sixth ultimo, and notice 
your anxiety for men and officers. I am equally anx- 
ious to furnish you, and no time shall be lost in 
sending officers and men to you, as soon as the public 
service will allow me to send them from this lake. I 
regret that you are not pleased with the men sent 
you by Messrs. Champlin and Forrest; for, to my 
knowledge, a part of them are not surpassed by any 
seamen we have in the fleet; and I have yet to learn 
that the colour of the skin, or the cut and trimmings 
of the coat, can affect a man’s qualifications or use- 
fulness. I have nearly fifty blacks on board of this 
ship, and many of them are among my best men; and 
those people you call soldiers have been to sea from 
two to seventeen years, and I presume that you will 
find them as good and useful as any men on board of 
your vessel, at least if I can judge by comparison, 
for those which we have on board of this ship are atten- 
tive and obedient, and, as far as I can judge, many of 
them excellent seamen; at any rate, the men sent to 
Lake Erie have been selected with a view of sending 
a fair proportion of petty officers and seamen, and 
I presume, upon examination, it will be found that 
they are equal to those upon this lake. 

“T have received several letters from the secretary 
of the navy, urging the necessity of the naval force 
upon Lake Erie acting immediately. You will there- 
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fore, aS soon as you receive a sufficient number of 
men, Commence your operations against the enemy, 
and, as soon as possible, co-operate with the army 
under General Harrison. As you have assured the 
secretary that you should conceive yourself equal or 
superior to the enemy with a force in men so much less 
than I had deemed necessary, there will be a great deal 
expected from you by your country, and I trust they 
will not be disappointed in the high expectations 
formed of your gallantry and judgment. I will barely 
make an observation, which was impressed upon my 
mind by an old soldier, that is, ‘ Never despise your 
enemy. I was mortified to see, by your letters to the 
secretary, extracts and copies of which have been 
forwarded to me, that you complain that the distance 
was so great between Sackett’s Harbour and Erie that 
you could not get instructions from me in time to 
execute with any advantage to the service, thereby 
intimating the necessity of a separate command. Would 
it not have been as well to have made the complaint to 
me instead of the secretary? 

“My confidence in your zeal and abilities is un- 
diminished, and I sincerely hope that your success may 
equal your utmost wishes. I shall despatch to you 
some officers and seamen and farther instructions on 
my return to Niagara, where I hope to be the day after 
to-morrow.” 


It will be seen that the commodore does not dis- 
tinctly assert that the men sent to Lake Erie were 
equal to those whom he had retained. He only pre- 
sumes that, upon examination, they will be found to 
be equal. A part of them, he says, to his knowledge, 
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were not surpassed by any seamen in his fleet. The 
commodore could not have hazarded an unqualified 
assertion. All the officers on Lake Erie unite in pro- 
nouncing the men sent to that lake by Commodore 
Chauncey as having been the most wretched selection 
that could have been made; while it is equally no- 
torious in the service, notwithstanding what Mr. 
Cooper says in exculpation of Commodore Chauncey, 
as to the generally inferior character of the seamen 
on all the lakes, that there were on Lake Ontario a 
large proportion of as good seamen as ever trod a 
ship’s deck; the genuine long queues abounded there. 
Commodore Chauncey, a thorough seaman himself, 
had a passion for the collection about him of all the 
most finished specimens of the true man-of-war’s- 
men that could be found; and, unfortunately, the 
gratification of this taste was brought into collision 
with the obligations of duty, as well as the sense of 
magnanimity which rendered it incumbent upon him 
to send to a junior officer a full and fair share of sea- 
men for the execution of an important trust, and to 
send them in season. The consciousness that he had 
not done this, led him to receive with greater irritation 
Captain Perry’s letter of complaint, and prompted the 
irony and sarcasm of his reply. 

The following extract from Mr. Hambleton’s jour- 
nal is amply confirmatory of what we have said with 
regard to the detention on Lake Ontario. Several 
officers who served on Lake Ontario confirm the ac- 
count of the extraordinary number of men, exactly 
double what were necessary, whom the commodore 
had continued to crowd together on board the Pike. 
“ Several weeks ago, the secretary of the navy informed 
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Captain Perry that a sufficient number for both lakes 
had been forwarded. This is true; but, unfortunately, 
they were all sent to Lake Ontario, where our portion 
was detained without necessity. For instance, the 
Pike, with a single deck and twenty-six guns, had four 
hundred men, most of them prime seamen, mustering 
in all four hundred and seventy; and even now he 
has not sent a single officer of rank or experience ex- 
cept Captain Elliott.” 

With the feeling of an old officer addressing his 
inferior in rank and age, the commodore may have 
thought that the commendatory phrase which closed 
his letter would have qualified the bitterness of his 
rebuke; but the patience and amiability of Perry was 
coupled with extreme sensitiveness to whatever af- 
fected his honour. On the very day that he received 
the commodore’s letter, he enclosed a copy of it to 
the secretary of the navy, earnestly requesting that 
he might be removed from his present station. Mr. 
Cooper has incorrectly placed Captain Perry’s applica- 
tion for removal from his command on;the ground of 
his “complaining of the quality of the crews of the 
vessels which he commanded.” If this statement were 
to remain uncorrected, it would leave an impression 
upon the public mind suited to diminish the well- 
earned fame of Perry; an impression, indeed, which it 
is the general tendency of all that Mr. Cooper has 
written with regard to him to produce. But for this 
circumstance, the difficulty which took place between 
Commodore Chauncey and Captain Perry would not 
have been here adverted to, as it did not prevent them 
from subsequently resuming their friendship. Cap- 
tain Perry’s letter will show the real grounds of his 
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request to be removed from under Commodore Chaun- 
cey’s command, and the unfounded character of Mr. 
Cooper’s allegation. It is dated on board the Law- 
rence, at Erie, on the tenth of August. 


OROIR: 

“T am under the disagreeable necessity of request- 
ing a removal from this station. The enclosed copy 
of a letter from Commodore Chauncey will, I am sat- 
isfied, convince you that I cannot serve longer under 
an officer who has been so totally regardless of my 
feelings. The men spoken of by Commodore Chauncey 
are those mentioned in the roll I did myself the honour 
to send you. They may, sir, be as good as are on the 
other lake; but, if so, that squadron must be poorly 
manned indeed. In the requisition for men sent by 
your order, I made a note, saying I should consider 
myself equal or superior to the enemy with a smaller 
number of men. What then might have been consid- 
ered certain, may, from lapse of time, be deemed 
problematical. 

“The commodore insinuates that I have taken meas- 
ures to obtain a separate command. I beg leave to 
ask you, sir, if anything in any of my letters to you 
could be construed into such a meaning. On my re- 
turn to this place in June last, I wrote you that the 
Queen Charlotte and Lady Prevost were off this har- 
bour, and if they remained a few days I might possibly 
be able to intercept their return to Malden. I had no 
orders to act; and the only way of obtaining them in 
time was to write to you, sir, as the communication 
between Commodore Chauncey and myself occupied 
considerably upward of a month. In my request, I 
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meant this as a reason for applying to you on the 
emergency instead of to the commodore. 

“T have been on this station upward of five 
months, and during that time have submitted cheer- 
fully and with pleasure to fatigue and anxiety hith- 
erto unknown to me in the service. I have had a very 
responsible situation, without an officer, except one 
sailing-master, of the least experience. However se- 
riously I have felt my situation, not a murmur has 
escaped me. The critical state of General Harrison 
was such that I took upon myself the very great 
responsibility of going out with the few young officers 
you had been pleased to send me, with the few seamen 
I had, and*as many volunteers as I could muster from 
the militia. I did not shrink from this responsibility ; 
but, sir, at that very moment I surely did not antici- 
pate the receipt of a letter in every line of which is 
insult. Under all these circumstances, I beg most 
respectfully and most earnestly that I may be imme- 
diately removed from this station. I am willing to 
forego that reward which I have considered for two 
months past almost within my grasp. If, sir, I have 
rendered my country any service in the equipment of 
this squadron, I beg it may be considered an in- 
ducement to grant my request. I shall proceed with 
the squadron and whatever is in my power shall 
be done to promote the interest and honor of the 
service.” 


The reader may thus see for himself that Captain 
Perry’s application for removal from his command 
was made upon the specific ground that he was un- 
willing to serve under an officer who had been totally 
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regardless of his feelings, by addressing to him a 
letter which he conceived to be insulting in every 
line, and not in any measure or degree on account 
of “the quality of the crews of the vessels he com- 
manded,” as is incorrectly alleged by Mr. Cooper. 
In going out with only three hundred officers and men, 
and a few militia volunteers hastily collected, on his 
own responsibility and without orders to act, he 
manifested his willingness to meet the enemy, what- 
ever might be “the quality of the crews of the vessels 
he commanded,” as he subsequently did his ability to 
triumph signally with the same materials. 

Lieutenant Elliott was at the same time the bearer 
of a second letter from Commodore Chauncey, dated 
off Niagara on the third of August, in which he ex- 
pressed the hope that the one hundred officers and 
men accompanying Lieutenant Elliott, together with 
such assistance as Captain Perry might be able to 
get from the army, would place him so nearly upon 
a footing with the enemy as to enable him to go out 
and offer battle, and open, if possible, an immediate 
intercourse with General Harrison. Commodore 
Chauncey also expressed his disappointment at not 
being able to send Captain Perry any marines, as he 
had expected to have done. He stated that, as Captain 
Wainwright, who had been announced as about to 
arrive with a detachment, had not reached Sackett’s 
Harbour before the commodore sailed, he was unable 
to send them at that time without distressing his 
own ship; but, as soon as he should return to Sack- 
ett’s Harbour, he promised to send fifty marines to 
Captain Perry. Ten days after making this promise, 
the commodore, while on his way to Sackett’s Har- 
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bour, met with the schooner Lady of the Lake, which, 
by his order, was transporting the promised detach- 
ment of marines to Niagara, to be thence forwarded 
to Lake Erie. Commodore Chauncey now took these 
marines, which he had promised to Captain Perry, 
and which would have been so valuable to him, on 
board of his own vessels. The reason assigned by 
Mr. Cooper for this unjust appropriation was, that 
Commodore Chauncey had recently lost one hundred 
and fifty men by the foundering of two of his vessels, 
and the capture of two others by the enemy in action, 
on the night of the tenth of August. Yet, three or 
four days after Commodore Chauncey deemed it neces- 
sary to strengthen himself with this feeble re-enforce- 
ment to his large force, but which would have been 
of so much importance to the smaller force of Cap- 
tain Perry, we find the commodore, in the absence of 
two of his cruisers, the Fair American and Asp, of- 
tering battle to the whole British squadron off the 
False Ducks. If the commodore considered himself 
a match for the British squadron without two of his 
cruisers, with still more confidence might he have 
gone into action with those two vessels, and without 
the fifty marines withheld from Lake Erie, where their 
presence was so essential. As for the substitution 
of either militiamen or newly-levied regular troops 
for marines, it is needless to say how ill the former 
could supply the place of the latter. Marines; from 
the long-continued habit of serving on shipboard, are 
as much at home there as seamen, and are of essential 
use in the discharge of every ordinary duty. In 
battle, whether stationed at the great guns, to the 
exercise of which they are trained in all well-disci- 
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plined ships, as, indeed, they should be while in 
barracks, or using their own appropriate arms, they 
have ever shown the most devoted courage. These 
circumstances add to the injustice which Commodore 
Chauncey did to Captain Perry in withholding from 
him his due quota of marines, under a pretext which 
is wholly insufficient. It would be unfair to Com- 
modore Chauncey not to state that the injustice done 
by him to Captain Perry, in withholding a sufficient 
number of good men, has been practised not. unfre- 
quently by our old commanders, though, perhaps, in 
Jess critical circumstances. Deprived of the distinc- 
tion of higher grades as a just reward of faithful serv- 
ices, and accustomed yearly to see their juniors take 
rank beside them, they cling with pertinacity to every 
admitted attribute of their superior station, and use 
their authority in a narrow spirit, and with reference 
chiefly to themselves. The subjects of injustice them- 
selves, they are not a little prone to exercise injustice 
towards others. The creation of a higher grade, while 
it would incalculably promote the discipline and best 
interests of the service, would impart a magnanimity 
to our old commanders in their relations with their 
inferiors, which they are at present but little in the 
habit of practising. 

It may be as well here to state, that the difficulty 
growing out of Commodore Chauncey’s harsh letter 
of the thirtieth of July was closed, so far as these 
two officers were concerned, by the following reply 
of Commodore Chauncey to Captain Perry’s letter, 
announcing his having requested to be withdrawn 
from Lake Erie. It is inserted in justice to Commo- 
dore Chauncey, as being alike creditable to his good 
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sense and good feeling. The letter is dated at Sackett’s 
Harbour on the twenty-seventh of August. 


MeDIR; 

‘I have received your letter of the eleventh instant, 
wherein you inform me that you had enclosed a copy 
of my letter of the thirtieth of July to the honourable 
the secretary of the navy, with a request that you 
might be immediately removed from Lake Erie. I 
regret your determination for various reasons; the 
first and most important is, that the public service 
would suffer from a change, and your removal might 
in some degree defeat the objects of the campaign. 
Although I conceive that you have treated me with 
less candour than I was entitled to, considering the 
warm interest that I have always taken in your be- 
half, yet my confidence in your zeal and ability has 
been undiminished, and I should really regret that any 
circumstance should remove you from your present 
command before you have accomplished the objects 
for which you were sent to Erie; and I trust that 
you will give the subject all the consideration that 
its importance requires before you make up your 
mind definitely. You ought also to consider that the 
first duty of an officer is to sacrifice all personal feel- 
ings to his public duties.” 


The volunteers from the militia which Captain 
Perry had taken on board to go in pursuit of the enemy 
had only been for that single cruise. He was unable 
to procure any permanent volunteers to perform the 
duty of marines during the cruising season. With 
his small force, a few short of four hundred officers 
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and men, he sailed on the twelfth of August from 
Erie, to proceed up the lake and place himself in co- 
operation with the northwestern army, the head- 
quarters of which were then at Seneca, on the banks 
of the Sandusky. The order of sailing established by 
Perry for his squadron was in a double column; 
the Lawrence, Purcupine, Caledonia, Ohio, and Ariel 
being on the right, and the Niagara, Trippe, Tigress, 
Somers, and Scorpion on the left, in the order re- 
spectively in which they are named. It will be 
seen that he had now added the Ohio and Trippe 
to his squadron, under the command respectively 
of Sailing-master D. Dobbin and Lieutenant J. E. 
Smith. There was also an established line of battle 
in one line, with the Ariel and Scorpion, the two 
fastest of the small vessels, stationed on the opposite 
side from the enemy, and near the commodore, in a 
situation to support any part of the line that might 
require it. In a subsequent order, the Scorpion was 
brought into the line, and the distance between the 
vessels was fixed at a half cable’s length. Fnally, 
there was an order of attack, in which a particular 
antagonist in the British squadron was assigned to 
each vessel of ours, which was intended to facilitate 
the business of remodelling the line of battle, if neces- 
sary, according to the arrangement of the enemy’s 
squadron when it should be fallen in with, and to fix 
in the mind of each commander his special adversary. 
In this order of attack Perry had reserved to himself 
the privilege of fighting the largest of the enemy’s 
ships, and had accordingly placed the Lawrence op- 
posite the Detroit in the diagram, and the Niagara, 
in like manner, opposite the second British ship, the 
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Queen Charlotte. Provision was made, in case of a 
separation of our vessels and an accidental rencounter 
in the night, to prevent a collision under the impres- 
sion of their being enemies, that our vessels should 
hoist one light and hail, the vessel to windward should 
answer first “ Jones,” to which the leewardmost would 
answer “ Madison.” ‘The additional order was subse- 
quently issued, that, in the event of the enemy’s ap- 
proaching our squadron to attack it while at anchor, 
the signal of two consecutive musket-shots from the 
Lawrence would be a signal for the vessels to cut 
their cables and make sail, beginning with the leeward- 
most, and form astern of the Lawrence, which would 
show a light; three consecutive musket-shots would 
be the signal to weigh in the same succession. The 
orders were all well conceived to promote concerted 
action and prevent surprise, and indicated judgment 
and forethought. 

On the sixteenth the squadron arrived off Cunning- 
ham’s Island, near the head of the lake, without having 
seen the enemy. It was blowing fresh at the time, 
which prevented it from taking a berth close in with 
Sandusky Bar, as Perry had intended, in order to 
disembark the military stores for the army, and com- 
municate with General Harrison. On the following 
day, one of the enemy’s small cruisers having hove 
in sight, probably to reconnoitre, the squadron gave 
chase and was nearly up with her, when, night coming 
on, she disappeared among the group of the Sisters. 

The squadron now anchored off Sandusky, and 
General Harrison came on board the Lawrence on the 
nineteenth of August, in the evening, accompanied 
by Generals Cass and M’Arthur, Colonel Gaines, Major 
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Croghan, with the whole of his numerous staff, and 
twenty-six chiefs of the Shawnee, Wyandot, and Dela- 
ware Indians; among whom were three highly influen- 
tial ones, Crane, Black Hoof, and Captain Tommy by 
name. The object of the general in bringing the 
Indians was, that they might inform their friends then 
with the enemy of our force, with the hope of detach- 
ing them. They were, of course, filled with wonder 
at the spectacle of our “ big canoes,” On the morning 
of the twentieth, a salute was fired in honor of the 
general’s visit. Perry learned from him that he was 
not ready to advance, and determined, in the interim, 
to go in pursuit of the enemy’s squadron and offer it 
battle. The general and commodore spent the day in 
reconnoitring Put-in Bay, to the advantages of which 
the general had first called his attention. After con- 
certing their plans for the removal of the army to 
this point, when it should be all assembled previously 
to invading Canada, the general returned on the 
twenty-first to his camp. Perry proceeded on the 
twenty-third to Put-in Bay, and on the twenty-fifth 
stood for Malden, and discovered the British squadron 
at anchor within Bar Point. It had not yet been re- 
enforced by the new ship Detroit, which they could 
not discern. The wind blew fresh at the time; and, as 
the Bay of Malden can only be approached and left 
again with a leading breeze, when the wind is from 
southwest or northeast, Captain Perry thought it un- 
safe to run the risk of getting embayed, in which event 
he would be much,exposed to lose some of his dullest 
sailers. On this account, and in consequence of being 
attacked with bilious remittent fever, a disease which 
was very prevalent in the squadron, and which was 
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attended with almost immediate prostration of 
strength, he took his squadron into Put-in Bay. This 
is a snug harbour, formed by the group of Bass Is- 
lands. It opens towards the Canada shore in the di- 
rection of Malden, overlooks the passage into the upper 
and lower lakes, and offers an admirable point for 
protecting the adjacent coasts of Ohio, and the outlets 
of the numberless streams which here disembogue into 
Lake Erie. Soon after Perry’s attack, his disease, 
owing doubtless to the strength of his constitution, 
assumed a very malignant character. The surgeon of 
the Lawrence was seriously ill, as were the chaplain, 
Mr. T. Breese, and Alexander Perry, the commodore’s 
brother. The assistant surgeon, Dr. U. Parsons, him- 
self out of health, was obliged to prescribe for the 
commodore, and all the sick of the Lawrence and of 
the small vessels. He resorted at once, in the com- 
modore’s case, to strong remedial measures, and ap- 
plied a blister to the back of his neck. On the twenty- 
eighth of August Dr. Parsons himself became affected 
with the prevailing fever. Though so ill as to be in- 
capable of walking, with a humane self-devotion most 
honourable to him, he continued to attend at the bed- 
sides of the sick, to which he was carried, and to pre- 
scribe for them, not only on board of the Lawrence, 
but on board the small vessels, being lifted for the 
purpose on board of them in his cot, and the sick 
brought on deck for his prescription. 

On the thirty-first of August, while lying in Fut- 
in Bay, Perry received from General Harrison a re- 
enforcement of near one hundred men, which, after 
deducting a few deaths, and others left on shore as 
useless at Erie, carried the total of his muster-roll to 
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four hundred and ninety souls. Some of the men who 
had been selected from General M’Arthur’s brigade 
were lake or river boatmen, and were received as 
seamen. The majority, however, were intended to 
perform duty as marines in the squadron, in conse- 
quence of the disappointment in receiving the expected 
guard from Ontario. The men detailed for this service 
were chiefly taken from the Kentucky militia and from 
the twenty-eighth regiment of infantry, which had re- 
cently joined the army from Kentucky, where it had 
been entirely raised. The whole party, officers and 
men included, were volunteers, led by a spirit of ad- 
venture to embark in an enterprise so different from 
the previous habits of their life. Few of them had 
ever seen a vessel before they were marched to the 
mouth of the Sandusky, and their astonishment and 
curiosity when they got on board were irrepressible. 
They climbed to the masthead; dove to the bottom of 
the hold; passed, without stopping or understanding 
any distinction, from the sick bay to the captain’s 
cabin, expressing their admiration as they went in awk- 
ward but rapturous terms. These Kentuckians were 
dressed in their favourite fringed linsey-woolsey hunt- 
ing-shirts and drawers, and were themselves equally an 
object of curiosity to the officers and seamen, few of 
whom had ever seen any of these hardy borderers. 
Perry, for a time, was amused with the rest; but began, 
ere long, to fear that his extraordinary marines would 
lend but little assistance in their appropriate office 
of sustaining the discipline and etiquette of the squad- 
ron. Soon after their arrival, he briefly stated to the 
non-commissioned officer in command of that portion 
of the detachment which had been detailed for his 
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own vessel, the nature of the duties that would be 
required of them, and the line of conduct they would 
be required to preserve. The officer then mustered 
his men on deck, and informed them that they had been 
kindly indulged by Commodore Perry with an oppor-! 
tunity of gratifying their curiosity by seeing the ship, 
in doing which they had been permitted to violate the 
rules and discipline of the sea-service without rebuke. 
They must now come to order, and submit themselves 
to the usual discipline of marines, confine themselves 
to their proper places, and attend to their appropriate 
duties, which were forthwith explained to them. The 
stout Kentuckians took the admonition in good part; 
they carefully conformed to all that was required of 
them, were of essential use in manning the squadron, 
and replacing the marines and seamen which Com- 
modore Chauncey had withheld; and their association 
with Perry was, to such of them as survived to tell 
the tale of their adventures, a special and enduring 
source of gratification. 

His complement thus completed as to numbers, 
this valuable interval of repose was profitably em- 
ployed, by Perry’s orders in teaching his ill-assorted 
crews their duty, and training them in the various 
evolutions preparatory to battle. 

After a week’s confinement to his berth, Perry be- 
came convalescent, and found himself sufficiently 
well on the first of September to be upon deck. On 
that day he got his squadron once more in motion 
and stood off Malden. As the weather was settled and 
the wind favourable for standing in and out of the 
bay, Captain Perry ran very close in, and continued 
off the harbour the whole day with his colours set. 
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He found their new ship, the Detroit, rigged and an- 
chored with the rest of their squadron at the mouth 
of the harbour, under cover of a battery on the main- 
land, flanked by a second on an island opposite. His 
anticipations of the enemy’s obtaining a superior force 
by the equipment of this ship, which he had studied to 
prevent by appearing on the lake and striking a blow 
while his force was yet superior to that of the enemy, 
being thus defeated by the delay of Commodore Chaun- 
cey in sending the crews for his vessels, it only re- 
mained for him to try the issue of a battle, of which 
the chances were now rendered so much against him. 
This purpose he was still no less firmly bent on ef- 
fecting. It appears, moreover, that he already medi- 
tated an attack on the enemy under the guns of his 
batteries, should he be unsuccessful in drawing him 
out, in concert with an attack from General Harrison 
by land. 

As the enemy showed no disposition at this time 
to accept the offer of battle thus made to him, on 
equal terms, in the open lake, Perry, after carefully 
reconnoitring his position, bore up for Sandusky on 
the second of September, in order to communicate 
with General Harrison with regard to embarking his 
army for an attack on Malden. Captain Perry was 
of opinion that he could embark twenty-five hundred 
or three thousand men; but they would so encumber 
his decks as to destroy the use of the great guns. He 
called the general’s attention to a small island, known 
as the Middle Sister, distant about fifteen miles from 
Malden, which he thought would offer an excellent 
rendezvous the day previous to an attack. This sug- 
gestion was subsequently adopted. 
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A most deeply mortifying circumstance attended 
Captain Perry’s return to Sandusky. He found there 
two separate letters from the secretary of the navy, 
dated on the eighteenth of August. One of them was 
in reply to his application for removal from the com- 
mand of Lake Erie. It was an exceedingly temperate 
and judicious letter, in which, while he was informed 
that the interests of the public service did not admit 
of a change of commanders under existing circum- 
stances, his patriotism and sense of duty were power- 
fully appealed to as motives for inducing him to allay 
his feelings of discontent, to avoid recrimination, and 
persevere in the zealous and honourable path of duty 
which he had hitherto pursued with so much credit 
to himself and advantage to his country. The secre- 
tary concluded his letter with the following admirable 
sentiment, so well suited to influence a generous 
temper: 

“Tt is the duty of an officer, and in none does his 
character shine more conspicuous, to sacrifice all per- 
sonal motives and feelings when in collision with the 
public good. This sacrifice you are called upon to 
make; and I calculate with confidence upon your ef- 
forts to restore and preserve harmony, and to con- 
centrate the vigorous exertions of all in carrying into 
effect the great objects of your enterprise.” 


The soothing and complimentary effects of this 
letter were, however, accompanied by a very bitter 
antidote in another letter from the same functionary 
of the same date, which, without once adverting to the 
subject of the difficulty with Commodore Chauncey, 
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or the tendered resignation of the Lake Erie command, 
was filled throughout with reproof and animadversion, 
expressed occasionally in a tone sufficiently bitter and 
taunting. It commenced thus abruptly: 


“A draught has been drawn upon me for four 
thousand two hundred and seventy-eight dollars for 
lead ballast. This appears to me extraordinary; for, 
admitting there was no pig-iron, yet as you are on a 
fresh-water lake, and require no room for water, and 
but little for provisions and stores for a short cruise, 
stone, properly stowed and leveled, would have an- 
swered every purpose. I presume, i. neither pig-iron 
nor lead could have been procured, that the object 
would not have been frustrated on that account. I 
make great allowances for the remote situation and 
want of local resources, but the expenditures have been 
great indeed. 

“T observe Mr. Magrath, a purser, in command of 
one of the vessels. You have several officers, highly 
spoken of by their late commanders, who are now 
commissioned lieutenants. Two of them, Messrs. Yar- 
nall and Packett, have brought valuable prizes across 
the Atlantic. You have complained very much, and 
it appears to me rather unreasonably, of the want of 
officers. Those you have have seen considerable serv- 
ice, from which they are regularly entitled to the 
situations they now hold, and Mr. Magrath cannot 
command to the prejudice of the lieutenants. You 
surely do not expect the frigates to be stripped of the 
senior lieutenants in order to furnish you with what 
you are pleased to consider experienced officers. 

“T regret to observe, by a letter from General Har- 
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rison, received yesterday at the department of war, 
that he appears to be under the impression that you are 
destitute of qualified officers, and that your crews are 
composed of anything but seamen. If he has received 
the impression from you, I deem it extremely im- 
proper; and I am mortified that the idea has consider- 
able currency. If the fact was really so, its existence 
was not to be made a matter of public notoriety, to 
imbolden the enemy and depress the confidence of the 
officers and men in their own powers. If you were 
yourself convinced of the fact, it was a proper ground 
of remonstrance to this department, and would ever 
have been a justification on your part in declining to 
meet the enemy until a remedy should have been 
applied.” 


There seems to be something disingenuous in the 
mode adopted by the secretary to get rid of the main 
difficulty with regard to Captain Perry’s objections 
to Commodore Chauncey’s letter, by counselling con- 
ciliation and appealing to his patriotism, and yet, on 
the same day, returning upon him with sevenfold 
acrimony in connexion with the same difficulties ; hold- 
ing him, moreover, responsible for the very deficiency 
of officers and men of which he had such just reason 
to complain, and for the tendency of this notorious de- 
ficiency to depress his own men and imbolden the 
enemy. Instructed to co-operate with General Harri- 
son, and constantly urged by him to join company, 
how could he avoid stating to him the causes of his 
inability to comply? His sneer at the extravagance of 
Captain Perry’s pretensions, and at the absurdity of 
stripping the frigates of their senior lieutenants in 
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order to furnish him with what he was pleased to con- 
sider experienced officers, was no less futile and ridicu- 
lous than it was insulting. On the day that Captain 
Perry received this harsh rebuke, he wrote a tem- 
perate and respectful reply, amply vindicating him- 
self from the charges thus brought against him. It 
was in the following words: 


“J have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the eighteenth ultimo, and am sorry 
to observe that my conduct in several particulars is 
disapproved by the department. No doubt I have 
fallen into many errors, but I beg leave to assure 
you that I have used my best exertions to forward the 
views of the department in the equipment of the vessels 
on this lake with the least possible expense and delay. 
If I have failed, I hope the failure will be attributed 
to anything but a want of zeal for the service and a 
proper attention to the important interests committed 
to my care. On ascertaining that pig-iron could not 
be had, and being informed that lead would at any 
time command cost at Erie, I did not hesitate to order 
it, the runs in the vessels being so low as not to admit 
a sufficient quantity of stone ballast. The expenditures 
on this station have no doubt amounted to a large 
sum; but I am well convinced, when critically exam- 
ined, it will be found to have been necessary. I have 
not authorized the purchase of a single article but 
what I deemed absolutely necessary, and I have paid 
the strictest attention to economy in every particular. 

“T was aware, at the time I appointed Mr. Mat 
grath, that it was irregular, but I was fully convinced 
that it was the best arrangement that I could make. 
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I knew him to be an experienced sea-officer, and that 
his appointment did not interfere with the wishes of 
the other officers. Mr. Packett, then acting lieutenant, 
by his own application had command of the Ariel, and 
Mr. Yarnall, made acting lieutenant by myself, was 
the second officer of this vessel. Neither of them 
would have preferred the command of the Caledonia 
to the situation he held. 

“T am sorry that my application for experienced 
officers should have been considered unreasonable. 
Mr. Yarnall and Mr. Packett are certainly fine young 
men, and will make valuable officers. But two sloops 
of war and nine other vessels required a much greater 
number of officers than I had, and, as I conceived, of 
more experience. If I have been too urgent in this 
particular, I hope the ardent desire I had to have under 
my command a force adequate to the object in view, 
will serve as my apology. 

“ Heretofore I have considered myself fortunate 
in having but little said in the public prints respecting 
my force. So far from giving currency to the opinion 
that is said to prevail, I have endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to conceal my weakness. But in a village 
like Erie it must at all times be impossible to conceal 
the numbers or nature of such a force, but particularly 
when there were several thousand militia in the place, 
all eager to know the exact state of affairs, and as 
eager to communicate to their correspondents the re- 
sult of their inquiries. The commanders of the vessels 
were personally known to the inhabitants; and it was 
easy for any printer to procure a list for publication, 
without applying to me or any officer under my com- 
mand. The list published was without my knowledge. 
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Nor will it be thought strange that General Harrison 
should have had a tolerably correct idea of the nature 
of the force at Erie, when it is known that one of his 
officers was stationed there for several weeks before 
the squadron sailed. I have the honour to enclose 
you extracts of my letters to him on the subject, which 
I hope will not be thought improper when our rela- 
tive situation is considered. I have this day placed 
Lieutenant Turner in command of the Caledonia.” 


With regard to the imputed extravagance of the 
expenditures, it may be farther remarked, that the 
expenses of the construction of the Erie squadron fell 
far below those of vessels of equal size on Lake On- 
tario; and, farthermore, that Perry had, of his own 
free-will, relinquished the financial agency for the lake, 
which would have proved a source of considerable 
profit to him, from the belief that it would interfere 
with his more important obligations. It is truly pain- 
ful thus to see Perry reduced to the necessity of de- 
fending himself. The fulness of the defence shows, 
however, the absurd and simulated character of the 
charges. Henceforth other cares than those of self- 
vindication remain for him, and the ingenuity of the 
censorious secretary is tasked to devise commendatory 
phrases instead of detecting imaginary faults. 
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CHAPER ‘VATI. 


Intelligence of the Enemy’s Intention to Sail.—Relative Force of Squad- 
rons.—Perry returns to Put-in Bay.—Last Instructions for Battle.— 
Enemy appears in Sight, standing for our Squadrons.—Perry sails.— 
Shift of Wind.—Enemy to Leeward.—Clearing for Action.—Hoisting 
Battle-flag.—Cheers along the Line.—Action commences.—Destructive 
Fire on the Lawrence in bearing down.—Supported by Scorpion, Ariel, 
and Caledonia.—Niagara draws to Windward.—Desperate Resistance 
of the Lawrence.—She is reduced to a Wreck.—Perry shifts to the 
Niagara.—Perils of his Passage.—Sympathy of the Lawrence’s Crew.— 
He reaches the Niagara in Safety.—Surrender of the Lawrence.— 
Death of Brooks.—The Niagara breaks the Enemy’s Line.—Engages 
both Sides.—British Squadron attempts to Wear.—Detroit and Queen 
Charlotte get foul.—Terrible raking Fire.—British Surrender.—Appear- 
ance of both Squadrons.—Character of the Victory.—Official Letters.— 
Burial of Seamen.—Return to Put-in Bay.—Burial of Officers. 


N the fourth of September Captain Perry des- 
patched the Ohio to Erie for provisions and 
stores, with directions to hasten back, as her 

services would probably be required in a week. On the 
fifth, our squadron still continuing in Sandusky Bay, 
three citizens arrived from Malden, who communicated 
to Captain Perry that the British army under General 
Proctor being short of provisions, it had been deter- 
mined that the squadron should sail to engage ours, 
and endeavour to open a communication with Long 
Point, so as to draw the necessary supplies from the 
depot at that place. Captain Perry now also received 
more accurate information than he had yet obtained as 
to the force of the enemy’s squadron. From the in- 


formation he then obtained, with what was afterward 
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learned of the squadron, we will now State that it con- 
sisted of the new and very strongly-built ship Detroit, 
of five hundred tons and nineteen guns, all long except 
two twenty-four pound carronades; of the ship Queen 
Charlotte, of four hundred tons and seventeen guns, 
three of them being long guns, the Detroit and Queen 
Charlotte having each one of the long guns on a 
pivot; of the schooner Lady Prevost, of two hundred 
and thirty tons and thirteen guns, three being long 
guns; of the brig Hunter, of one hundred and eighty 
tons and ten guns; of the sloop Little Belt, of one 
hundred tons and three guns, two long twelves and 
one long eighteen; and of the schooner Chippeway, 
of one hundred tons, mounting one long eighteen; 
making in all sixty-three guns, thirty-five of which 
were long. The squadron was commanded by Captain 
Robert Heriot Barclay, a veteran officer, who had 
served with distinction in many of those naval engage- 
ments which had rendered the name and flag of Eng- 
land so terrible on the ocean, and who had been with 
Nelson at Trafalgar, and been desperately wounded 
in that ever-memorable seafight; more recently, as 
first lieutenant of a frigate, he had lost an arm in 
action with the French. He was a skilful seaman, 
and an officer of approved courage. He was seconded 
by a brave and experienced officer in Captain Finnis, 
with others of honourable standing in their profession. 
He had, within a day or two, received a draught of 
fifty men from the Dover troop-ship, then lying at 
Quebec, and his crews now consisted of one hundred 
and fifty men from the royal navy, as admitted in the 
finding of the court-martial on Commodore Barclay, 
with, according to James’s statement, eighty Canadian 
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sailors, and two hundred and forty soldiers from the 
forty-first regiment of the line and the regiment of 
Newfoundland Rangers, chiefly from the former; mak- 
ing together, by their own account, an aggregate of 
four hundred and seventy seamen and soldiers, to 
whom are to be added thirty-two officers known to 
have been in the squadron, making in all five hundred 
and two souls. 

Of our vessels, mounting in all fifty-four guns, only 
the Lawrence and Niagara, each of five hundred tons, 
could be considered men-of-war. The others were ex- 
ceedingly frail, and without bulwarks. They were 
chiefly armed with long guns. The brigs mounted each 
twenty guns, eighteen thirty-two pound carronades and 
two long twelves. They constituted the main depen- 
dence of the squadron, and could only be effective 
against an enemy chiefly armed with long guns by 
coming at once to close action. The second in com- 
mand of the American squadron was Captain J. D. 
Elliott, who had recently superseded Lieutenant D. 
Turner in the command of the Niagara, on the eve 
of sailing from Erie. The other officers were very 
young men, of little experience though of great promise, 
and sailing-masters taken from the merchant service, 
chiefly selected by Captain Perry from among his fel- 
low-townsmen, and all of whom did great credit to his 
selection, and proved most worthy of his confidence. 
The whole force in officers and men of our squadron 
amounted to four hundred and ninety; of these, one 
hundred and sixteen were on the sick-lists of the dif- 
ferent vessels on the morning of the action, seventy- 
eight cases being of bilious fever. There were a 
greater number of so-called seamen among them than 
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in the British squadron, but they were such as re- 
mained from the draughts sent to Lake Ontario after 
the best materials had been selected. They were of all 
colours and climes, reduced in numbers and emaciated 
by disease. The Kentucky volunteers were stout fel- 
lows, it is true, with gallant spirits, but utter strangers 
to ships, and unaccustomed to discipline. Those who 
have been accustomed to look upon the picked soldiers 
of a British regiment will readily believe that the sol- 
diers embarked in the British squadron were not less 
stout than the Kentuckians. They had been trained 
to subordination by years of service, while their voy- 
ages to every clime whither the ambition of England 
carries her triumphant arms had made them familiar 
with the ocean, and at home on shipboard. The 
physical force, like the force in ships and number of 
guns was greatly in favour of the English. A consid- 
eration of the intelligence thus obtained as to the 
enemy’s superiority did not check Captain Perry’s oft- 
repeated desire to meet him. It was not in his 
nature to neglect the advice of Commodore Chauncey, 
however tauntingly given, however well suited to in- 
crease his responsibility in the event of failure, “ Never 
despise your enemy!” But if he did not despise his 
enemy, he had yet a just sense of his own resources, 
a proper confidence in himself. He shared, in a degree 
in no respect inferior, the feeling which made all things 
possible to Nelson, which impelled Paul Jones to 
enterprises of such seeming hardihood. 

On the receipt of this intelligence of Barclay’s prep- 
arations to encounter him, Perry set sail from San- 
dusky on the sixth of September, and, after reconnoit- 
ring the enemy off Malden, and observing that he was 
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still at his moorings, returned to Put-in Bay, which 
offered so many facilities for watching his movements. 
Here the last preparations were made for battle, the 
last instructions given to regulate the conduct of the 
subordinate commanders. The commanders of the 
various vessels, being summoned by signal on board 
the Lawrence, were each furnished with Perry’s cor- 
rected instructions for their government; and he far- 
ther explained to them verbally his views with regard 
to whatever contingency might occur. He now pro- 
duced a battle-flag, which he had caused to be privately 
prepared by Mr. Hambleton before leaving Erie, and 
the hoisting of which to the main royal mast of the 
Lawrence was to be his signal for action: a blue flag, 
bearing, in large white letters, “ Don’t give up the 
ship!” the dying words of the hero whose name she 
bore When about to withdraw, he stated to them his 
intention to bring the enemy from the first to close 
quarters, in order not to lose by the short range of 
his carronades; and the last emphatic injunction with 
which he dismissed them was, that he could not, in 
case of difficulty, advise them better than in the words 
of Lord Nelson, “If you lay your enemy close along- 
side, you cannot be out of your place!” 

Every preparation had thus been made to meet the 
enemy, and the young commander had done all that 
depended upon him to secure a triumph for his coun- 
try. The crew were all well stationed, had become 
thoroughly practised at the guns, and felt something 
of the confidence which familiarity with the weapons 
they were to use inspires. The sickness, however, 
had extended itself throughout the fleet, and operated | 
as a great discouragement. On the eighth, all the 
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medical officers were ill but Dr. Parsons, who, though 
but half recovered, had returned to duty. He was 
obliged to be carried twice through the rain, which con- 
tinued the whole day, to see the surgeon and the other 
sick of the Niagara. By Dr. Parsons’ advice, the 
water used by the crews was boiled; it being thought 
that the prevailing dysentery, and perhaps the fever, 
were caused by the use of the lake water. 

The British commander, who had shown a chival- 
rous spirit throughout, did not long keep his antagonist 
in suspense. At sunrise on the morning of the tenth 
of September, the British squadron was discovered 
from the masthead of the Lawrence, on the north- 
western board, standing towards Put-in Bay, in which 
our squadron was lying. Barclay’s object was evi- 
dently attack, not an uninterrupted passage to Long 
Point, which he could certainly have had: and if 
battle was only an alternative with him, to be risked 
in extremity when it could no longer be avoided, he 
could have risked it on his return with supplies for the 
army, if it could no longer be avoided. Barclay, choos- 
ing his time, might have sailed out along the Canada 
shore to the northward of all the islands in the night, 
and got well to the eastward down the lake before 
Perry’s look-out vessels which he kept off the Sister 
Islands, could have advised him of the enemy being 
out. But he bore gallantly down to engage, choosing 
his time so as to have a long day before him, coming 
more than half way towards his enemy, and offering 
him battle on his own coast. This fact is interesting, 
setting completely at rest the pretension to any in- 
feriority of force on the part of the British, never set 
up by Barclay or his officers at the time, and only since 
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produced by disingenuous and unfaithful historians, 
endeavouring systematically to account, by an alleged 
superiority of force, for a victory that, at any rate in 
this instance, was effected by superior gunnery, and 
the extraordinary mental resources of the victorious 
commander. 

The fact of the British squadron being in sight of 
the masthead was at once reported to Perry by Lieu- 
tenant Dulany Forrest, the officer of the deck on board 
the Lawrence. He ordered the signal made “ under 
way to get!” Ina few minutes the whole squadron 
was under sail, beating out of the harbour against a 
light breeze from southwest, and with the boats ahead 
to tow. 

Snake Island and some other islands of the Bass 
group interposed between our squadron and the enemy. 
By beating round to windward of these islands, our 
squadron would have had a leading breeze to run down 
upon the enemy, and, consequently, the weather-gauge 
in the approaching battle. With this view the squad- 
ron had commenced beating out. The wind, however, 
was very unsteady, and, as not unfrequently happens 
on such occasions, it headed the squadron off almost 
every time it crossed the channel and was obliged to 
tack. Several hours had passed in this way. It was 
near ten o’clock, when Captain Perry, now become 
impatient, addressed his sailing-master, Mr. Taylor, 
who was working the Lawrence, and asked his opinion 
as to the probable time that would still be required to 
weather the islands. When Mr. Taylor’s reply con- 
firmed the opinion he had himself formed of the prob- 
able delay that this evolution would occasion, Perry 
told the master he would wear ship, and run to leeward 
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of the islands. Mr. Taylor remarked that they would 
then have to engage the enemy from to leeward. Cap- 
tain Perry replied, “I don’t care, to windward or to 
leeward, they shall fight to-day!” Yhe signal was 
accordingly made to wear ship; but, before the evolu- 
tion was performed, the wind shifted suddenly to 
southeast, and enabled the squadron to clear the island 
and keep the weather-gauge. The anecdote is illus- 
trative of Perry’s fixed determination to fight. With 
an armament composed chiefly of carronades, in sur- 
rendering the weather-gauge to a squadron having a 
preponderance of long guns, he gave up the ability, in 
a great measure, to choose the distance at which he 
would fight the enemy, which, with such relative arma- 
ments, was an advantage of no slight importance. 
Still he was aware that, with an enemy so gallantly 
seeking an encounter, the lee-gauge had also its ad- 
vantages. It would have enabled him, while the enemy 
was bearing down, to rake him for a period more or 
less long, acording to the strength of the breeze, with 
his whole broadsides, while the enemy would only 
be able to assail him from his bow-chasers; it would 
have enabled him, moreover, to form his squadron in 
a compact line, so essential to such a mixed force, and 
await the necessarily more disordered attack of the 
enemy. The lee-gauge, too, would have afforded 
great facility for relieving disabled vessels, by permit- 
ting them to drop under cover of the line, or might 
have enabled the whole squadron, if worsted in a 
first encounter, to run to leeward, form a fresh line of 
battle, and engage a second time with increased 
chances of success. 

At ten o’clock the Lawrence was cleared for action, 
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shot collected in the racks and in circular grummets 
of rope, pistols and cutlasses brought by the boarders 
to quarters, preventer braces rove, matches lit, and 
the decks wet and sanded, to prevent the explosion of 
scattering powder, and create a secure foothold amid 
the approaching carnage. At this hour the enemy, 
having lost all hope of obtaining the weather-gauge 
by manceuvring, and observing our squadron coming 
out, hove to in line of battle on the larboard tack, with 
the heads of his vessels to the southward and west- 
ward. The wind continued light from southeast, 
enabling the vessels to advance at the rate of near 
three knots an hour; the weather was serene, and the 
lake perfectly still. There had been a slight rain in 
the morning; but, with the shift of wind, the clouds 
had blown away, and the day assumed all the splen- 
dour of our early autumn. The British vessels were 
freshly painted and in high condition; being hove to 
in close order, with the morning sun shining upon 
their broadsides, and their red ensigns gently unfolding 
to the breeze, they made a very gallant appearance as 
our squadron bore down to engage them, with the 
wind on the larboard quarter. It was now discovered 
that Barclay had formed his line with the Chippeway, 
of one long eighteen on a pivot, in the van; the De- 
troit, of nineteen guns, second in the line; the Hunter, 
of ten guns, third; the Queen Charlotte, of seventeen 
guns, fourth; the Lady Prevost, of thirteen guns, fifth ; 
and the Little Belt, of three guns, sixth. Captain 
Perry now remodeled his line of battle, so as to bring 
his heaviest vessels opposite to their designated an- 
tagonists. Claiming for himself the most formidable 
antagonist, he passed ahead of the Niagara so as to 
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encounter the Detroit, and stationed the Scorpion, of 
two long guns, ahead, and the Ariel, of four short 
twelves, on his weather bow, where, with her light 
battery, and having, like the other small vessels, no 
bulwarks, she might be partially under cover. The 
Caledonia, of three long twenty-fours, came next, to 
encounter the Hunter; the Niagara next, so as to be 
opposite her designated antagonist, the Queen Char- 
lotte; and the Somers, of two long thirty-twos, the 
Porcupine, of one long thirty-two, Tigress, of one 
long twenty-four, and Trippe, of one long thirty-two, 
in succession towards the rear, to encounter the Lady 
Prevost and Little Belt. The line being formed, Perry 
now bore up for the enemy, distant at ten o’clock 
about six miles. He now produced the lettered burgee 
which, at the last assembly of his commanders to 
receive their instructions, he had exhibited as the con- 
certed signal for battle. Having unfurled it, he 
mounted on a gun-slide, and, calling his crew about 
him, thus briefly addressed them: ‘“ My brave lads! 
this flag contains the last words of Captain Lawrence! 
Shall I hoist it?” “Ay! ay! sir!” resounded from 
every voice in the ship, and the flag was briskly swayed 
to the main royal masthead of the Lawrence. The 
encouragement of these few brief words, and, still more, 
the mild and cheerful smile with which they were 
uttered; the habitual expression of his countenance, 
which gave such a winning fascination to his manners, 
imparted a rare spirit and alacrity to the crew; they 
responded to their young and beloved commander’s 
appeal with three hearty and enthusiastic cheers, 
which, as the battle-flag unfolded and became visible 
to the crews of the other vessels, were responded to 
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enthusiastically throughout the line. In this moment 
of heroic excitement, all the sick that were capable of 
motion came on deck to offer their feeble services in 
defence of their country; not a little excited thereto 
by the reflection that their young commander, reduced, 
like themselves, by a wasting disease, and hardly re- 
covered, was standing bravely at his post. 

As the ordinary mealtime was certain to find them 
engaged, the noonday grog was now served, and the 
bread-bags freely resorted to; after which all repaired 
once more to their quarters. Perry now went round 
the deck carefully examining his battery gun by gun, 
to see that everything was in ample order, stopping 
at each and exchanging words with the captain. For 
all he had some pleasant joke, some expression of 
encouragement. Seeing some of the Constitution’s, 
he said to them, “ Well, boys! are you ready?” “ All 
ready, your honour!” was the brief reply, with a 
general touch of the hat or the handkerchief which 
some of the old salts had substituted for their more 
cumbrous trucks. “But I need not say anything to 
you,” he added; “ you know how to beat those fellows.” 
Passing on, he exclaimed, with a smile of recognition, 
“Ah! here are the Newport boys! they will do their 
duty, I warrant!” 

A dead silence of an hour and a half succeeded, 
during which our squadron continued slowly to ap- 
proach the enemy, steering for the head of his line on 
a course forming about half a right angle with it, the 
headmost vessels under easy sail, the others with 
everything set. Every preparation for battle had been 
long since made. The interval of inactivity, so trying 
to the warrior, was passed in silence, or in low and 
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brief requests, among officers and men, to render to 
each other, in case of death, some office of friendship, 
the survivor to take charge of the effects of the de- 
ceased, or to break to his relations the news of their 
bereavement. Perry gave Mr. Hambleton, who stood 
near him in charge of the after guns, directions how 
to act with regard to his private affairs in the event | 
of his death. He leaded his public papers in readiness 
to be thrown overboard, and destroyed his private 
ones. “It appeared,” says Mr. Hambleton, “to go 
hard with him to part with his wife’s letters. After 
giving them a hasty reading, he tore them to ribands, 
observing that, let what would happen, the enemy 
should not read them, and closed by remarking, ‘ this 
is the most important day of my life.’ ” 

The suspense, though long, had its end. Suddenly 
a bugle was heard to sound on board the Detroit, the 
signal for loud and concerted cheers throughout the 
British squadron. Soon after, being a quarter before 
meridian, the enemy’s flag ship Detroit, then distant 
about a mile and a half, commenced the action by 
firing a single shot at the Lawrence, which did not 
take effect. Signal was now made for each vessel 
to engage her opponent, as designated in previous 
orders. At this time the Ariel, Scorpion, Lawrence, 
Caledonia, and Niagara were all in their respective 
stations, in the order they are named, distant from 
each other about half a cable’s length. The other 
vessels, not sailing quite so well, were a little out of 
their stations astern. In addition to the inferiority 
of our force, we had a serious disadvantage from its 
being broken up into greater numbers. The line of 
battle prescribed half a cable’s length for the distance 
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of the vessels from each other, the least, probably, 
that could have been adopted. Hence, having three 
more vessels than the enemy, our line necessarily over- 
spread his not less than one thousand feet. Thus, 
besides all the other disadvantages of the inferior size 
of our vessels, the enemy could bring to bear upon 
them a heavier battery in a smaller space, and thus, 
being stronger at any given point, had a greater su- 
periority even than his nominal one. 

The second shot from a long gun of the Detroit, 
five minutes later than the first, took effect on the 
Lawrence as she fanned down towards the enemy, 
passing through both bulwarks, when fire was also 
opened from the long guns of all the British squadron, 
which, as they lay drawn up in line of battle, did 
not materially differ in distance from the Lawrence 
and the two schooners on her weather bow. At five 
minutes before meridian, the Lawrence, beginning to 
suffer considerably from the enemy’s fire, returned it 
from her long twelve pounder, when the schooners 
on the weather bow, being ordered by trumpet to 
commence the action, and the Caledonia and Niagara 
astern, likewise opened their fire with their long guns. 
The sternmost vessels soon after opened also, but at 
too great a distance to do much injury. 

Owing to the superiority of the enemy in long 
guns—the entire armament of the Detroit, with the 
exception of two carronades, being of this description 
—this cannonade was greatly to the disadvantage of 
the Lawrence, against which the British fire was 
chiefly directed. In order to hasten the moment when 
his carronades would take effect, and enable him to 
return more fully the fire of the enemy, Perry now 
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made all sail again, and ordered the word to be passed ~ 
by trumpet for the vessels astern to close up and 
take their stations. The order was responded to and 
transmitted along the line by Captain Elliott, of the 
Niagara, whose vessel was stationed next but one 
astern of the Lawrence, and was therefore, at the com- 
mencement of the action, quite near the commodore, 
and in a position to accompany him in closing with 
the enemy. The Niagara did not, however, make sail 
with the Lawrence, and accompany her down into 
close action, but continued at long shots, using only 
her long twelve-pounder. 

Meantime, the Lawrence fanned slowly down to- 
wards the enemy, suffering terribly. At meridian, 
supposing himself within range of the carronades, 
he luffed up and fired the first division on the star- 
board side. Discovering that his shot did not tell, he 
bore away again, and continued steadily to approach 
the enemy until a quarter past meridian, when he 
opened his whole starboard broadside, and still con- 
tinued to approach until within about three hundred 
and fifty yards, when he hauled up on a course parallel 
to that of the enemy, and opened a rapid and most de- 
structive fire on the Detroit. So steady had been the 
approach of the Lawrence in bearing down, and so 
unwavering the purpose of her commander, that the 
enemy had apprehended an intention to board. Cap- 
tain Perry’s only object had been to get the enemy 
within effective reach of his carronades, who hitherto 
had derived great advantage from his superiority in 
long guns; and a half hour of almost unresisted can- 
nonade upon the Lawrence, from twenty long guns 
which the British squadron showed on one side in 
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battery, caused great carnage and destruction on board 
of her. 

Nevertheless the action was now commenced from 
her with spirit and effect; and, notwithstanding 
the overpowering odds with which she was assailed, 
the whole battery of the enemy, amounting, in all, 
to thirty-four guns, being almost entirely directed 
against her, she continued to assail the enemy with 
steady and unwavering effort. In this unequal con- 
test she was nobly sustained by the Scorpion and Ariel 
on her weather bow, which, being but slightly noticed 
by the enemy or injured by his shot, were enabled to 
direct their fire upon him with sure aim and without 
interruption. The commander of the Caledonia, ani- 
mated by the same gallant spirit and sense of duty, 
followed the Lawrence into close action, and closed 
with her antagonist, the Hunter; but the Niagara, 
which, when the battle began, had been within hail 
of the Lawrence, did not follow her down towards the 
enemy’s line so as to encounter her antagonist, the 
Queen Charlotte. She had not made sail when the 
Lawrence did; but got embarrassed with the Cale- 
donia, instead of passing astern and to leeward of 
her to close with the Queen Charlotte, which was next 
to the Hunter. Captain Elliott hailed the Caledonia, 
and ordered Lieutenant D. Turner to bear up and 
make room for him to pass. Though this officer was 
in the station assigned to him astern of the Law- 
rence, and pressing down to engage his antagonist, 
the brig Hunter, yet he obeyed the order of his su- 
perior, without stopping to inquire whether that 
superior, aS a subordinate like himself, had a right 
to give an order involving a change in the order of 
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battle. Lieutenant Turner at once put his helm up, 
and made room for the Niagara by bearing down to- 
wards the enemy. Captain Elliott did not, however, 
follow in the Niagara, but sheered to windward, and, 
by brailing up his jib and backing his main topsail, 
balanced the efforts of his sails so as to keep his vessel 
stationary, and prevent her approaching the enemy. 
The Niagara did not, therefore, approach the enemy’s 
line near enough to use her carronades, but remained at 
long shots, firing only her long twelve-pounder, doing 
little injury, and receiving less from casual shots aimed 
at the Lawrence and Caledonia, of which she was 
partially under cover. 

At half past twelve, the Queen Charlotte, finding 
that she could not, with her light guns, engage her 
expected antagonist, the Niagara, on account of her 
distance off, filled her main topsail, and, passing the 
Hunter, closed up astern of the Detroit, and opened 
her fire at closer quarters upon the Lawrence. In 
this unequal contest, the Lawrence continued to strug- 
gle desperately against such overpowering numbers. 
The first division of the starboard guns was directed 
against the Detroit, and the second against the Queen 
Charlotte, with an occasional shot from her after gun 
at the Hunter, which lay on her quarter, and with 
which the Caledonia continued to sustain a hot though 
unequal engagement. The Scorpion and Ariel, from 
their stations on the weather bow of the Lawrence, 
made every effort that their inconsiderable force al- 
lowed. The Niagara had taken a station, as we have 
seen, which prevented her from firing, except with 
her long gun, on the sternmost of the enemy’s vessels. 
The small vessels at the rear of our own line were too 
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remote to do more than keep up a distant cannonade 
with the nearest vessels of the enemy. 

Overwhelming as was the superiority of the force 
directed against the Lawrence, being in the ratio of 
thirty-four guns to her ten in battery, she continued, 
with the aid of the Scorpion, Ariel, and. Caledonia, 
to sustain the contest for more than two hours, her 
fire being kept up with uninterrupted spirit, so long 
as her guns continued mounted and in order. Never 
was the advantage of thorough training at the guns 
more exemplified than in the case of the Lawrence. 
The surgeon remarks that he could discover no per- 
ceptible difference in the rapidity of the firing of 
the guns over his head during the action; throughout, 
the actual firing seemed as rapid as in exercise before 
the battle. By this time, however, her rigging had 
been much shot away, and was hanging down or 
towing overboard, sails torn to pieces, spars wounded 
and falling upon deck, braces and bowlines cut, so 
as to render it impossible to trim the yards or keep 
the vessel under control. Such was the condition of 
the vessel aloft; on deck the destruction was even more 
terrible. One by one the guns were dismounted, until 
only one remained that could be fired; the bulwarks 
were so entirely beaten in that the enemy’s round shot 
passed completely through. The slaughter was dread- 
ful, beyond anything recorded in naval history. Of one 
hundred well men who had gone into action, twenty- 
two were killed and sixty-one wounded. The killed 
were hastily removed out of the way of the guns, 
and the wounded passed below and crowded together 
on the berth-deck. It was impossible for Doctor Par- 
sons, the assistant surgeon of the Lawrence, the only 
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medical officer who was in health to perform duty 
in the squadron, to attend to such a press of wounded ; 
bleeding arteries were hastily secured, shattered limbs 
supported by splints, and those that were nearly sev- 
ered by cannon-balls hastily removed. Owing to the 
shallowness of these vessels, the wounded were neces- 
sarily all above the water-line, and exposed to be 
again struck by cannon-balls passing through the ves- 
sel’s side; thus, midshipman Laub, while moving 
away from the surgeon, with a tourniquet on his arm, 
to resume his duties upon deck, was struck by a 
cannon-ball, which traversed his chest; and a Narra- 
ganset Indian, named Charles Poughigh, was killed 
in like manner by a cannon-ball after his leg had been 
taken off. Perry had a favourite spaniel on board the 
Lawrence, which had been left in a state-room below 
to be out of the way. The confinement, the noise, 
and the groans of the wounded, terrified the poor 
animal, and at each discharge it growled and barked 
with affected rage, or howled most piteously. In the 
course of the action, a shot passed through the bulk- 
head and left a large hole, through which the dog im- 
mediately thrust its head, yelping terribly for release. 
Its strange manceuvres were too much for the gravity 
even of the suffering wounded, and some of them 
broke forth into loud and intemperate laughter. Mean- 
time Perry continued to keep up a fire from his single 
remaining carronade, though to man it he was obliged 
to send repeated requests to the surgeon to spare 
him another hand from those engaged in removing 
the wounded, until the last had been taken. It is 
recorded by the surgeon, that when these messages 
arrived, several of the wounded crawled upon deck 
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to lend a feeble aid at the guns. At length the com- 
mander’s own personal aid, with that of the purser, 
Mr. Hambleton, and chaplain, Mr. Breese, was neces- 
sary to fire this sole remaining gun, and it, too, was 
at last disabled. 

The conduct of Perry throughout this trying scene 
was such as to inspire the most unbounded confidence 
in his followers, and to sustain throughout their cour- 
age and enthusiasm. Free from irritation and undue 
excitability, the necessary orders were given with pre- 
cision, and obeyed with steady alacrity. Uudismayed 
amid the surrounding carnage, calm, collected, and 
even cheerful, his eye became the rallying-point to 
which those of his followers reverted after each new 
disaster, and received from its electric flash a kindred 
encouragement. After the fearful havoc which would 
occasionally be made among a gun’s crew by a single 
round shot, or a stand of grape or canister, the sur- 
vivors would for a moment turn to Perry, exchange 
a glance with him, and step into the places of their 
comrades. Those that lay weltering on the deck, some 
in the agony of expiring nature, would contrive to 
get their faces towards him, and, fixing their eye upon 
his, seem to seek, as an only reward for that life’s blood 
which was ebbing away in the cause of their country, 
an assurance that they had done their duty. They 
seemed to die cheerfully in the consciousness that, if 
they had fallen, his more important life was still spared 
to secure the triumph of their country. 

The humane heart of the commander could not 
yield to the painful feelings which this spectacle, under 
other circumstances, would have rendered overpower- 
ing. The animating sense of the responsibility that 
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weighed upon him, and confidence in his own re- 
sources, enabled him to maintain his cheerfulness. In 
the hottest of the fight, Yarnall, the first lieutenant, 
came to Perry, and told him that the officers in the 
first division under his command were all killed or 
disabled. Yarnall had received a wound in the fore- 
head and another in the neck, from which the blood 
flowed profusely over his face and person, while his 
nose, which had been struck by a splinter, was swollen 
to a most portentous size. Perry, after expressing 
some good-humoured astonishment at his tragi-comical 
appearance, sent him the required aid; but soon 
after he returned with the same complaint of a de- 
struction of his officers, to which he replied, “ You 
must endeavour to make out by yourself; I have no 
more to furnish you.” In addition to the other oddities 
of Yarnall’s appearance, some of the hammocks were 
struck in the nettings, and the contents of the mat- 
tresses, chiefly stuffed with the down of flag-tops or 
cat-tails, were distributed in the air, having much the 
appearance of falling snow. This substance, lighting 
on Yarnall’s face and adhering to the blood, gave it, 
as Dr. Parsons describes it, the appearance of a huge 
owl. When he went below at the close of the action, 
even the wounded were moved to merriment by his 
ludicrous appearance, and one of them exclaimed, 
“The devil has come for his own.” 

Another incident is characteristic of the calm cheer- 
fulness of Perry and of his officers. Dulany Forrest, 
the second lieutenant, was standing immediately beside 
Perry, attending to his division, when a grape-shot | 
struck him in the breast, and he fell upon the deck. 
Perry raised him up, and, observing no appearance of 
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injury—for the shot had spent its force—uttered some 
cheering assurance to Forrest that he could not be 
hurt. The lieutenant, who had only been stunned, 
presently became conscious; and, pulling out the shot, 
which had lodged in the bosom of his waistcoat, put 
it quietly in his pocket, replying, “ No, sir, I am not 
hurt, but this is my shot!” Several cases occurred, 
during this scene of carnage, in which men were shot 
down while in the act of speaking to the commander. 
One of these was that of a captain of a gun, which was 
somewhat out of order, whom Perry had approached 
to offer assistance. The sailor, who was a noble-look- 
ing fellow, being one of the “ Constitution’s,”’ was 
in the act of drawing himself up, with a fine, sailor- 
like air, to fire, when a twenty-four pound shot passed 
through his body, and he fell without a groan at the 
feet of his commander. 

Another incident no less painfully illustrates the 
carnage which occurred on the deck of the Lawrence, 
and the destruction by which her commander was so 
closely surrounded. The command of the marines of 
the Lawrence was intrusted to Lieutenant John 
Brooks, a gay, amiable, and intelligent young officer, 
whose numerous good qualities were enhanced in their 
effects by the rarest personal beauty. He was ad- 
dressing Perry with a smile, and in an animated tone, 
with regard to the battle, when a cannon ball struck 
him in the thigh, shattering him in the most horrible 
manner, and carrying him to the other side of the 
deck. The sudden torment of his wound wrung from 
him piercing cries. He implored his commander to 
relieve him from pain too great for endurance by shoot- 
ing him dead. Perry ordered some of the marines 
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to take him below. Ere this could be effected, a 
mulatto boy, only twelve years old, who was Brooks’s 
servant, came with a cartridge to a neighbouring gun, 
and, seeing Brooks down, threw himself on the deck 
with frantic cries, exclaiming that his master was 
killed. When Brooks was taken below, he returned 
sobbing to his duty. One occurrence for a moment 
during the action disturbed the settled equanimity of 
Perry. He beheld his young brother, then but twelve 
years old, who had already, during the action, received 
two musket balls through his hat, and had his clothes 
torn by splinters, suddenly struck down at his side by 
a hammock torn from the nettings by a cannon ball. 
Fortunately, the shot itself had missed him. He was 
only stunned; and, tn a few moments, his anxious 
brother had the satisfaction of seeing him return to his 
duty. 

At length, about half past two, when the last gun 
of the Lawrence had become disabled and unfit for _ 
farther use—when, of all his crew, Captain Perry could 
only find throughout his vessel eighteen persons, be- 
sides his little brother and himself, undisabled by 
wounds—it became evident to him that he must have 
recourse to other means within his command in order 
to win the battle. Repeatedly during the engagement, 
Mr. Taylor, whose duty as sailing-master placed him 
beside the commander, to manoeuvre the Lawrence 
under his orders, had asked Perry if he observed the 
conduct of the Niagara, which was lying far to wind- 
ward, out of reach of the Queen Charlotte, her antago- 
nist, and the very different conduct of the little Cale- 
donia, which had so gallantly borne down to relieve 
the Lawrence from the enemy’s fire. Similar remarks 
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were made among themselves by the officers and crew. 
The wounded, as they went below, and were asked for 
news of how the day was going, each had the same 
tale to relate of the Niagara keeping aloof and failing 
to relieve the Lawrence from the fire of the Queen 
Charlotte. As, then, the last gun of the Lawrence 
became useless, and the ship, now an unmanageable 
wreck, was beginning to drop astern, Captain Perry 
was looking around, as the smoke cleared away, to 
estimate the real condition of his resources, when Lieu- 
tenant Forrest again called his attention to the strange 
manceuvres of the Niagara, at this time on the larboard 
beam of the Lawrence, directly opposite to the enemy, 
while the Caledonia was passing the starboard beam 
between the Lawrence and the enemy. “ That brig,” 
said Forrest, “ will not help us; see how he keeps off, 
he will not come to close action.” “I'll fetch him up,” 
was the commodore’s reply; and he immediately or- 
dered his boat. He remarked that the Niagara did not 
appear to be much injured, and that the American flag 
should not be hauled down from over his head on that 
day. Giving Mr. Yarnall command of the Lawrence, 
Perry stepped down the larboard gangway into his 
boat, telling his officers, as he shoved off, with the 
prophetic confidence of a hero conscious of his powers, 
“Tf a victory is to be gained, I’ll gain it!” 

At half past two, when Perry left the Lawrence, 
the Niagara was passing her weather or larboard beam 
at the distance of nearly half a mile. The breeze had 
freshened, her main topsail was filled, and she was 
passing the British squadron rapidly. Elated with the 
prospect of getting on board of this fresh vessel, and 
trying his prowess upon the host of enemies, whose 
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efficiency his previous desperate resistance had essen- 
tially diminished, he went off in gallant style and full 
of ardour from the Lawrence, standing erect in his 
boat, and urging his crew to give way cheerily. The 
enemy, observing this movement, quickly penetrated 
his design; and apprehending the consequences of 
the Niagara, then entirely fresh, passing under the 
immediate command of the superior officer, who had 
fought the Lawrence with such skill and obstinacy 
against the whole British squadron for more than two 
hours and a half, they immediately directed a fire of 
great guns and musketry at his boat, and exerted all 
their energies to destroy it. Several of the oars were 
splintered, the boat was traversed by musket balls, 
and the crew covered with spray from the round shot 
and grape that were striking the water on every side. 
Perry, unconscious or unmindful of the danger, con- 
tinued to stand erect, until his brave crew implored 
him not to expose himself; and, losing for a moment 
their sense of subordination in sympathy for his dan- 
ger and anxiety for the periled glory of their country, 
threatened to lay upon their oar unless he sat down. 
Thus entreated, he yielded to their wishes; and they 
gave way with a hearty good-will. The breeze had 
now freshened, and the Niagara, having set her fore- 
sail, was ranging rapidly past the enemy, in a direc- 
tion which would soon have carried her entirely out 
of the action. With all the exertions of the boat’s 
crew, nearly fifteen minutes were passed in reaching 
the Niagara. 

By none of the squadron was this critical move- 
ment so anxiously watched as by the fourteen brave 
fellows who alone remained unhurt of the officers and 
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crew of the Lawrence; the life of their beloved com- 
mander, tenfold endeared to them by their recent ob- 
servance of his heroism; the fate of the day; the glory 
of their country; and their own condition as prisoners 
or victors, all dependant on that life, wrought their 
feelings to the most intense and painful sympathy. 
Powerless to do anything for their own protection or 
for the farther annoyance of the enemy, they clustered 
along the weather bulwarks of the Lawrence, and 
watched each dip of the oars that were carrying Perry 
along at a rate which seemed slow to their impatience ; 
each ball that seemed destined to destroy him would 
have been more welcome to themselves. But he moved 
on unscathed, as amid the wreck of the Lawrence. And 
now they see him cross the gangway of the Niagara, 
and their joy bursts forth in enthusiastic cheers. 

The feelings of the few survivors and wounded of 
the Lawrence were thus relieved from a painful solici- 
tude amounting to agony. They felt that all was now 
safe, and that they had not fought, nor their less for- 
tunate shipmates bled and died in vain. While this 
crisis had absorbed them, the brig, with her colours 
still flying, had continued to be a principal object for 
the enemy’s fire. It became the duty of Lieutenant 
Yarnall, as commander, to spare the farther destruc- 
tion of the brave fellows intrusted to him, and the 
frightful slaughter of the wounded below. He had 
a brief consultation with the second lieutenant, Dulany 
Forrest, and Sailing-master W. V. Taylor, and, with 
their concurrence, determined to surrender. It may 
be here remarked that all three of these officers were 
wounded, though continuing at their posts. The 
colours were therefore hauled down, Their descent 
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was greated by cheers from all the British vessels, the 
crews of which appeared exultingly on their weather 
bulwarks, waving triumphant defiance at their enemies. 
But the hope was delusive. The first act was over, 
and its close had imparted to the British an unsub- 
stantial encouragement; the second was to terminate 
in a catastrophe not less brilliant than they might 
have anticipated, but far different. On the berth-deck 
of the Lawrence, the explanation of the British cheers 
by the surrender of their vessel had filled the hearts 
of the wounded, with which the deck was literally 
covered, with the deepest despondency. The assis- 
tance of the humane and indefatigable young surgeon 
was rejected, and scarcely any exclamations met his 
ear but “Sink the ship! Let us all sink together!” 
Such is the desire to conquer, such the heroism of 
Americans, when trained and inspired by a hero. It 
was in the midst of this despondency that the chival- 
rous young Brooks, whose life-blood had been fast 
ebbing away, breathed forth a spirit worthy of the 
fair temple in which it was enshrined. Mr. Samuel 
Hambleton, purser of the Lawrence, who had pre- 
ferred a post of danger on deck to the usual station 
of his grade in charge of passing powder below, had 
received a severe wound in the shoulder, by which 
it was completely shattered, while working by the 
side of his noble commander, like a common sailor, 
at the last gun. For want of space in the wardroom, 
Hambleton was laid on the same mattress with 
Brooks, face to face with his dying messmate and 
friend. The intense suffering which had impelled him, 
in the first moment of being struck, to ask for death 
at the hand of his commander, had passed away, and 
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he lay calmly expecting his end. Never before had 
Hambleton been so much impressed with his sur- 
passing beauty. While the fever from his wound had 
imparted a surprising lustre to his ordinarily radiant 
countenance, its expression gave the idea of a spirit 
sublimated by approaching release from the burden 
‘of mortality. The glory of his country, the welfare 
of his friends—feelings worthy of angels—were still 
uppermost in his thought. He inquired, with earnest 
solicitude, how the battle went, and as to the fate of 
Perry. The Lawrence had surrendered; but Perry had 
reached the Niagara, to bring her up to take her share 
in the battle, which, earlier taken, might have spared so 
many lives. Brooks briefly directed the disposition 
of his affairs, the messages to be sent to his father 
and friends, and commended his faithful mulatto boy 
to their protection and kindness. While he was yet 
speaking in a failing tone, Hambleton’s attention was 
diverted by favourable news from deck, and the tu- 
multuous excitement of joy which it occasioned among 
the wounded. When he turned to communicate it to 
Brooks, his spirit had departed. 

But the enemy had other employment than to 
take possession of the surrendered Lawrence. As 
Perry reached the deck of the Niagara, he was met 
at the gangway by Captain Elliott, who “ inquired how 
the day was going. Captain Perry replied, badly: 
that he had lost almost all of his men, and that his 
ship was a wreck; and asked what the gunboats were 
doing so far astern. Captain Elliott offered to go and 
bring them up; and, Captain Perry consenting, he 
sprung into the boat and went off on that duty.” 

Perry’s first order on board the Niagara was to 
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back the main topsail, and stop her from running out of 
the action; his next, to brail up the main trysail, put 
the helm up, and bear down before the wind, with 
squared yards, for the enemy, altering the course from 
that which Captain Elliott had been steering a whole 
right angle; at the same time, he set top-gallant-sails, 
and hove out the signal for close action. As the 
answering pendants were displayed along the line, 
the order was greeted by hearty cheers, evincive 
of the admiration awakened throughout the squadron 
by the hardy manceuvre of the Niagara, and of re- 
newed confidence of victory. By great efforts, Lieu- 
tenant Holdup Stevens, who had been astern of the 
line in the Trippe, soon closed up to the assistance of 
the Caledonia, and the remaining vessels approached 
rapidly, to take a more active part in the battle, under 
the influence of the increasing breeze. 

The helm had been put up on board the Niagara, 
sail made, and the signal for close action hove out 
at forty-five minutes after two, the instant after Perry 
had boarded her. With the increased breeze, seven 
or eight minutes sufficed to traverse the distance of 
more than half a mile which still separated the Niagara 
from the enemy. As the enemy beheld her coming 
boldly down, reserving her fire until it could be de- 
livered with terrible effect, they poured theirs in upon 
her in a raking position, and the Detroit made an 
effort to wear in order to present her starboard broad- 
side to the Niagara, several of the larboard guns 
being disabled. As this evolution commenced on 
board the Detroit, the Queen Charlotte was running 
up under her lee. The evolution of wearing, which 
should properly have commenced with the sternmost 
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and leewardmost vessel, not having been imitated with 
sufficient quickness by the Queen, the consequence 
was, that the latter ran her bowsprit and head booms 
into the mizzen rigging of the Detroit, and the two 
British ships got foul of each other, and continued in 
this unfortunate predicament, when the Niagara, hav- 
ing shortened sail to check her velocity, passed slowly 
under the bows of the Detroit, within half pistol-shot, 
and poured into both vessels, as they lay entangled, a 
deadly and awfully destructive fire of grape and can- 
ister; the larboard guns, which were likewise manned, 
were directed with equally murderous effect into the 
sterns of the Lady Prevost, which had passed to the 
head of the line, and the Little Belt; the marines, at 
the same time, cleared their decks of every one to be 
seen above the rails. The piercing shrieks of the mor- 
tally wounded on every side showed how terrific had 
been the carnage. Passing under the lee of the two 
British ships, which had now got clear, but were 
but slightly separated, Captain Perry, brought by 
the wind on the starboard tack, with his head to the 
northward and eastward, and backing the Niagara’s 
main topsail to deaden her headway, continued to pour 
his starboard broadside into the Queen Charlotte and 
the Hunter, which lay astern of her. Some of his shots 
passed through the Queen Charlotte’s ports into the 
Detroit. At this juncture the small vessels also came 
into close action to windward, and poured in a de- 
structive fire of grape and canister; their shot and 
that of the Niagara, whenever it missed its mark, pass- 
ing the enemy, and taking effect reciprocally on our 
own vessels. 

All resistance now ceased; an officer appeared on 
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the taffrail of the Queen, to signify that she had 
struck; and her example was immediately followed 
by the Detroit. Both vessels struck in about seven 
minutes after the Niagara opened this most destructive 
fire, and about fifteen minutes after Perry took com- 
mand of her. The Hunter struck at the same time, 
as did the Lady Prevost, which lay to leeward under 
the guns of the Niagara. 

The battle had begun on the part of the enemy at 
a quarter before meridian ; at three the Queen Charlotte 
and Detroit surrendered, and all resistance was at an 
end. As the cannonade ceased and the smoke blew 
over, the two squadrons, now owning one master, 
were found completely mingled. The shattered Law- 
rence, whose condition sufficiently attested where had 
been the brunt and burden of the day, lay to windward, 
a tattered and helpless wreck, with the flag of liberty 
once more flying over her; the Niagara, with the signal 
for close action still set, lay close under the lee of the 
Detroit, Queen Charlotte, and Hunter; the Caledonia, 
Scorpion, and Trippe, which had gallantly followed 
the Niagara through the enemy’s line, had taken a 
position to leeward very favourable for preventing the 
enemy’s escape. As the smoke passed to leeward, the 
Chippeway and Little Belt were discovered bearing 
up towards Malden under a press of sail. The Scor- 
pion and Trippe went immediately in pursuit, and, 
after a few shots, compelled them to surrender. 

And now began the proud yet melancholy task of 
taking possession of the enemy’s ships. On boarding 
the Detroit, the officer sent from the Niagara found 
her in a condition only less pitiable than the Lawrence 
had been left in by Perry; her gaft and mizzen topmast 
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hanging over the taffrail and quarter; her masts and 
yards badly wounded; all her braces shot away, not 
a single stay standing forward, and her stout oak bul- 
warks very much shattered. Many of the thirty-two 
pound shots were sticking in her side; they had been 
fired from the carronades before the Lawrence had 
got to close quarters. On deck the destruction and 
carnage had been terrible; many of the guns were dis- 
mounted, and the deck was strewed with the killed 
and wounded, and slippery with blood. The deck 
was found nearly deserted of officers and men, and in 
charge of the second lieutenant, Mr. Inglis, the first 
lieutenant having been killed towards the middle of 
the action, and Commodore Barclay having been most 
dangerously wounded somewhat earlier by a grape 
shot in the thigh. This heroic officer, after having 
been carried below and placed in the hands of the 
surgeon, made use of the first moment of returning 
consciousness to cause himself to be again borne upon 
deck. When the Niagara bore down and delivered her 
raking fire, he received a second grape shot in the 
right shoulder, which, entering below the joint, broke 
the blade to pieces, and left a large and dreadful 
wound. It is said that when, towards the close of the 
action, a message was sent down to this heroic officer 
that the day was lost, he caused himself to be carried 
once more on deck, to convince himself that farther 
resistance was impossible and would be unavailing. 
The other British vessels were found to be also 
much cut to pieces, especially the Queen Charlotte, 
which had lost her brave commander, Captain Finnis, 
very early in the action; her first lieutenant had been 
soon after mortally wounded, and the loss of life on 
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board of her was very severe; she was also much cut 
to pieces both in hull and spars. The other vessels 
suffered in like proportion; the Lady Prevost had both 
her commander and first lieutenant wounded, and, be- 
sides other extensive injury, was become unmanage- 
able from the loss of her rudder; Lieutenants Bignal, 
commanding the Hunter, and Campbell, the Chippe- 
way, were also wounded; thus leaving only the com- 
mander of the Little Belt fit for duty at the close of 
the action. Indeed, in the official account of Commo- 
dore Barclay, it is stated that every commander, and 
every officer second in command, was disabled. The 
total of killed and wounded rendered by Commodore 
Barclay in his official report were forty-one killed, 
including three officers, and ninety-four wounded, 
‘nine of whom were officers. The returns, on account 
of the condition of the commanders and their seconds 
in command, could not have been very complete, and 
the numbers of killed and wounded are believed to 
have been greater. The killed of the British squad- 
ron were thrown overboard as they fell, with the ex- 
ception of the officers. 

The feeling which the spectacle of these prizes 
awakened in the minds of the victors had in it as much 
of sorrow as of exultation. The ruined and tattered 
condition of that squadron, which, three short hours 
before, had presented itself in such proud array, be- 
ginning the action, and hurling death and defiance at 
those who, with inferior force, had ventured to brave 
the power of England; and, still more, the spectacle 
of bloodshed and agony which they everywhere pre- 
sented within, after the excitement of battle was over, 
could not but overwhelm the mind with gloom, and 
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make way once more for the indulgence of those hu- 
mane sympathies which had been smothered in the 
strife of conflict. Nor did our own ships fail to ex- 
hibit scenes well suited to harrow the feelings; the 
Lawrence especially presented an awful spectacle. 
As has been already stated, twenty-two of her crew 
were killed and sixty-one wounded, making an aggre- 
gate of slaughter which is believed never to have been 
surpassed in any modern naval combat, unless where 
the conquered vessel has sunk with her whole crew. 
The Niagara lost two killed and twenty-three 
wounded; .all but two of the wounded having been 
struck after Captain Perry took command of her, as 
stated by the surgeon who attended them. Three were 
wounded on board of the Caledonia; two on board 
the Somers; one killed and three wounded on board 
the Ariel; two killed on board the Scorpion; and two 
wounded on board the Trippe; making an aggregate 
in the whole squadron of twenty-seven killed and 
ninety-six wounded. Among our killed we had to 
mourn the loss of Lieutenant John Brooks and Mid- 
shipman Laub on board the Lawrence; and of Mid- 
shipman John Clark on board the Scorpion. Lieuten- 
ants Yarnall and Forrest, Sailing-master Taylor, Pur- 
ser Hambleton, Midshipman Swartout and Claxton, 
and Mr. Stone, carpenter, were wounded on board the 
Lawrence, and Lieutenant Edwards and Midshipman 
Cummings were wounded on board the Niagara. Two 
of the schooners, the Tigress and Porcupine, had no 
casualties whatever; and as the Trippe and Somers 
had each but two wounded, it shows that, notwith- 
standing the great efforts made by their commanders 
to close up, they were unable to take an important 
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part in the battle until just before the enemy struck. 
The Trippe, though originally the last in the line, from 
her superior sailing, and the great exertions of her 
commander, Lieutenant Holdup Stevens, was the first 
of the four sternmost vessels to get into close action. 
From the enemy’s awaiting the attack in a compact 
line of battle, his vessels were all equally available 
from the first; and, accordingly, the destruction on 
board of them, from their want of bulwarks, was more 
severe than in his heavy vessels. Hence, in addition 
to the actual inferiority of our force, the disparity was 
farther increased during the action by its being fought 
by the whole of the British force, and only a part of 
ours. 

The splendour of this victory dazzles the imagina- 
tion. It was gained by a portion of an inferior squad- 
ron over another every way superior, and throughout 
the action concentrated in its force. It was gained, 
more eminently than any other naval victory, by the 
exertions of one individual, a young man of twenty- 
seven, who had never beheld a naval engagement. He 
had dashed boldly into action with the Lawrence, 
counting upon the support of those immediately around 
him, and trusting that the rear of his line would soon 
be able to close up to.his support. Deserted by the 
Niagara, which was to have encountered the second of 
the enemy’s ships, and sustained only by the Cale- 
donia, the Ariel, and the Scorpion, we find him resist- 
ing for more than two hours the whole of the British 
squadron. Finding, at length, his vessel cut to pieces, 
his guns dismounted, means of resistance destroyed, 
and nearly the whole of his brave crew lying dead or 
wounded around him, instead of yielding the day, 
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after having done everything that depended upon him 
to win it, and leaving the responsibility of defeat to 
the commander of the Niagara, he thought only of 
using the means that remained to him still to secure 
a victory. Passing from the Lawrence under the 
enemy’s fire; saved from death, as if miraculously, by 
the protecting genius of his country, he reached the 
Niagara, and, by an evolution unsurpassed for genius 
and hardihood, bore down upon the enemy, and dashed 
with his fresh and uninjured vessel through the 
enemy’s line. It was thus that the battle of Erie was 
won, not merely by the genius and inspiration, but 
eminently by the exertions of one man. Nelson was 
indeed a splendid hero, the subject, in no slight degree, 
of Perry’s admiration. But it may with truth be 
said, that no one of his many brilliant victories was 
opposed by so many difficulties, or effected by so-many 
resources of genius. They were usually effected by 
single combined movements in execution of pre- 
viously-concerted plans. Nelson would go into action 
at the head of his line, be gallantly supported by his 
subordinate chiefs, and the steady display of British 
courage and superior skill would give him the victory. 
In Perry’s victory, the original intention of engaging 
the enemy in line, vessel to vessel, as designated in 
previous orders, had failed, from the Niagara keeping 
back and abstaining from the encounter of her proper 
antagonist, which was thus left free to aid in overpow- 
ering the Lawrence. In suffering destruction, she had 
fought with desperate obstinacy, and dealt many and 
formidable blows to her numerous assailants. Over- 
come at last and abandoned to her fate, Perry made 
a new arrangement of his remaining resources, and 
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snatched from the enemy a victory which he had al- 
ready claimed with exulting cheers for his own. Nel- 
son had triumphed over Frenchmen and Spaniards; 
Perry was called upon to meet the conquerors of these, 
led, moreover, by a veteran formed in the school of 
Nelson, and bearing upon his person the marks of 
Nelson’s greatest victory. The battle of Trafalgar 
was won by the whole British fleet over a part of that 
of the allies; the battle of Lake Erie was won over the 
whole British squadron by only a part of ours. 

Let us now follow the movements of Perry subse- 
quent to the victory. After the enemy’s colours had 
been hauled down, and provision had been made for 
officering and manning the prizes, confining the pris- 
oners, securing the wounded masts, stopping shot- 
holes, and the combined squadron had been hauled by 
the wind on the starboard tack, he retired to the cabin 
to communicate briefly to General Harrison intelli- 
gence of an event which was to admit of the immediate 
advance of his army, and rescue our territory from 
the savage warfare which the surrender of Hull’s army 
and subsequent disasters had entailed on it. The letter 
which he wrote, though short, was ample, since it 
expressed all that was necessary to be known. 


“ DEAR GENERAL, 

“We have met the enemy, and they are ours. Two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop. Yours, 
with very great respect and esteem, 

* ©. Hie PERRY 


He also wrote the following letter to the secretary 
of the navy, which was forwarded by the same express, 
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U. S. brig Niagara, off the westernmost Sister, 
head of Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813, 4 Pp. mM. 
Pik, 


“It has pleased the Almighty to give to the arms 
of the United States a signal victory over their enemies 
on this lake. The British squadron, consisting of two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop, have 
this moment surrendered to the force under my com- 
mand, after a sharp conflict. 

“T have the honour to be, sir, very respectfully, 


your obedient servant, 
ma eal fs ON EE Soe 


Nothing can be more beautifully conspicuous or 
more characteristic than the blended modesty and 
piety of this celebrated letter, written without delib- 
eration, in the moment of victory, and in the midst 
of abundant occupation. In ascribing the victory to 
the Almighty gift, he was not using a simple form of 
speech, which would appear gracefully and flatter the 
strongly religious feelings of the country, but giving 
vent to a spontaneous impulse of his heart. He keeps 
all allusion to himself out of sight; self is nowhere re- 
ferred to, except when he unavoidably characterizes the 
squadron as being under his command, and the simple 
words “a sharp conflict” alone convey any idea of 
the desperate struggle in which his own courage and 
genius had been so ascendant. 

Having despatched these letters by express, he 
made signal to anchor, for the greater facility of pro- 
viding for the comfort of the wounded, the security 
of the prisoners, and the general reorganization of 
the squadron. Soon after, he visited the Ariel, and 
despatched Sailing-master Brownell to take charge of 
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the Somers, to which he subsequently ordered seventy 
prisoners to be removed from the large vessels. Forty 
of them were ironed or confined below; the remainder 
were arranged within the circle of the long gun, in a 
sitting posture, while the crew remained under arms 
during the night, forming bulwarks across the deck, 
and ready to fire at the least indication of a disposition 
to rise. Having completed some other arrangements 
for the safe keeping of the prisoners in other vessels, 
Perry returned to the Lawrence, to be again among 
his brave shipmates, and to do what he was able for 
their succour. It was proper also that he should receive 
in his own ship the surrender of the prizes by their 
commanders, and that the brave fellows who had done 
most to win the victory should behold the proud but 
mournful ceremony by which it was completed. From 
Doctor Parsons, to whom the writer has been indebted 
for valuable aid in every stage of his undertaking, 
he has the following brief yet impressive description 
of Perry’s return to the Lawrence: “It was a time 
of conflicting emotions when the commodore returned 
to the ship. The battle was won; he was safe. But 
the deck was slippery with blood and brains, and 
strewed with the bodies of twenty officers and men, 
some of whom had sat at table with us at our last meal, 
and the ship resounded everywhere with the groans 
of the wounded. Those of us who were spared and 
able to walk, approached him as he came over the 
ship’s side, but the salutation was a silent one on 
both sides: not a word could find utterance.” 

Perry, at the request of his officers, had hitherto 
worn a uniform round jacket; he now resumed his 
undress uniform, and, standing on the afterpart of the 
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deck, received the officers of the different captured 
vessels as they came to tender the surrender of their 
vessels and their own submission as prisoners. At the 
head of them was an officer of the forty-first regiment, 
who acted as marine officer on board the Detroit, and 
was charged by Commodore Barclay with the delivery 
of his sword; he was in full dress. When they had 
approached, picking their way among the wreck and 
carnage of the deck, they held their swords with the 
hilts towards Perry, and tendered them to his ac- 
ceptance. Witha dignified and solemn air, the most re- 
mote possible from any betrayal of exultation, and in a 
low tone of voice, he requested them to retain their side- 
arms ; inquired with deep concern for Commodore Bar- 
clay and the wounded officers, tendering to them every 
comfort his ship afforded, and expressing his regret 
that he had not a spare medical officer to send to them. 
As it was impossible to reserve all the killed of the 
Lawrence for burial on shore, the seamen were buried 
at nightfall alongside, the able-bodied of the crew, so 
much less numerous than the killed, being assembled 
around to perform the last sad offices. The burial- 
service of the Church of England was read over them 
by the chaplain, Mr. Breese, and they were committed 
to the deep. These painful duties, the eventful occupa- 
tions of the day, the condition of the vessel, and the 
uninterrupted groans of the wounded and dying, gave 
a melancholy tone to the conversation of the com- 
mander and his few officers assembled together on the 
quarter-deck. To be among the very few spared from 
death and mutilation, the chances of which he had 
encountered on that day in so many ways, called for 
no little gratitude from Perry. His little brother, only 
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twelve years old, though he had received several 
musket-balls through his dress, had met with no in- 
jury, and was now dozing in his hammock. An al- 
lusion to these facts awakened the same sense of a 
controlling Providence, which, in beginning his report, 
had led him to ascribe the victory to the pleasure of 
the Almighty. “I believe,” he said, “that my wife’s 
prayers have saved me.” 

Perry now retired to his cot, less, perhaps, to 
sleep than to dwel! on the proud yet painful events of 
the day; to think of that loved one, to the interposi- 
tion of whose prayers he attributed his preservation 
through so many perils, and with whom the victory 
which he had won would admit of his speedy reunion, 
and of the children for whom he had that day founded 
the honourable inheritance of an illustrious name. If 
the fatigues and exertions of a day thus spent claimed 
for him the respite of sleep, the toils, the perplexities, 
the heroism of the preceding hours must have mingled 
with and disturbed his slumbers, and made him live 
over again the anxieties of that desperate struggle. 

On the following morning the commodore removed 
to the Ariel, having determined, as the Lawrence was 
completely disabled for all farther service, to make her 
an hospital] ship, and despatch her with our wounded 
to Erie. His extreme solicitude, however, brought 
him back to the Lawrence in the course of the day 
to inquire into the conditior of his wounded shipmates, 
and encourage them under the operations which many 
of them were obliged to undergo. Dr. Parsons, as- 
sistant-surgeon of the Lawrence, was the only sur- 
gical officer of the three belonging to the vessels who 
was in a condition to perform duty in a squadron 
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having ninety-six wounded, and a still greater number 
ill with fevers and dysentery. His presence on board 
of the Lawrence, where most of the wounds had oc- 
curred, was a fortunate circumstance. He had removed 
a few limbs nearly severed by cannon balls during the 
action, and confined his attention to the sufficiently- 
engrossing task of securing bleeding arteries. During 
the night of the tenth his attention was almost con- 
stantly required in administering opiates and cordials, 
and arresting renewed bleeding among the wounded. 
At daylight on the following morning he had his first 
patient on the table for amputation, and by eleven 
o’clock had completed all the amputations. It is men- 
tioned by this gentleman that the greatest impatience 
existed among this class of wounded to meet the opera- 
tion, and the only way of satisfying the candidates 
for the loss of an arm or a leg was to take them in 
the order in which they had been wounded. At ten 
o'clock in the evening a few of the more slightly 
wounded still remained unattended to, when the sur- 
geon was obliged to desist, from inability longer to 
sustain himself in a stooping position, and from mere 
physical exhaustion. The remaining wounded of the 
Lawrence, with the wounded of the rest of the squad- 
ron, were only seen on the following day. It is con- 
clusive as to the rare skill of Doctor Parsons, and his 
humane attentions to the wounded, that out of the 
whole ninety-six, only three died; one of these was 
midshipman Thomas Claxton, a young officer of merit 
and great promise. This extraordinary success must 
have been chiefly owing to the skill and watchful atten- 
tion of the young surgeon, though he modestly at- 
tributes it to “their being abundantly supplied with 
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fresh provisions, to a pure atmosphere under an awning 
upon deck, to the cheerful state of mind occasioned by 
victory, and to the devoted attention of the commodore 
to every want.” 

In the course of this day Perry visited Commodore 
Barclay on board of the Detroit, and from that visit, so 
tragically ushered in, began a warm and enduring 
friendship. Every comfort that Perry could procure 
for his wounded prisoner was freely placed at his dis- 
posal. He became responsible for a considerable sum 
of money required by Barclay for his own use and 
that of his officers; and, at Barclay’s request, also 
advanced money to the army officers employed in his 
squadron. Some difficulties had occurred at that pe- 
riod with regard to the treatment of prisoners be- 
tween the two nations, owing to some alleged cruelties 
against our captured countrymen. Still, in order to 
relieve the mind of Barclay while suffering from his 
wounds, and under a conviction that nothing but a 
return to his country could restore him, Perry pledged 
himself that he should be paroled ; and wrote with such 
urgency to the secretary of the navy and the commis- 
sary of prisoners in Barclay’s behalf, making his re- 
quest as a personal favour to himself, the only one that 
he had to ask, that it was eventually obtained. 

While Perry was on board the Detroit on his visit 
to Barclay, two strange beings were brought to him, 
who had been found in the depths of the hold, where 
they had remained without food since the action. 
They proved to be Indian chiefs, ludicrously clad in 
sailor’s clothes, in which they appeared very ill at 
their ease. With others of their nation, they had been 
embarked in the British squadron to act in the tops 
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as sharp-shooters. These savages, who had the rep- 
utation of braves in their tribe, and who would prob- 
ably have suffered scalping or met death with com- 
posure, surrounded with every torture that barbarity 
like their own could devise, were completely unnerved, 
when the battle became warm, by the crash and de- 
struction around them. Panic-struck by the unaccus- 
tomed perils to which they were exposed, they fled 
with precipitation to the lowest part of the hold, 
whence they were drawn forth more dead than alive. 
When brought before Perry, they expected nothing 
short of torture and scalping ; but were no less relieved 
than astonished when, after a few good-humored 
words, he directed them to be fed and made comfort- 
able. Soon after he set them on shore, furnished, at 
their desire, with a particular request to General Har- 
rison that they might be carefully protected from our 
friendly Indians. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the eleventh, the 
two squadrons weighed anchor and stood towards Put- 
in Bay, where they arrived after a sail of two hours. 
The burial of the officers who had fallen in battle took 
place on the morning of the twelfth. The day was 
serene, and the lake unruffled by a breeze. The boats, 
with their crews neatly dressed, and their colours half- 
masted, conveyed the bodies to the shore, keeping 
time, with a measured stroke, to the mournful death- 
dirge. The procession formed, as it reached the shore, 
according to rank, in reversed order. The youngest of 
the killed was borne first, then the lowest in rank of 
the other squadron, and so on alternately, an American 
and a British corpse, the body of Captain Finnis com- 
ing last. As the corpses moved on, the officers fell 
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into procession, two Americans and two English, ac- 
cording to rank reversed, Perry himself closing the 
procession. As the mournful pageant advanced, keep- 
ing time to the measured cadence of a dead march from 
the drums and fifes of both squadrons, minute guns, 
fired alternately from each, offered the appropriate 
tribute of respect to the remains of the departed. 

At length the procession reached the spot, near 
the margin of the lake, where the graves had been 
prepared for the reception of the dead. The funeral 
service was read over them, and they were lowered into 
the earth in the order in which they had been borne. 
Volleys of musketry over the graves closed the mourn- 
ful ceremony. The reflections with which a man of 
eminently humane feelings, of serious and contempla- 
tive mind like Perry, must have gazed upon such a 
scene, could have been of no ordinary character. The 
same expression of melancholy and regret at the loss 
of shipmates and valued friends, pervading alike the 
countenances of the conquerors and the conquered; 
identity of physiognomy marking them for descendants 
of the same race; the same language, in its noblest 
form—the funeral-service of the Church of England— 
sounding in their ears with equal familiarity, as if to 
contradict the enmity which the lifeless bodies at their 
feet too painfully attested. Did his eye wander beyond, 
it took in the peaceful surface of the lake and the shat- 
tered vessels of either squadron, from which came 
alternately the melancholy boom of the minute gun. 
As the young commander returned to his boat, exulta- 
tion, if it found any existence in his bosom at such 
a moment, must have blended itself with many con- 
tending emotions. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


National Consequences of the Victory.—Official Report.—Perplexities of 
Commodore Perry.—Favourable Notice of Captain Elliott.—Unfavour- 
able Rumours concerning him.—Perry’s Efforts to suppress them.— 
Gives him a Certificate—His Motives.—Informs General Brooks of 
his Son’s Death.—Preparations for transporting the Army to Canada.— 
Anecdote of Perry’s Benevolence.—Removal of the Army to Put-in 
Bay; to Middle Sister; to Malden.—Ascent of Detroit River,—Perry 
volunteers as Aid to General Harrison.—Rapturously received by the 
Army.—Exciting Pursuit.—Enemy overtaken.—Battle of the Thames. 
—Charge of mounted Kentuckians.—Death of Tecumseh.—Capture of 
the British Army,—Anecdote of Perry’s Horsemanship.—Affords Pro- 
tection to the Moravian Missionaries.—Benevolence to Afflicted 
Woman.—Captain Elliott’s Complaints against Perry. 


HE important consequences of the victory on 

Lake Erie might well justify the pious ex- 
clamation in which Perry announced it to the 
secretary of the navy: “It has pleased the Almighty 
to give to the arms of the United States a signal vic- 
tory over their enemies.” While a defeat would have 
given to the enemy the command of all the lakes, by 
enabling him to concentrate his forces in succession on 
Lakes Ontario and Champlain, and thus laid our whole 
frontier open to his incursions, victory, on the contrary, 
on this lake involved remotely the possibility of 
triumph on all the others, while it led immediately to 
the evacuation of Detroit and the release of the whole 
territory of Michigan from the occupation of the 
British army, and from the horrors of the firebrand 
and scalping-knife which its allies had rendered but 
too familiar there. The heroism of Perry, while re- 
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storing to us all that Hull’s incapacity had lost, wiped 
away the stigma of his inglorious surrender, and left 
a fund of encouragement to give impulse to our arms. 
The blow, followed up with vigour, not only facilitated 
the immediate overthrow of the British power in Upper 
Canada and on all the lakes, but left us without limits 
to the extension of our conquests. One of the first 
and most important consequences that must neces- 
sarily follow it was the the advancement of General 
Harrison’s army into the enemy’s territory. In order 
to transport the army to Malden, where the main body 
of the British army then lay, and which it was de- 
signed to get possession of before ascending the lake 
towards Detroit, Perry made haste to prepare the 
Niagara, and the light vessels of both squadrons, for 
‘immediate service; he removed the whole of our 
wounded to the Lawrence, and the whole of the British 
wounded to the Detroit and the Queen Charlotte. The 
last two vessels were snugly moored in the inner 
bay for their greater security. 

The thirteenth of September was ushered in by 
a violent gale from the southwest, which created a 
heavy sea in the bay. This was too distressing to the 
shattered masts of the Detroit, notwithstanding the 
efforts which had been made to secure them. They 
fell with a violent crash on the decks, and rendered the 
wreck and desolation complete. The disaster had been 
foreseen, and the prize crew had placed themselves in 
safety. The main and mizzen masts of the Queen 
Charlotte fell in like manner. 

In the course of this day Perry found leisure to 
draw up and despatch a detailed report of the battle 
to the secretary of the navy, together with statements 
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of the relative forces of the two squadrons, and of our 
killed and wounded. This report is admirable for the 
modesty which everywhere pervaded it, so far as he 
was himself concerned ; merely confining himself, with 
regard to his own movements, to a simple relation of 
the most important facts; and evincing his desire to 
make all under his orders appear advantageously. To 
this desire was owing the notice which he took of 
Captain Elliott, which, without being very eulogistic, 
was suited, on the whole, to prevent conveying any 
unfavourable impression of his conduct. He stated 
that, “ at half past two, the wind springing up, Captain 
Elliott was enabled to bring his vessel, the Niagara, 
gallantly into close action. I immediately went on 
board of her, when he anticipated my wish by volun- 
teering to bring the schooners, which had been kept 
astern by the lightness of the wind, into close action.” 
He leaves to Captain Elliott the benefit of the inference 
that, more than two hours after the Lawrence had been 
in close action, he actually did what he was enabled to 
do; which, by the concurrent testimony of the officers 
of the squadron, except a few of those of the Niagara, 
he never did. After commending the various officers 
of the squadron who had distinguished themselves, he 
thus closed with a notice of Captain Elliott, of whom 
he could not avoid speaking without necessarily im- 
plying misconduct. “Of Captain Elliott, already so 
well known to the government, it would be almost 
superfluous to speak; in this action he evinced his 
characteristic bravery and judgment; and, since the 
close of the action, has given me the most able and 
essential assistance.” This report was seen by Cap- 
tain Elliott, to whom, as second in command, this cour- 
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tesy might, under ordinary circumstances, be con- 
sidered due. When he had read it, Perry asked him 
if it was a correct statement; Captain Elliott assented ; 
but, after a little time and a reperusal, he did not like 
the manner in which Perry spoke of the Niagara, and 
asked him if he could not alter it. Perry said he would 
take time to reflect, and, if he could alter it with pro- 
priety, he would do so. Failing in obtaining more fa- 
vourable mention of himselfi—for Perry was convinced, 
upon reflection, that he had already said too much for 
him—Captain Elliott procured some alterations to be 
made in the report relating to others. At his sugges- 
tion, some laudatory remarks were inserted as to the 
conduct of Acting-master Nelson Webster; and, in 
consequence of his attributing misconduct to the com- 
manders of the small vessels which he had gone to 
the rear of the line to bring up, Perry omitted all men- 
tion of their commanders. This omission he subse- 
quently regretted, as he was afterward led to believe 
that they had failed in no exertion to close up, espe- 
cially Lieutenant Holdup Stevens, the commander of 
the Trippe, who, as he ascertained from Lieutenant 
Turner and others, had brought his vessel into action 
with special gallantry. This omission gave great pain 
to the relations of Mr. Stevens, and produced anxious 
letters from them to Captain Perry, which he was 
happy in being able to answer most satisfactorily by 
placing Lieutenant Stevens in a true and meritorious 
light. Captain Elliott’s attempt thus to destroy Lieu- 
tenant Stevens can only be accounted for by an in- 
veterate dislike, and appears to be in some way con- 
nected with the removal of this officer a few days be- 
fore from the Niagara, of which he was previously first 
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lieutenant. Of the conduct during the action of this 
gentleman’s successor, Lieutenant J. E. Smith, who 
had exchanged with Mr. Stevens, Captain Elliott also 
spoke to Captain Perry in the most disparaging terms; 
but the latter, having observed that Mr. Smith did 
his duty while the Niagara was in a far more critical 
position than during the time of Captain Elliott’s 
being on board of her, noticed his conduct with ap- 
probation. It thus appears, that while Perry was 
torturing his ingeunity to keep honestly out of 
view the palpable misconduct of Captain Elliott, 
he on the contrary, was endeavouring to ruin his 
inferiors. 

As the happiness of Captain Perry was afterward 
imbittered by the annoyances which grew out of a 
controversy forced upon him by Captain Elliott, as 
to his share in this victory, and as unavoidable notice 
must be taken of it hereafter, it is necessary to trace 
the origin of the difficulty. Captain Elliott appears to 
have arrived on Lake Erie with a feeling of jealousy 
towards Captain Perry, an exaggerated idea of the dis- 
tinction conferred upon him by the capture of the 
Detroit and Caledonia, and a feeling that injustice had 
been done to him in not conferring-on him the chief 
command of the squadron on Lake Erie. While, there- 
fore, Perry was happy to receive an officer of greater 
experience than those who had hitherto been sent. to 
him, and was disposed to welcome him cordially, 
Captain Elliott, on the contrary, joined the command 
with a feeling of jealousy towards his superior, and a 
disposition to be insubordinate. Very soon after he 
joined the squadron, he had a difficulty with a com- 
mander of one of the smaller vessels about receiving 
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a seaman, which that officer scrupled to deliver with- 
out a written order, when, instead of reporting the cir- 
cumstances as they had occurred to their commander, 
he thus dictatorially addressed him. 


U.S. brig Niagara, August 19, 1813. 
SIR; 


“T hereby require of you the arrest of Sailing- 
master Thomas C. Almy, who has committed a breach 
of the first clause of the fourteenth article for the 
better government of the Navy of the United States. 

“ Respectfully, I have the honour to be, 


“JESSE D. Excviotr, Laeweg 
@antain Oe res Petnyer 


Captain Perry seems to have taken no offense at 
this insubordinate and disrespectful requisition, by 
which his inferior undertook to deprive him of the 
power of exercising any judgment as to questions of 
discipline arising among his officers, and to decide at 
once as to an alleged offense and the degree of pun- 
ishment to be awarded to it. He so far yielded, 
however, to Captain Elliott’s demand, as to arrest 
the officer in question; he subsequently adjusted the 
difficulty, and took measures, by the issue of a general 
order, to prevent its recurrence. His conduct in this 
and in other matters evinced towards Captain Elliott 
a spirit of forbearance and conciliation. This spirit, 
added to an eminently humane and generous feeling, 
continued to animate him towards this officer in the 
very peculiar situation in which he found himself after 
the battle. 

During the battle, and immediately after it, the 
extraordinary conduct of Captain Elliott, in failing to 
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follow his chief into close action, to seek out his desig- 
nated opponent, and to relieve the Lawrence from her 
unequal contest with the whole British squadron, had 
been the subject of universal remark, and of the se- 
verest animadversion. The opinion was general in 
the squadron that Captain Elliott had either been 
actuated by cowardice, or by a treacherous desire to 
see the Lawrence overpowered and her commander 
slain, that he might take his station, and, by winning 
the victory, become ‘the hero of the day. As, however, 
the chances of victory were almost annihilated by the 
destruction of the Lawrence, the last supposition met 
with little belief. These reports were not unknown to 
Captain Perry, though he discouraged their circula- 
tion. He had been perplexed during the action by 
the unaccountable manceuvres of the Niagara, when 
he observed them himself, or when his attention was 
called to them by others; but he was unwilling to be- 
lieve in the existence of such motives as were generally 
ascribed to Captain Elliott. He felt a generous indis- 
position to permit the fall of a young officer, then 
high in the public favour, whom he had the power of 
saving; and, even putting the worst construction on 
the conduct of Captain Elliott, he was unwilling that 
the enemy should know that the second in command 
in our squadron had failed in his duty. In expressing 
his doubts on this subject to his intimate friend, Mr. 
Hambleton, while in the act of drawing up his report, 
he quoted to him, with approbation, the declaration 
of an English admiral, “It is better to screen a cow- 
ard than to let the enemy know there is one in the 
fleet.” 

Influenced by this motive of national and profes- 
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sional pride, and the generous and humane desire of 
saving a young officer from irretrievable ruin and 
disgrace, Perry noticed the conduct of Elliott not only 
without reprobation, but in the qualified terms of 
praise that we have quoted. The difficulty and doubt 
under which he laboured are evident on a careful pe- 
rusal of his report. Nor was this all that he did; 
through Lieutenant Turner and Mr. Hambleton he 
intimated his desire to the officers of his own ship, 
and of the squadron generally, that they should ab- 
stain, both in their letters and in conversation, from 
all remarks on the conduct of Captain Elliott. He 
said, that whatever might have been the appearances 
during the action, he was unwilling after its happy 
result, to ruin an officer of rank and favourable stand- 
ing. The American flag, he remarked, had gained 
honour enough on that day to permit its being shared 
by all who had served under it. In consequence of 
this statement of the wishes of their beloved com- 
mander, the officers suppressed the letters which they 
had written to their friends, describing the battle and 
stigmatizing the conduct of Captain Elliott. Hearing, 
moreover, subsequently, that reports of his having 
failed to do his duty prevailed throughout General 
Harrison’s army, Perry spoke to Lieutenant Turner on 
the subject, expressing the regret which these re- 
ports caused him, and his desire that they might be 
silenced. He requested Lieutenant Turner to visit the 
camp, and do all that he could with propriety to coun- 
teract them. Sharing the noble generosity of his com- 
mander, Mr. Turner complied with this request on 
the following morning. Such were the magnanimous 
motives which led Perry, after a long mental conflict 
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between justice on the one side, and humane feelings 
and patriotic pride on the other, to convey, in his 
official report, a favourable impression of Captain 
Elliott’s conduct during the battle, and otherwise to 
exert himself, with benevolent solicitude, to screen 
him from exposure and reprobation. 

Captain Elliott was necessarily not long in dis- 
covering the unfavourable impression made by his 
conduct during the battle. He had taken to his bed 
less from sickness than chagrin, as stated by the sur- 
geon, Dr. Parsons, who was obliged to abandon the 
urgent claims of the wounded to visit Captain Elliott, 
and who had not yet been able to attend to one of the 
really sick. On this occasion Captain Elliott spoke 
disparagingly to Dr. Parsons of his own surgeon, Dr. 
Barton; said he was good for nothing; that he had 
attempted to amputate an arm during the battle, but 
the man died before it closed. Dr. Parsons told him 
that Dr. Barton was sick, but would soon be better, 
and able to discharge his duty faithfully. 

Perry soon after visited Captain Elliott, and found 
him in this condition, and was moved by his declara- 
tion that he had lost the fairest opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself that man ever had, to make every 
effort to relieve him. When, therefore, he soon after 
received from Captain Elliott a request that he would 
state what had been his conduct during the battle, 
influenced by the same generous motives, he replied 
to him in terms of approbation, which he subsequently 
lived to repent. Captain Elliott’s letter was in the 
following words, copied from the original in the 
writer’s possession: 
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U. S. ship Niagara, Sept. 19, 1813. 
“ DEAR SIR, 


“My brother, who has this evening arrived from 
the interior of the country, has mentioned to me a 
report that appeared to be in general circulation, that, 
in the late action with the British fleet, my vessel be- 
trayed a want of conduct in bringing into action, and 
that your vessel was sacrificed in consequence of 
a want of exertion on my part individually. I will 
thank you if immediately you will, with candour, 
name to me my exertions, and that of my officers and 
crew. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Jesse D. ELtiorrt.” 


“ An immediate answer is desired. 
“Captain O. H. Perry, Ariel.” 


Captain Elliott’s letter was probably dated on the 
eighteenth, which is endorsed on the back of it, in- 
stead of the nineteenth ; the date is indistinctly written, 
and appears to have been altered from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth. Captain Perry’s reply was as 
follows. 


U. S. schooner Ariel, Put-in Bay, Sept. 19, 1813. 
“ DEAR SIR, 


“TI received your note last evening after I had 
turned in, or I should have answered it immediately. 
I am indignant that any report should be in circula- 
tion prejudicial to your character, as respects the 
action of the tenth instant. It affords me pleasure 
that I have it in my power to assure you, that the 
conduct of yourself, officers, and crew was such as to 
meet my warmest approbation. And I consider the 
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circumstance of your volunteering and bringing the 
smaller vessels to close action as contributing largely 
to our victory. I shall ever believe it a premeditated 
plan of the enemy to disable our commanding vessel, 
by bringing all their force to bear upon her; and [ am 
satisfied, had they not pursued this course, the en- 
gagement would not have lasted thirty minutes. I 
have no doubt, if the Charlotte had not made sail and 
engaged the Lawrence, the Niagara would have taken 
her in twenty minutes. 
“Respectfully, &c., 
OO. SH VRERRY!” 
“Captain Jesse D. Elliott, U. S. ship Niagara.” 


The motives which prompted Perry to write this 
letter were the same that influenced him in making 
out his official report, and in requesting his officers to 
abstain, in their letters and in conversation, from 
writing or saying anything to the disadvantage of 
Captain Elliott. That Perry made a great mistake in 
writing this letter, and even committed a great fault, 
cannot be denied. Having, however, gone so far in 
his official report, it was natural that he should go on, 
though the warmth of his expressions must be con- 
demned. Before the days of Rodney and Nelson, mis- 
conduct, growing chiefly, perhaps, out of defective 
tactics, was far from uncommon in the British navy; 
yet the circumstance of Admiral Hawke having, in 
his official report, boldly accused one of his captains 
of neglect of duty in the general engagement with the 
French fleet under M. de l’Entendiére in 1747, is men- 
tioned by naval historians as distinguishing that re- 
port from almost every other on similar occasions. It 
is due to Perry, that what he himself said to his most 
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intimate friend, Mr. Hambleton, in palliation of his 
mistake, when the person for whose benefit it had been 
committed had given him cause for repentance, should 
be placed before the reader. “It was a matter of 
great doubt, when I began to reflect upon Captain 
Elliott’s conduct, to what to attribute his keeping so 
long out of the action. It was difficult to believe that 
a man, who, as I then thought, had, in a former in- 
stance, behaved bravely, could act otherwise in a 
subsequent action. I did not then know enough of 
human nature to believe that any one could be so base 
as to be guilty of the motive which some ascribed to 
him, namely, a determination to sacrifice me by keep- 
ing his vessel out of action. 

“On the evening of the action I was elated with 
our success, which had relieved me from a load of 
responsibility, and from a situation, standing as I did 
with the government, almost desperate. At such a 
moment there was not a person in the world whose 
feelings I would have hurt. On showing Captain 
Elliott the rough draught of my official letter, when 
I asked him if it was a correct statement, he assented; 
but, after a little time, did not like the manner in which 
I spoke of the Niagara, and asked me if I could not 
alter it. I told him I thought not, but would take 
time to reflect, and, if I could with propriety, would 
do so. Upon reflection, I was sensible I had already 
said and done too much. Subsequently I became in- 
volved in his snares; and, on his writing me a note, 
of which he has published only a part, I was silly 
enough to write him in reply the foolish letter of the 
nineteenth of September, because I thought it neces- 
sary to persevere in endeavouring to save him. This 
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undoubtedly reflects on my head, but surely not on 
my heart. I was willing enough to share with him and 
others the fame I had acquired. Although, my friend, 
I never have arrogated to myself superior judgment— 
on the contrary, am aware of my weakness in being 
very credulous—yet I was certainly as capable of de- 
ciding, after reflection, on events that occurred under 
my own eyes as any other in the squadron, and the 
opinions of others had nothing to do with mine as 
respects Captain Elliott. Although my want of judg- 
ment may cause regret to my friends, yet no one can 
reflect on the goodness of my heart and the correct- 
ness Of my principles.” 

On the same day that Perry wrote his unfortunate 
letter in behalf of Captain Elliott, the Lawrence 
weighed anchor for Erie with the sick and wounded 
of the American squadron. Captain Perry went on 
board of her as she was sailing out of the harbour, 
to take leave of his brave shipmates, and to see if 
anything farther could be done for their comfort. He 
had already taken every possible pains to procure 
whatever refreshments the neighbourhood of Sandusky 
afforded for his own and the British wounded, and 
placed his own private stores at the disposal of the 
surgeon of the Lawrence, by whom they were freely 
used. Before leaving the Lawrence, Perry, true to his 
generous wish to save the reputation of Captain Elliott, 
requested Mr. Hambleton to desire the wounded offi- 
cers, on their landing, to avoid any remarks or con- 
versation with regard to the misconduct of the Niagara 
while under the command of Captain Elliott, and asked 
him particularly to caution Lieutenant Forrest, who 
was to proceed to Washington on the proud errand of 
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delivering the captured colours of the enemy, to ab- 
stain from any discussion of the subject. 

The generous effort made by Perry to exhibit the 
conduct of Captain Elliott in a light not obviously 
unfavourable in his official report; the letter which, 
in the same spirit, he wrote at Captain Elliott’s re- 
quest, to relieve the anxiety and distress of mind under 
which he was suffering, and his earnest efforts to in- 
fluence the officers under his command in behalf of 
Captain Elliott’s reputation, would doubtless have 
attained their object, and left that gentleman in pos- 
session of an enviable reputation, had he been satisfied 
to allow the whole matter to remain in the position in 
which it was thus left; but the efforts which should 
have awakened the keenest sense of gratitude on the 
part of Captain Elliott, in the language of an accurate 
observer, “appear to have planted in his bosom the 
most implacable hatred.” It will be seen, in the sequel, 
that this was not long in exhibiting itself. 

Before resuming the course of our narrative, we 
will here refer to another matter of a painful nature, 
though connected with an exhibition of feelings suited 
to awaken admiration instead of disgust. By the 
Lawrence Captain Perry forwarded to General Brooks, 
of Medford, Massassachusetts, the following feeling 
announcement of the death of his noble son: 


“Tt is with heartfelt pain I am under the necessity 
of communicating to you the irreparable loss which 
you and our country have sustained in the death of 
your gallant and worthy son, Lieutenant John Brooks, 
who fell in the action with the British squadron at the 
head of Lake Erie, on the tenth instant, while nobly 
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animating his men to their duty. His friend, Mr. 
Hambleton, who is severely wounded, will write you 
the moment he is able. I sympathize with you most 
deeply.” 


Ere this letter could reach the bereaved parent, 
he had addressed Perry on the same subject. It is 
a characteristic specimen of the noble patriotism which 
animated those who won our independence with their 
blood; of a devotion, willing not merely to sacrifice 
life in our country’s cause, but to acquiesce, with at 
least outward cheerfulness, in the sacrifice of the life 
of ason. The veteran’s letter ran as follows: 


“ After offering you my most cordial congratula- 
tions on your late splendid victory over a superior 
British force, which must rank your name high on the 
roll of naval conquerors, permit me to mention my 
son, Lieutenant Brooks, who fell on board the Law- 
rence during that memorable conflict. Not being ac- 
quainted with any individual in your fleet to whom I 
could apply for information respecting my son, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing myself for that pur- 
pose to you. Should you have a few moments at your 
command, it would be laying me under lasting obliga- 
tion to inform me of the most prominent circumstances 
as to the time and manner of his fall. It would be also 
gratifying to me to know what disposition has been 
made of his effects. and whether his arms of different 
kinds have been disposed of or are retained. If the 
latter, it would be peculiarly grateful to me to be in 
possession of his best sword and sash; the former as 
a relic, the latter on account of its being the sash I 
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wore through the whole of the American Revolution. 
If compliance with this request should be proper and 
practicable, perhaps a safe conveyance to Boston may 
offer; otherwise I have to request they may be for- 
warded to my son, Alexander S. Brooks, who is a 
captain in the Third Regiment of Artillery, and is 
now stationed at Fort George. 

“The citizens of Boston are taking measures to 
evince, in some measure, the sense they entertain of 
your distinguished merit; and, should you visit our 
capital, no one will greet you with more cordiality 
than, sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ JOHN Brooks.” 


In this touching letter, worthy of the best days of 
the republic, the grief of a father for the loss of a 
favourite son, who was the admired and beloved of 
all beholders, gives way to the pride and exultation 
of the patriot. That other son of whom he speaks has 
since been numbered among the victims of the Florida 
war. 

Captain Perry had lost no time in organizing the 
vessels of both squadrons still fit for active service 
for the transportation of the army under General Har- 
rison to the opposite shore. On the fifteenth and six- 
teenth of September he had landed all his prisoners, 
with the exception of the sick and wounded, at Camp 
Portage, at the outlet of the river of that name in 
Sandusky Bay, whence they were to be marched to 
Chilicothe. A list of these prisoners by name, to the 
number of three hundred and eight, is in possession of 
the writer. 

' Having thus disposed of the sound portion of his 
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prisoners, and hastily reorganized his combined squad- 
ron, Captain Perry placed the small vessels at the dis- 
posal of General Harrison, for the removal of his army 
from Portage River and Fort Meigs to Bass Island, 
preparatory to a descent upon Canada. He proceeded 
in person in the Ariel to Portage River, to receive Gen- 
eral Harrison with his staff, and convey him to Put- 
in Bay. A little incident which occurred on this pas- 
sage, illustrative of the amiable feelings of Perry, and 
of his generous sympathy with the sick or suffering, 
is related by Major Chambers, of Kentucky, then one 
of General Harrison’s aiddecamps. About twenty or 
thirty soldiers, composing the remnant of a gallant 
company of young Virginians, who had joined the 
army the year before under the name of the Petersburg 
Volunteers, and who had been reduced by battle and 
disease to their present number, had accompanied 
General Harrison on board the Ariel. 

On the passage to Put-in Bay, supper was served 
in the cabin, and, after the commodore and his nu- 
merous guests had partaken of it, they resumed their 
seats on deck to enjoy the evening air. Major Cham- 
bers was conversing with Lieutenant Packett, who 
commanded the Ariel, when one of the young Vir- 
ginians, whom a spirit of adventure had Ied to abandon 
a life of ease for the hardships of the camp, and who 
was just recovering from severe illness, approached 
Major Chambers, whom he knew, and asked, in an 
under tone, if it would be possible for him to obtain 
a cup of coffee from the cabin, saying that his stomach 
rejected the cold and coarse food to which the army 
had necessarily been confined. Being a stranger to 
Perry, Major Chambers felt reluctant to trouble him 
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with such a request, and therefore explained it to 
Mr. Packett. He hesitated to say anything, and the 
subject was dropped. But Perry, who was sitting near, 
had overheard the remark, and quietly given directions 
to his steward. In half an hour Major Chambers had 
the gratification of seeing the whole of the young Vir- 
ginians seated round an excellent supper in the cabin, 
and the warm-hearted host attending to them in per- 
son. Perry had heard the character and gallantry of 
the little band assigned as the reason for taking them 
on board the Ariel, that they might be under the eye 
of the general, and kindly rebuked Major Chambers for 
having hesitated to explain what accident alone had 
revealed to him—the longing of these poor fellows for 
a cup of hot coffee. 

“This little incident,” says Major Chambers, “ in- 
dicated to my satisfaction the character of the man and 
would alone have made a lasting impression ; but it was 
not permitted to stand alone in the catalogue of proofs 
that he was as generous and kind as he was brave. 
I visited the cabin of the Detroit in his company, and 
witnessed the kindness of his manner and his generous 
solicitude for the comfort of his wounded prisoner, 
the gallant Captain Barclay. I subsequently accom- 
‘panied him on board the Lawrence, on the morning 
she sailed with the wounded seamen for Erie; and I 
was inexpressibly gratified with the feeling he mani- 
fested towards the poor fellows, the anxiety he showed 
for their comfort, and the evident pleasure they derived 
from his attention to them. Many, very many little 
incidents occurred in the course of our brief intercourse 
to prove that my first impressions of his character 
were well-founded; his uniform kindness and sym- 
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pathy towards every sufferer from disease, disaster, 
or other causes daily occurring in the army, was re- 
marked by all who had the happiness of associating 
with him.” 

The army, amounting to four thousand five hundred 
men, was at length assembled at Bass Island, on the 
evening of the twenty-second. The size of the vessels 
prevented the embarcation of all the troops at once. 
In consequence, Captain Perry had suggested to Gen- 
eral Harrison, before the battle with the British squad- 
ron—for a descent upon Canada had already been de- 
termined on, to take place so soon as Governor Shelby 
should arrive with the mass of the Kentucky militia— 
to rendezvous with the troops at the Middle Sister, 
an island distant twelve miles from Malden, and then 
take advantage of favourable weather to move the 
whole army simultaneously by means of the squadron 
and boats. This measure was now adopted; and, on 
the twenty-third, the operation of transporting the 
army to the Middle Sister was commenced, and, not- 
withstanding interruptions from bad weather, was 
successfully completed on the twenty-sixth. On that 
day, Captain Perry, accompanied by General Harrison, 
who had his headquarters on board the Ariel, recon- 
noitered the harbour of Malden and the adjacent 
shores. As the result of their investigation, the gen- 
eral fixed upon a point about three miles to the east- 
ward of the town of Malden, or Amherstburg, as it 
is called by the English. The next day being ap- 
pointed for landing, should the weather continue fa- 
vourable, the general orders of debarcation, of march, 
and of battle were immediately drawn up under the 
direction of the general, signed by Colonel E. P. 
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Gaines, the adjutant-general, on board the Ariel, and 
made known to the army on her return to the Middle 
Sister, together with the following brief words of en- 
couragement and humane caution: “The general en- 
treats his brave troops to remember that they are the 
sons of sires whose fame is immortal; that they are 
to fight for the rights of their insulted country, while 
their opponents combat for the unjust pretensions of 
a master. Kentuckians! remember the River Raisin! 
but remember it only while the victory is suspended. 
The revenge of a soldier cannot be gratified upon a 
fallen enemy!” 

At three o’clock on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh, the weather proving mild, the army was all 
embarked into the boats or taken on board the squad- 
ron. This service being effected at nine o’clock, the 
squadron weighed, and stood towards the designated 
point of debarcation. At two o'clock the vessels an- 
chored in line of battle, about a mile and a half to the 
eastward of Bar Point, and at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, with springs on their cables, 
in readiness to cover the debarcation of the troops. 
At forty-five minutes after two, all that could be con- 
tained in the boats were landed on the beach simul- 
taneously, and in admirable order. There was no 
enemy to oppose them. Information was soon ob- 
tained, and communicated to Captain Perry, that the 
enemy had evacuated Malden, and retired in the di- 
rection of Sandwich, up the left bank of the Detroit. 
The squadron immediately weighed, stood into the 
harbour, and anchored off the town, where the rest 
of the troops were landed at five o’clock, soon after the 
main body had marched in. On taking possession of 
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the town, it was discovered that the enemy had 
destroyed the fort, barracks, navy yard, and public 
stores. 

The evacuation of Amherstburg by General Proctor 
may have been rendered inevitable by the want of 
provisions to stand a siege. He had at his disposal 
three thousand Indians, which, with seven hundred 
regular troops and the militia of the district, made 
him nearly equal in numbers to our army. He had, 
moreover, the advantage of position. The Indians 
were exceedingly anxious to fight, and two thirds of 
them abandoned his army when he commenced his 
retreat. The brave and eloquent Tecumseh, with 
about a thousand followers, though strongly opposed 
to retreating, the impolicy and disgrace of which he 
powerfully set forth, still remained. In the harangue 
in which he attempted to dissuade the British general 
from his inglorious, and, as it proved, disastrous de- 
termination, he certainly took some very extraordinary 
and undutiful liberties. “ Listen, Father!” said he; 
“our fleet has gone out. We know they have fought; 
we have heard the great guns, but know nothing of 
what has happened to our Father with one arm. Our 
fleet has gone one way, and we are very much aston- 
ished to see our Father tying up everything, and 
preparing to run away the other, without letting his 
red children know what his intentions are. You al- 
ways told us that you would never draw your foot off 
British ground; but now, Father, we see that you are 
drawing back, and we are sorry to see our Father 
doing so without seeing the enemy. We must com- 
pare our Father’s conduct to a fat animal that carries 
its tail upon its back, but, when affrighted, it drops it 
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between its legs and runs off. We wish to remain here 
and fight the enemy, should he appear. If he conquers 
us, we will then retreat with our Father.” 

No time was lost in following the retreating enemy. 
Our army marched up the left bank of the Detroit, 
while the squadron sailed up the river, transporting 
the heavy baggage and provisions of the troops. The 
army took possession of Sandwich on the twenty- 
ninth. Here General Harrison learned from deserters 
that the British army, consisting of seven hundred 
regular troops and a thousand Indians, had taken post 
on the right bank of the river Thames, at Dalson’s, 
about fifty-six miles from Sandwich. It was stated 
that General Proctor intended to fortify himself in 
that position, and await an attack. If defeated, he 
could continue his retreat up the banks of the Thames, 
in the direction of Lake Ontario, near which it has its 
source. At Sandwich, deputations were received from 
the Ottawas, Chippeways, Wyandots, Miamis, and a 
band of hostile Delawares, all of which had abandoned 
the enemy’s army, and now offered to make peace and 
co-operate against their former friends. 

On the same day General Harrison embarked with 
General M’Arthur’s brigade, seven hundred strong, 
in the squadron, and proceeded with Captain Perry to 
take possession of Detroit. There were about a thou- 
sand Indians lurking in the neighbourhood of the 
town, but they fled without resistance on the approach 
of the squadron. Soon after, they gave in their sub- 
mission to General M’Arthur, and agreed to “take 
hold of the same tomahawk, and strike all who were 
the enemies of the United States, whether British or 
Indians.” General Harrison now issued a proclama- 
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tion, announcing the expuision of the enemy from 
Michigan, and re-establishing the civil government 
as it existed before the subjugation of the territory. 
This being completed, he returned to Sandwich in the 
Ariel. In the mean time, the mounted Kentuckians of 
Colonel Johnson’s regiment had reached Detroit and 
crossed to Sandwich, and, with them, the horses be- 
longing to the staff and field officers of the army. 

On the thirtieth of September, having received in- 
formation that some small vessels of the enemy were 
escaping up Lake St. Clair, towards the Thames, with 
the baggage and artillery of Proctor’s army, Captain 
Perry despatched Captain Elliott with the Niagara, 
Lady Prevost, now commanded by Lieutenant Turner, 
Scorpion, and Tigress up the Detroit into Lake St. 
Clair, to pursue them. He soon after followed with the 
Ariel and Caledonia, the latter now commanded by 
Lieutenant Holdup Stevens. On the second of October 
he appeared off the mouth of the Thames, where he 
joined the vessels which he had detached tn pursuit 
of the enemy’s baggage; they had been unable to over- 
take the escaping vessels before they entered the 
river. 

On the morning of the third of October, our army 
having reached the neighbourhood of the Thames to 
the number of thirty-five hundred men, General Cass’s 
brigade having been left at Sandwich, though he him- 
self accompanied the commander-in-chief in the char- 
acter of aiddecamp, Captain Perry now ordered Cap- 
tain Elliott, with the Scorpion, Tigress, and Porcupine, 
to enter the river, they being the only vessels that 
could cross the bar at its mouth, and proceed up it with 
a large number of boats conveying the baggage of the 
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army. The schooners held themselves in readiness to 
protect the passage of the army over the Thames or its 
tributaries, should opposition be offered. There were 
four streams crossing the route of the army in its pur- 
suit of the enemy, which were deep and muddy, and 
not fordable except at points remote from their outlets 
into the Thames. All of these had bridges over them. 
Through the great neglect of the enemy, the bridge 
over the first stream, which the army reached on the 
night of the second of October, was found entire. On 
the morning of the third, the general, having pushed 
forward at the head of Colonel R. M. Johnson’s regi- 
ment of mounted Kentuckians, fortunately captured 
a lieutenant of dragoons and eleven privates belong- 
ing to the enemy, who were engaged in destroying the 
second bridge. From the prisoners the general learned 
that the enemy had no certain information of his ad- 
vance. The third bridge, having only been partially 
destroyed, probably to leave a passage for the dragoons 
who were to complete its destruction, when over, was 
repaired by our army, which passed over and encamped 
four miles below Dalson’s, at which point it had been 
supposed the enemy would have been found intrenched 
and disposed to offer battle. 

In this neighbourhood the river Thames assumed 
a different character. Its channel grew narrow, with 
a more rapid current, and the banks steep, lofty, and 
wooded, so as to expose the decks of the vessels to 
the Indian sharp-shooters, while their artillery would 
be of no service should they attempt to accompany 
the army farther. The general agreed, on consultation 
with Captain Perry, that it would be inexpedient 
to carry the vessels higher, and that they should 
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be left, with the boats and heavy baggage, at this 
point, with a guard of infantry to assist in their 
protection. 

By this time Perry had become so excited with 
the pursuit that he could not consent to remain inac- 
tive with his vessels; leaving them, therefore, in charge 
of Captain Elliott, he tendered his services to General 
Harrison as an aiddecamp. They were gladly ac- 
cepted; and, by the kindness of a brother volunteer 
aid, Major John Chambers, who dismounted his ser- 
vant in order to be able to offer him a horse, he was 
mounted, and ready to set forward with the army. 
The volunteers from the army who had served in 
the squadron, and passed alive and unwounded through 
the action of the tenth of September, had long since 
returned to the ranks, and spread among their com- 
trades the most glowing accounts of Perry’s heroism 
and humanity. Most of the soldiers, too, had seen 
something of him for themselves in the course of the 
various transportations of the army to Put-in Bay, 
the Middle Sister, and to Malden. He had been able, by 
his conciliatory treatment, to do away with the prevail- 
ing idea of a constitutional dislike between the sailors 
and soldiers, and to keep them in a good humour with 
each other, notwithstanding their crowded condition 
while on board the vessels, being often so close to- 
gether that they were unable to sit down. To his 
exertions and those of the general it was owing that 
such perfect harmony existed between the two corps. 
On this account, and owing to the admiration excited 
by Perry’s recent victory, aided by his commanding 
person and the grace of his horsemanship, which was 
a subject of universal remark, he was rapturously re- 
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ceived throughout the army, and followed by animating 
cheers. 

On the march Perry found abundant’ amusement 
in the odd ways and sayings of the Kentucky malitia. 
The exercise and rapid motion, after a confinement of 
some weeks on shipboard, oppressed with responsibil- 
ity and anxious cares, exhilirated him greatly. He 
entered with sportsmanlike zeal into the excitement 
of the rapid pursuit, and of the hourly increasing evi- 
dences that it would result in overtaking the enemy, 
and compelling him to fight or surrender; boats were 
taken and their crews made prisoners, and the hostile 
Indians made frequent efforts to check the advance 
of our troops, skirmishing with the videttes, and pick- 
ing off our men across the river. A volley thus fired 
on one of our advanced parties attracted the attention 
of Perry and Major Chambers, who rode at speed in 
the direction of the report, to see what it might be. 
A party of Indians had fired at one of our advanced 
guards, and, being concealed in the high grass, our 
men did not return the fire, but drew off from the 
bank of the river to avoid it. Having reached the 
point immediately opposite where the savages were 
lurking, Perry suddenly reined up, and exclaimed to 
his companion, “See that sneaking rascal crawling in 
the grass over there!” pointing, at the same time, to 
an Indian who was in the act of taking shelter behind 
a tree, from which he could fire securely. At this 
moment a large Indian of the Shawnee tribe, in our 
service, and known as “ Big Anderson,” who had con- 
cealed himself below the river bank to get a shot, rose 
up suddenly, and, waving his hand authoritatively, 
cried out, “Go way, fool! he shoot.” Perry and his 
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companion took the courteous hint and rode off with 
whole skins, laughing heartily. 

A march of eight miles from the encampment of 
the previous night brought the army to Chatham, 
where another tributary of the Thames was to be 
crossed. The bridge here was effectually destroyed, 
and a party of several hundred Indians were drawn. 
up on the opposite bank to dispute the passage of our 
troops. General Harrison, believing the whole British 
force to be at hand, drew up his army in order of 
battle, and brought up his artillery to cover the party 
detailed to repair the bridge. The Indians, for it 
proved to be only a skirmishing party, soon after fell 
back, and our army passed over. Near the bridge, a 
house, stored with arms, was found in flames, which 
were fortunately extinguished. Farther on, a vessel, 
loaded with arms and ammunition, was found on fire. 
Four miles beyond, two other vessels were found on 
fire; also a large distillery, filled with a large amount 
of ordnance and other valuable stores. The flames 
had proceeded too far to save them. Two twenty- 
four pounders, with their carriages, were, however, 
found, and a large quantity of shot and shells. In- 
formation was here obtained that the enemy were 
still on the right bank of the river, and only a few 
miles ahead. It was therefore probable that they 
would be overtaken and brought to action on the fol- 
lowing day. The army halted for the night, the pic- 
quets were stationed, and soldiers and officers bivou- 
acked together in the field, under the canopy of heaven, 
for there were no tents. Perry and his friend Major 
Chambers, after making such a meal as the providence 
of the servant of the latter had reserved, shared the 
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same bed of prairie grass, with their horses picqueted 
near them, in readiness to mount at a moment’s 
warning. 

The pursuit was renewed at an early hour on the 
morning of the fifth. The march now lay through a 
fine agricultural country, dotted with frequent and 
well-cultivated farms, surrounded by abundant or- 
chards, of which the fruit was then ripe. The peace- 
ful inhabitants, harassed and terrified by the passage 
of two armies, had abandoned their dwellings. The 
general took care that, at any rate, they should not 
suffer from their enemies, and rigorously forbade the 
slighest depredations. In a short time after the re- 
newal of the march, two gunboats and a number of 
bateaux, ascending the river with provisions and mili- 
tary stores, were overtaken and captured. At nine 
o’clock the army reached Arnold’s Mills, at which 
point was the only ford within some distance at which 
the army could be conveniently crossed, so as to reach 
the right bank up which the enemy was retreating. 
’ Even here the water was too deep for the infantry to 
wade without great inconvenience. The mounted men 
hesitated to take the footmen behind them on their 
tired horses, and they were about to be left to wade or 
get over as they could, in a few canoes and bateaux 
which had been captured in the neighbourhood, when, 
as is stated by Major Chambers, Perry rode into the 
crowd at the ford, and, ordering a footman to jump 
up behind him, dashed into the stream, calling to the 
mounted men to take up the footmen and follow him. 
Some of the officers of the staff who were near Perry 
immediately imitated his example; and, in a very short 
time, the whole army was on the opposite shore, in 
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a condition to pursue its march, without the incon- 
venience to the foot soldiers of wet clothing. 

Eight miles above the ford the army passed a farm 
where part of the British troops had bivouacked on 
the previous night. From one of the enemy’s wagoners 
overtaken at this point, information was obtained that 
General Proctor had passed the previous night at the 
Moravian town, an Indian village under the patronage 
of the Moravians, about four miles farther up the 
Thames. It was also ascertained that Proctor, being 
now unable to escape without fighting, had halted his 
army a mile and a half in front of the Moravian town, 
and disposed it in order of battle. In fact, Colonel 
R. M. Johnson, who rode in the van at the head of his 
mounted Kentuckians, soon after sent word to Gen- 
eral Harrison that his progress was arrested by the 
enemy’s army formed across our line of march. The 
general now drew up his troops in order of battle. The 
ground occupied by the enemy, and the whole space 
over which the road passed for nearly four miles below 
him, consisted of a narrow strip of land from two 
to three hundred yards wide, having the river on one 
side and an impenetrable morass on the other. It 
was covered throughout with a heavy growth of tim- 
ber, chiefly beechwood, but was almost entirely free 
from underbrush. Across this narrow neck of land 
Proctor had drawn up his army, to the number of 
about seventeen hundred men, having his right in the 
morass, covered by the whole body of his Indians, 
under Tecumseh, amounting to a thousand warriors, 
and his left on the river, supported by six pieces of ar- 
tillery. The position thus taken by General Proctor 
manifested great judgment, inasmuch as the morass 
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on one flank, and the river on the other, effectually 
prevented them from being turned; while our army, 
though more numerous, could only oppose a line of 
equal extent. In fact, though the number of our troops 
in the field amounted to more than three thousand, 
only one hundred and twenty of which were regulars, 
our number actually engaged, on account of the want 
of space to form them, scarcely exceeded that of the 
enemy. 

General Harrison speedily formed his line of battle, 
assisted by his acting adjutant Captain Butler, by Gen- 
eral Cass, who had volunteered his services as an aid, 
and by Perry. It had been intended that the mounted 
riflemen from Kentucky should meet the Indians, with 
whom they were accustomed to fight in their own pe- 
culiar manner, and upon whom they were desirous to 
revenge the massacre of so many of their brothers and 
relations at the Miami and the Raisin. The thickness 
of the wood and the swampiness of the ground on the 
enemy’s right, where lay the morass, would have ren- 
dered a body or horse unserviceable in that quarter, 
and subjected it to certain destruction. There was 
no time to dismount it, and, in the emergency of the 
moment, the general hastily conceived the idea of a 
sudden charge of this mounted corps upon the British 
centre, composed of infantry. Long familiarity with 
our western backwoodsmen had made General Harri- 
son aware of the dexterity with which they ride 
through the forests in pursuit of game, without being 
in the least incommoded by their rifles. He reasoned, 
too, as it subsequently appeared judiciously, that the 
enemy would be unprepared for so novel a charge. 
He immediately ordered the advance of the whole 
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army; the centre and right were to break through the 
enemy’s line, if possible, and overpower them at once; 
while the left was to await the attack of the Indians, 
when in contact with them. The army was put in 
motion, and Colonel Johnson charged at the head of 
his mounted Kentuckians in gallant style. At the first 
fire received from the enemy’s line, the horses in 
front took fright and recoiled; a second volley was 
poured in by the enemy, when, getting in motion, the 
mounted men broke through the opposite line, and 
in a moment decided the contest, dispersing the enemy, 
bearing down all resistance, and compelling him to 
surrender. At the same moment, the small party of 
regulars advancing on the right, and some friendly 
Indians coming up under cover of the bank of the 
river, got possession of the enemy’s artillery. Mean- 
time, the hostile Indians on the left maintained the 
contest from the morass, and under cover of the trees, 
in a more obstinate manner. For a moment they made 
an impression on our front line of infantry; when 
Governor Shelby, who commanded at that point, and 
who, as General Harrison wrote, “at the age of sixty- 
six preserved all the vigour of youth, the ardent zeal 
which distinguished him in the revolutionary war, 
and the undaunted bravery which he manifested at 
King’s Mountain,” brought up a regiment which 
checked the onset of the Indians. Colonel Johnson, 
too, having now borne down all opposition in front, 
wheeled with a part of his regiment, and, gaining the 
rear of the Indians, caused them to retreat with great 
slaughter. In the course of this last onset Colonel 
Johnson came personally in contact with Tecumseh. 
Both the white and the Indian warriors were already 
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bleeding from many wounds received earlier in the 
battle. Colonel Johnson, whose heroism had carried 
him wherever the danger was most imminent, had 
already received no fewer than five wounds. Tecum- 
seh was in the act of launching his tomahawk with 
deadly aim at Colonel Johnson, when the latter, 
quicker in his movements or better seconded by his 
weapon, brought him to the ground with a pistol- 
shot. Resistance was now at an end, and with it 
ceased the effusion of blood. There was no deliberate 
murder and scalping by our friendly Indians; and the 
heroic Kentuckians, who had been stigmatized by the 
British as worse than savages, and many of whom 
mourned a relation or a friend cut off in cold blood at 
the Miami or the Raisin, responded nobly to the merci- 
ful caution of the general, “ The revenge of a soldier 
cannot be gratified on a fallen enemy.” 

The fruits of this victory were complete. While 
our loss in killed and wounded amounted to but 
twenty-nine, that of the enemy was ascertained to 
be at least thirty-four British, in addition to thirty- 
three Indians found dead on the field of battle. Six 
hundred and twenty-six regular troops, including 
soldiers and officers, were made prisoners. Proctor, 
accompanied by forty dragoons and a few mounted 
Indians, escaped the hot pursuit which was kept up 
for him, by the superior speed of his horses. An im- 
mense amount of military stores was either taken or 
destroyed by the enemy in his retreat. -Among the 
most valuable of the spoils was a train of his brass 
cannons, three of which were revolutionary trophies, 
taken at Yorktown and Saratoga, and surrendered by 
General Hull at Detroit. Among the more precious 
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fruits of the victory were the separation of the savage 
allies of England from her cause, and the relief of 
our frontier from the horrors by which it had been 
so long desolated. 

Captain Perry acted an important part during the 
battle as aid to the general. In his official report, 
General Harrison took occasion to state that his “ gal- 
lant friend, Commodore Perry,’ had accompanied 
him at the head of his army, and assisted him in 
forming his line of battle; “the appearance of the 
brave commodore,” added he, “ cheered and animated 
every breast.” Perry’s was not merely an honorary 
office during the battle, but he strove to make it an 
active one; and his services were freely used by the 
general. A little incident, illustrative of his activity 
as an aiddecamp, and of his extraordinary skill as a 
horseman, is mentioned by Major Chambers. This 
gentleman states that, from the moment he joined the 
army, his splendid horsemanship had attracted great 
attention. He rode a powerful and spirited black horse 
with a white face, which served to distinguish the 
rider as far as he could be seen. The horse became 
very much excited:in the battle, and on one occasion, 
when Perry had been despatched with an order from 
the general, and was passing from the right of the 
front line to the left wing of the army, he plunged 
into one of the deep sloughs which abounded in the 
direction of the swamp, and sank nearly to the breast. 
In an instant Perry pressed his hands on the pommel 
of the saddle, and sprang over the horse’s head to the 
dry ground. Relieved from the weight of his rider, 
the horse instantly extricated himself by a powerful 
effort, and, snorting as he trod the solid ground again, 
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bounded forward at the speed he had held before the 
accident. Perry clutched the animal’s mane as he 
released himself from the marsh, and vaulted into 
the saddle without in the slightest degree checking the 
speed of the beast, or touching bridle or stirrup until 
he was fairly seated. Major Chambers, who witnessed 
this feat, was astonished and pleased at it; and the 
Kentuckians, who were approaching the enemy at a 
charging pace, cheered the brave sailor as he passed 
them. 

The private misery which attended the battle of 
the Thames, as that of Lake Erie, and doubtless all 
other battles whether by sea or land, gave scope again 
for the indulgence of those benevolent and humane 
feelings which were ever uppermost in the breast of 
Perry. The Moravian town was a settlement of 
Christianized Indians, under the patronage of the 
missionaries of the excellent and benevolent Moravian 
sect. During the occupation of the village by our 
army, Perry was able to render essential services to 
the missionaries. Of the nature of these services we 
have no other means of judging than by the following 
interesting letter, found among his correspondence. 
It is dated at Bethlehem, and signed by Mr. John G. 
Cunow, on behalf of the missionaries. 


“ HONOURED AND DEAR SiR, 

“The directors of the Society of the United Breth- 
ren, commonly called Moravians, residing at this place, 
have been informed by the Reverend Mr. Schnall, late 
one of our missionaries in Upper Canada, of the 
friendly offices and generous protection which you 
had the goodness to afford to our missionaries when 
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the settlement of our Christian Indians on Thames 
River was taken possession of by the army of the 
United States under General Harrison. 

“Impressed with the most lively sense of grati- 
tude for the numerous progfs of your benevolent dis- 
position towards our missionaries when in distress 
and danger, the directors beg leave to present to you 
their sincerest and most cordial acknowledgments. 
May the Lord, whose servants you have taken pleasure 
to protect, be your shield and your exceeding great 
reward, have you in his holy keeping, and bless you 
in life, death, and throughout eternity.” 


We are indebted for the following additional anec- 
dote of Perry’s amiable anxiety to allay the calamities 
of war, to the accidental discovery by Mr. Chambers 
of a good deed which was meant only for the eye of 
the All-seeing. From the official letter of General 
Harrison, it appears that this gentleman went in pur- 
suit of General Proctor with a small party of officers 
and mounted riflemen amounting only to seven. Dur- 
ing the pursuit, General Harrison states that they 
made many prisoners. They also overtook a large 
_ straggling party of women and children, composing the 
families of the soldiers of the Forty-first Regiment, 
which had long been stationed at Fort Malden. These 
had followed the army in its retreat up the Detroit and 
Thames, and had remained at the Moravian town 
within hearing of the battle. On seeing the general 
escaping at speed through the village with a handful 
of followers, they too fled in great alarm. At the 
head of this woe-worn group, who rent the air with 
sobs and lamentations as they struggled onward, was 
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‘an interesting and modest young woman, with a pair 
of twin babies, one of which she carried on each hip. 
Mr. Ghambers checked his horse, and reassured the 
affrighted women, telling them they had nothing to 
fear either from the Americans or their friendly 
Indians; and succeeded in prevailing upon them to 
return to the village. He ordered a half-breed squaw, 
who was among the fugitives, to carry one of the twins 
of the young woman, and then turned to continue the 
pursuit with his comrades. ; 

On the following morning, Major Chambers having 
duty at the Moravian town, Perry offered to accom- 
pany him. On reaching the town, the first object that 
attracted his attention was the woman with twins 
standing in the doorway of one of the deserted Indian 
cabins. After some conversation with the woman, 
and some words of encouragement as to the fate of her 
husband, and having requested her to remain where 
she was until his return, Chambers related to Perry 
the circumstances under which he had found her the 
day before, struggling to save her little ones from 
the apprehended danger of being butchered by the 
American Indians, or, as she thought, more savage 
Kentuckians. The two aiddecamps separated in the 
village. When Major Chambers had despatched the 
business on which he had been sent, he went to look 
for the woman and the twins, in order to make some 
benevolent provision for their comfort. But they 
were no longer in the cabin. On his return towards 
the camp, he found them in a cart driven by a Cana- 
dian Frenchman. Upon accosting the woman, she 
at once told him that his companion had hired the man 
to take her home to Amherstburg, a distance of more 
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than a hundred miles. “ May God bless and prosper 
him,” said she; “he is the kindest and most generous 
gentleman in the world, and has been an angel of 
mercy to me and my poor babes. See,” said she, 
extending her hand, “he has not only paid this man 
to take us home, but has given me all this money to 
buy clothes for these dear little ones, now that their 
poor father is a prisoner and going to be sent away 
into the States.” Mr. Chambers represents her grati- 
tude at such unexpected benevolence from an enemy 
as affecting her even to tears. In order that she 
might know to whom she was indebted, he mentioned 
to her that the gentleman who had befriended her 
was the American Commodore Perry; and she seemed 
to wonder the more that the character which recent 
events had led her to associate with ideas only of 
terror, should have appeared to her in such an aspect 
of gentleness and mercy. 

While Perry was thus assisting to consummate on 
the land the triumph which he had so gloriously begun 
afloat, and delivering himself up, after victory, to the 
indulgence of his overflowing benevolence, the heart 
of Captain Elliott was a prey to envy and rancorous 
hatred of his magnanimous commander. We have 
seen that on the fourth of October, the day preceding 
the battle of the Thames, by agreement between Gen- 
eral Harrison and Perry, the three gunboats, Scorpion, 
Tigress, and Porcupine, had been left with the boats 
containing the baggage and a guard of infantry, to 
await the farther movements of the army, at a point 
where the river, becoming narrower, and the banks 
steep and thickly wooded, rendered the advance of 
the vessels perilous by exposing their decks to the 
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fire of the enemy, and preventing them from the use 
of their artillery. Captain Elliott had been left in 
command of these vessels. Instead ,however, of re- 
maining at the post assigned him, fulfilling its duties, 
whether important or unimportant, like a faithful 
officer, he continued to follow the army up the river, 
and, in fact, ascended to within three miles of the 
battle-ground, where he took possession of the vessels 
laden with valuable stores, which had been captured 
shortly before by the army. Captain Elliott thereby 
not only committed the great military fault of dis- , 
obeying the orders of his superior, without the oc- 
currence of any circumstance not contemplated by that 
superior, or other assignable motive than caprice and 
waywardness, but he exposed his own vessels to de- 
struction without the means of resistance, the bag- 
gage to possible capture from a marauding band of 
Indians, and, in case of the defeat of the army, broke 
up those precautionary measures of the commanding 
general and commodore, by which the retiring army 
would have found, at a given point, a force stationed 
to cover its retreat, and the means of re-embarcation. 

While engaged in this act of disobedience, the 
mind of Captain Elliott was possessed by notions of 
fancied wrongs from Perry, thus far studiously con- 
cealed from the latter, disappointed hopes for fame, 
and venomous efforts to disparage the too generous 
chief who had rescued him from reprobation. Dur- 
ing this cruise up the Thames, Captain Elliott lived 
on board the Scorpion, commanded by sailing-master, 
now commander, Stephen Champlin, from whom the 
foregoing information with regard to the removal of 
the vessels from the point where they were ordered 
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to remain has been received. To this officer he com- 
menced the wonted story of his complaints, coupled 
with abuse of Perry, and commendations of himself 
as the hero of the day. Still, in this very conversa- 
tion, he stated that “in the action he was so far from 
the enemy that he only fired his twelve-pounders 
during two hours and a half.” The reason he assigned 
was, that “he had no signal from the commodore to 
change his situation.” He stated that “the officers 
and men of the Lawrence, including Commodore 
Perry, were by no means entitled to prize-money ;” 
and ‘still farther, that “the other officers and men of 
the squadron were even entitled to prize-money for 
her, she being a recaptured vessel.” Scorning this 
vain attempt to appeal to his cupidity and tamper with 
his loyalty, coming, as it did, from an officer so much 
his superior in rank, and having for its object to 
depreciate the fair and well-earned fame of their com- 
mon commander, Mr. Champlin indignantly rejected 
the idea of disparaging the momentous share which 
the Lawrence had in the victory, because, through 
her abandonment by the Niagara, she had been com- 
pelled temporarily to strike her colours. Mr. Cham- 
plin replied with some warmth, that he knew not 
who was entitled to prize-money for the victory if 
the commodore was not. For himself, he would scorn 
to receive a cent if Commodore Perry was not a sharer. 
Irritated by this manly opposition, Captain Elliott 
gave way to extreme irritation, and unwarily expressed 
a sentiment which may serve as a clew to the mystery 
of his whole conduct during the battle. After com- 
plaining of the commodore’s injustice to him in his 
account of the battle, he told Mr. Champlin that “he 
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only regretted that he had not sacrificed the fleet when 
it was in his power to have done so.” 

Thus at one time we find Captain Elliott com- 
plaining to Mr. Champlin “that in the action he was 
so far from the enemy that he only fired his twelve- 
pounders during two hours and a half,” and assigning 
as a reason for this “that he had no signal from the 
commodore to change his station,’ when the com- 
modore had assigned him a station alongside the 
Queen Charlotte, told him that his object was close 
action, and shown him the way into it with the Law- 
rence, at another, claiming credit for having altered the 
order of battle on his own responsibility, and justify- 
ing himself on the grounds of his “being the second 
in command, the only captain in the squadron except 
Commodore Perry, and commanding a ship of equal 
force with the flag-ship,” and therefore “ the only offi- 
cer that would venture upon such an expedient.” 
These opinions may aid in explaining Captain Elliott’s 
motives of action in his connexion with Perry. Hap- 
pily, they are such opinions as are not likely to find fa- 
vour in the navy. Few right-minded officers will deny, 
that the fact of Captain Elliott’s being the second in 
command, instead of conferring immunity for dis- 
obedience, imposed the duty of being first to set an 
example of subordination. 


“Se 
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N the seventh of October Perry returned to 
Detroit, to which place the army soon after 
followed, all armed resistance having ceased. 

General Harrison and Captain Perry now issued a 
joint proclamation, dated at Sandwich, to the inhabi- 
tants of the upper district of Upper Canada, informing 
them that the land and naval forces of the British 
having been captured or destroyed, and the district 
being now in quiet possession of our troops, it be- 
came necessary to provide for its civil government. 
The inhabitants were therefore guaranteed protection 
in their persons and property, and all their previous 
rights and privileges were secured to them. The 
laws and customs of the country, as they existed: pre- 
vious to its conquest, were declared to be in force, 


and the magistrates and civil officers were directed 
(249) 
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to resume their functions, having previously taken an 
oath of fidelity to the government of the United States 
as long as the district should remain in our possession. 

There being no longer any armed enemy on our 
northwestern frontier or in the neighbourhood of the 
upper lakes, it became obvious that the greater por- 
tion of the militia would be disbanded, and the re- 
mainder of the army transported to Buffalo, to be in 
a situation to act on the Niagara frontier. The busi- 
ness of completely vanquishing the enemy had been 
so quickly despatched, that some delay at Detroit was 
necessary in order to learn the pleasure of the govern- 
ment as to the disposition to be made of the fleet and 
army. The leisure was employed in completing the 
pacification of the Indian tribes, who had already been 
admitted by General M’Arthur to terms of peace, and 
had given hostages for their good behavior. The 
fate of the great chief Tecumseh, at the Thames, had 
effectually broken the league, of which he had been 
the master-spirit. 

During this detention at Detroit, Perry enjoyed 
the first-fruits of that glory which his splendid victory 
had won for him. It was there that newspapers, pour- 
ing in from every side, made him first aware of the 
vast importance that was attached to what he had 
achieved, in its effects at once on the interests as 
well as the glory of the nation. He was everywhere 
hailed as the deliverer of the frontier from savage 
warfare, as the first American victor in a general naval 
action with a powerful foe, for centuries accustomed 
only to conquer; and the peculiar circumstances of 
personal gallantry which attended his own conduct 
in retrieving the day, when, to all appearances, so 
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nearly lost, and which rendered the victory so emi- 
nently his own, had fastened itself upon the popular 
imagination, and created a fervour of enthusiasm in 
his behalf, which sped with electric rapidity over the 
whole country, uniting all parties, whether opposed 
to or in favour of the war, in one fervent glow of 
admiration. Salutes and illuminations everywhere 
greeted the arrival of the intelligence,.and the general 
joy is said to have been unequalled since the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The congratulations of Perry’s own family were 
not among the least acceptable that he received. One 
incident sensibly touched his feelings. The news of 
his victory had found his grandfather, Freeman Perry, 
at the mature age of eighty-three, on his deathbed. 
The first brief announcement of the victory, in the 
moment of its being won, was read to him. On the 
verge of the grave, he could yet exult in the achieve- 
ment of his descendant, by which so much was done 
for the cause of humanity as well as of his own coun- 
try. But the pious reliance on a superior power, 
instead of on his own might, evinced in the few lines 
of his grandson’s despatch, gratified him even to tears. 
He caused it to be read over to him several times; 
and the words “ it has pleased the Almighty ” lingered 
on his lips, and blended with his latest prayers for the 
prosperity of his children. 

The secretary of the navy, whose censorious letter 
of the eighteenth of August was still fresh in Perry’s 
memory, was not the last to give way to the prevail- 
ing sentiment, or to acknowledge the brilliancy of a 
victory which had lustre to spare to reflect a little on 
himself. The following letter, coming, as it does, 
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- in the collection of Perry’s letters from the navy de- 
partment next to that of the eighteenth of August, is 
absolutely amusing in its contrast. Its somewhat 
turgid style too, compares disadvantageously with the 
solemn yet modest terms in which Perry had addressed 
him. 
Navy Department, September 21, 1813. 

‘S.Sap, 

“Rumour had preceded and prepared the public 
mind for the enthusiastic reception of the glorious 
tidings confirmed by your letter of the tenth, received 
and published in handbills this day. 

“Every demonstration of joy and admiration that 
a victory so transcendantly brilliant, decisive, and 
important in its consequences could excite, was ex- 
hibited as far and as fast as the roar of cannon and 
the splendour of illumination could travel. 

“In the absence of the president, I have no hesita- 
tion in anticipating his warmest admiration and 
thanks, in behalf of our country, for this splendid 
achievement, which must ever continue among the 
brighest honours of the nation. You will please accept 
for yourself an ample share, and communicate to the 
gallant officers, seamen, and others under your com- 
mand, the full measure of those sentiments and feel- 
ings which it is my duty to express and my delight to 
cherish. 

“To-morrow, I trust, will bring the interesting 
details, for which so many hearts are palpitating, be- 
tween the laurel and the cypress. 

“T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

or Weg PORN 


Oliver. Ti Perey, 7p sa.) 
“Commanding the U. S. naval forces on Lake Erie.” § 
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Accompanying this letter from the secretary, an- - 
other, dated on the subsequent day, was at the same 
time received from him, approving of Perry’s dis- 
position of the prizes, and expressing the hope that 
the commissary-general of prisoners would approve 
his promise to admit Commodore Barclay to parole, 
and his desire to extend to the wounded prisoners gen- 
erally every office of humanity consistent with their 
safe keeping. He at the same time received from the 
commissary-general of prisoners the requested author- 
ity to parole Barclay, for which he expressed his 
gratitude in terms which show how strong an inter- 
est he took in befriending his gallant prisoner. Soon 
after, Perry received a third letter from the secretary, 
communicating the president’s approbation of his heroic 
conduct in the action of the tenth of September, the 
better to express which, the president had directed a 
commission to be made out, promoting him to the rank 
of post-captain; and, to render the compliment more 
appropriate, he was made to take rank from the day 
of his victory. Perry was within one of being at the 
head of the list of masters-commandant, and the re- 
ward, in his case, was insignificant when compared 
with that which had been bestowed on Lieutenant C. 
Morris for services which, from his subordinate situa- 
tion, were necessarily inferior to those which Perry 
had been able to render. Yet, having nobly acquiesced 
in the advancement of Lieutenant Morris over his 
head, and, in fact, over the whole grade of masters- 
commandant, he scrupled, in his own case, to receive 
promotion over a single officer, and expressed to the 
secretary, in reply, his wish that, if there should be 
any doubts as to the propriety of his promotion, his 
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commission might be kept back until he should be 
entitled to it by seniority, without passing over Cap- 
tain Leonard, the only officer of his grade above him. 

The letter which announced Perry’s promotion 
also granted him leave which he had requested to re- 
turn to his family, provided he was of the opinion 
that the service would not suffer by his absence. In 
that event, he was directed to resume the command of 
the Newport station until a suitable ship should be 
provided for him. No service of importance remain- 
ing for him to perform on the upper lakes, in conse- 
quence of the total overthrow of British power in that 
quarter, he prepared to avail himself of the leave thus 
given to him, and to gratify his longing desire to be 
reunited to his family. General Harrison had re- 
ceived orders to repair with a part of his army to Fort 
George. Two thousand of the troops were therefore 
embarked on board the squadron, and General Harri- 
son, with part of his staff, took passage with Perry in 
the Ariel. Touching at Put-in Bay, Perry had the 
lively gratification of announcing to Commodore Bar- 
clay that he was empowered to parole him, and of 
receiving him, with his surgeon, on board of the 
Ariel, in order to transport him as far as Buffalo on his 
way homeward. The remainder of the British pris- 
oners remained on board the Detroit and Queen Char- 
lotte, in Put-in Bay, a few days longer. They were 
then embarked for Erie, where they were carefully at- 
tended until completely cured; after which they were 
removed to Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, for their 
greater security from desertion. 

On the twenty-second of October the Ariel arrived 
alone at Erie, the rest of the squadron not getting in 
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until the close of the day. Perry immediately landed, 
accompanied by General Harrison; and he, with the 
general’s adjutant-general, Colonel Gaines, assisted in 
sustaining Commodore Barclay up the steep hill to the 
hotel where they were to lodge. The citizens, recog- 
nizing the Ariel in the offing, had speedily prepared 
to receive Perry with the enthusiasm which his vic- 
tory awakened among them. They had witnessed his 
anxious and apparently hopeless efforts to create the 
squadron, obstructed by every conceivable difficulty, 
and in perpetual peril of its being destroyed by the 
enemy while yet incomplete. His steady perseverance 
and resources, equal to every emergency as it occurred, 
had at length enabled him to launch forth upon the 
lake, and win a victory over the superior force which 
had been so long in possession of it. And now he was 
returned among them, after having triumphed emi- 
nently by his own unparalleled exertions and heroism, 
afloat, and having prepared and assisted in the triumph 
which had ensued upon land. They, more than others 
of their fellow-citizens, were aware of the magnitude 
of Perry’s services and the difficulties by which he was 
surrounded. They received him again among them 
with a salute of guns, and the whole population of the 
village, meeting him at the beach with exulting and 
enthusiastic acclamations, accompanied him in tri- 
umphant procession. 

Perry had expected that the unattended manner in 
which he had arrived in the little Ariel would have al- 
lowed him to reach his lodgings unperceived with his 
wounded friend, to whom quiet was so necessary, and 
to whom a turmoil of this nature must have been par- 
ticularly painful, by reminding him of the triumph 
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which he had hoped would have been his own. The 
generous nature of Perry would have shrunk from ex- 
posing Barclay to so painful a position had it been an- 
ticipated. It only remained for him to provide in the 
best manner that he was able for his comfort during 
their short stay in Erie. 

In the course of the afternoon the Niagara arrived 
in the offing, whence Captain Elliott reported himself 
by letter. He stated that he was so much indisposed 
that he deemed it necessary to go on shore to sick- 
quarters, and, in a friendly note at the bottom of his 
official letter, requested Perry to procure a room for 
him. It may thus be perceived that he still ostensibly 
preserved a friendly bearing towards Perry, though 
habitually assailing him in his conversations with 
others. That evening the whole village of Erie was 
in a blaze of illumination, and the inhabitants paraded 
the streets with transparencies descriptive of the bat- 
tles by sea and land, and laudatory of the chiefs by 
whom they had been gained. The names of Perry and 
Harrison were everywhere emblazoned with the Tenth 
of September and the Fifth of October, the dates on 
which they had been gained, and the memorable 
words, “ We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
The name of Captain Elliott figured on no transpar- 
ency, nor was he in any way noticed by the citizens 
collected to do honour to the two chiefs. Finding 
himself wholly neglected by this assemblage, and that 
his sayings formed no watchwords, his name called 
forth no exulting cheers, and observing in the news- 
papers that the credit of the victory, which had 
awakened such enthusiasm throughout the country, 
was ascribed wholly to Perry, he became a prey to 
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discontent and rancorous feelings towards the individ- 
ual by whose deeds, even more than his superior 
station, he had been thrown into such obscurity. Cap- 
tain Elliott now addressed to General Harrison the 
complaints and the self-eulogy that he had heretofore 
confined to humbler listeners. He stated that Com- 
modore Perry had done him injustice in his official 
despatch, by leading the public to believe that, during 
several hours of the fight, he had not been in close 
action, whereas he asserted to General Harrison he 
had been so during the whole time, and that his officers 
were ready to prove it; that Commodore Perry had 
promised, after showing him a rough draught of his 
report, to alter the part to which he objected; but, 
-having failed to do so, the public were misled; and 
that, instead of obtaining credit for one half of the 
victory, which he claimed as his due, he had been ca- 
lumniated by unfavourable rumours, which Commo- 
dore Perry had done nothing to counteract. 

An ancient friendship which had existed between 
the father of Captain Elliott and General Harrison, 
and which had doubtless influenced Captain Elliott’s 
application, induced General Harrison, at Captain 
Elliott’s request, to state to Commodore Perry the 
substance of his complaint with regard to the position 
assigned to his ship in the official report of the battle. 
Under the friendly auspices of General Harrison, an 
interview took place on the following morning between 
Commodore Perry and Captain Elliott, in which the 
former, while insisting upon the conformity of his re- 
port, which he had only conditionally promised to 
alter, with his own distinct impressions, generously 
consented to an arbitration between two officers, one 
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of which was to be chosen by Captain Elliott. If 
they should decide that the report did injustice to 
Captain Elliott, Perry promised to write a letter to 
the secretary of the navy correcting whatever they 
should consider erroneous; and this letter was to be 
published for the exculpation of Captain Elliott. Lieu- 
tenant D. Turner, who commanded the Caledonia dur- 
ing the action, and Lieutenant J. J. Edwards, of the 
Niagara, who had been her second lieutenant during 
the action, and, by the illness and departure of Lieu- 
tenant Smith, had since become first, were the officers 
respectively chosen. These having taken into con- 
sideration that part of the official report relating to 
the period at which the Niagara came into close action, 
namely, at half past two, of which Captain Elliott 
complained, were unanimously of opinion, which they 
expressed before General Harrison, who was present 
throughout, that the report was correct. Perry, in 
consequence, announced to Captain Elliott by letter, 
from Buffalo, that he must decline making any altera- 
tion in his official report. 

Before we accompany Perry in his triumphal prog- 
ress towards his native state, we will anticipate events, 
in order to review the subsequent efforts of Captain 
Elliott, when left in command on Lake Erie, to under- 
mine the reputation of his late commander, and repair 
and magnify his own. Shortly after the tenth of Sep- 
tember, while the army was encamped on Bass Island, 
and the officers were, of course always happy to ex- 
change the extreme discomforts of their tents for a 
lodging on shipboard, Major Chambers went on board 
the Niagara, by invitation from Captain Elliott, to 
pass the night. Very soon after entering the cabin, 
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his host began relating the events of the battle in 
such a way as to show that he considered himself un- 
justly treated by the commodore, and entitled to more 
credit than he was likely to receive. At this time, 
nothing, of course, could have been generally known 
of the official report of Perry, or of his entertaining 
any unfavourable opinion of his second in command. 
Major Chambers, though he considered this overflow- 
ing of egotism and vanity as harmless in itself, from 
a belief that it would never be carried farther than in 
boasting and complaining among those who were con- 
sidered to be friends, was yet so much dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Captain Elliott as to request to be sent 
immediately on shore. 

At the same or at an earlier period, Captain Elliott 
had commenced, among his own officers on board the 
Niagara, the discussion of the relative efforts which 
their vessel and the Lawrence had exerted towards 
the accomplishment of the victory. They had shared 
in the discredit attached to their vessel during the 
first two hours and a half of the action; and though 
Perry had rendered them partakers in the brilliant part 
the Niagara had acted while under his command, yet 
the stigma unanimously cast upon their vessel by 
the other officers of the squadron, and the artful efforts 
of Captain Elliott to identify his officers with himself, 
by representing, in the cases of Purser Magrath and 
Sailing-master Webster, that neither of them would 
have been mentioned in Captain Perry’s official report 
but for him, and other similar acts of ingratiation and 
efforts to create ill-feeling against Perry, caused them 
to attempt to defend the course of their vessel through- 
out the whole action, in defiance of overwhelming 
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facts, and even to recriminate on the Lawrence, giving 
.currency to the suggestion thrown out to them, that 
the Lawrence, having surrendered, was not entitled 
to prize-money, but that, on the contrary, the rest of 
the squadron were entitled to prize-money for her. 

Captain Elliott’s first efforts among his officers re- 
sulted in the following commendatory letter to himself, 
signed by the wardroom officers, and dated on the 
nineteenth of September. 

“We, the officers of the U. S. brig Niagara, under 
your command, with the most profound respect, con- 
gratulate you on our late victory over the British 
squadron; well convinced that in you we were ably 
commanded, and that your valour, intrepidity, and 
skill could not be surpassed. You have, sir, our most 
ardent wish for future prosperity and happiness, both 
in your official and private capacity; and may your 
future naval course ever be as brilliant as the present.” 


Having, however, not yet been moulded into that 
frame of mind which could induce them to say or 
do aught that was disrespectful or disparaging to 
Captain Perry, the same officers addressed, on the 
same day, a corresponding letter to him, similar in 
all respects to the above, except that the expressions 
“our late victory ” was changed to “ your late victory.” 

Subsequent efforts among his officers and minds 
prepared by continued recrimination to go a step far- 
ther in defense of their own vessel, led to the produc- 
tion, on the thirteenth of October, of a letter from 
five of the officers of the Niagara, giving an account 
of the battle, in which it is stated that the Niagara’s 
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not engaging the Queen Charlotte, her designated an- 
tagonist, was owing to the latter having bore away 
from the fire of the Niagara, and joined the Detroit 
in her attack on the Lawrence. Whereas, in the 
British account of the battle, the closing up of the 
Queen Charlotte was stated to be in consequence of 
the Niagara having “kept so far to windward as to 
render the Queen Charlotte’s twenty-pounder car- 
ronades useless.” In the same official report, Commo- 
dore Barclay makes the fate of the day to turn upon 
Captain Perry’s removing from the Lawrence to the 
Niagara, “which vessel was at this time perfectly 
fresh,” and bearing up to take a raking position under 
the bows of the Detroit and Queen Charlotte. In the 
finding of the British court-martial, too, on Commo- 
dore Barclay and his officers and men for the loss of 
the squadron on Lake Erie, the main cause of their 
defeat was also stated to be the same manceuvre—Cap- 
tain Perry’s hoisting “ his flag on another of his squad- 
tron, which had not been engaged, and was making 
away.” None of this evidence, nor of the concurrent 
testimony of Captain Perry’s official report, backed by 
that of all the commanders and most respectable offi- 
cers on Lake Erie, was in any way invalidated or 
contradicted by this letter of the officers of the Nia- 
gara. They did not even pretend that the Niagara 
had been in close action previous to Captain Perry’s 
leaving the Lawrence. They, however, stated some 
new and strange circumstances; such as that, when 
Captain Perry came on board the Niagara, “he ob- 
served to Captain Elliott that he apprehended the 
action was lost, who, with the spirit and promptitude 
we have been accustomed to see him exert, replied, 
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‘No, sir, I will yet try and’save the day.’ He accord- 
ingly repaired on board, and, taking the direction of 
one of the small vessels, brought the whole of them 
into action at close musket shot; the consequence was, 
that in ten minutes the Detroit and Queen Charlotte, 
with the Lady Prevost, struck to us, and, soon after, 
the whole of the enemy’s squadron followed their ex- 
ample. The Lawrence had some minutes before this 
struck her colours and hauled out of the line. You 
will perceive, sir, by this account, that the Niagara 
was most usefully and energetically engaged during 
the action; and the gallant manner and the celerity 
with which the small vessels were brought into action, 
and the instant change effected by it, ranks Captain 
Elliott, in our opinion, as second to none in the late ac- 
tion.” The rest of the letter was filled with generalities 
and profuse praise of their “noble commander.” The 
document, though artfully constructed so as to throw 
the delinquency of the Niagara out of view, bears in- 
ternal evidence of being made to order; and is rendered 
of little value, since circumstances have shown the 
extraordinary dexterity of this officer in procuring 
favourable testimonials from those under his command. 

It will be observed that these five officers join in 
giving the words uttered respectively by Captain 
Perry and Captain Elliott when the former came on 
board the Niagara. Though the Niagara was not in 
close action, her crew was at quarters, and her officers 
must most of them have been at a distance from the 
gangway when Captain Perry came on board, as, 
indeed, Captain Brevoort states to have been actually 
the fact. The enemy were on the starboard side; the 
starboard guns were necessarily manned, and it is not 
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likely that a single officer was present at the larboard 
gangway, by which Captain Perry came on board, ex- 
cept only Captain Elliott, who came there to receive 
him. From Captain Elliott, then, probably proceeded 
the statement of this extraordinary conversation; the 
real nature of it, which is so different, we have seen 
in the text as related by Captain Perry to Mr. Ham- 
bleton immediately after his return to the Lawrence, 
and set down by him at a time when no one supposed 
it would be the subject of such absurd misrepresenta- 
tion. With regard to the pretension put forward by 
these officers that the day was decided by Captain 
Elliott’s bringing up the small vessels, and their 
opinion that he was “ second to none in the attainment 
of the late action,” it may be sufficient to state, that, 
at the moment Captain Elliott left the Niagara to 
bring up the small vessels, then out of the action 
astern, Captain Perry bore down towards the enemy 
in the Niagara. He passed through the enemy’s line, 
raking them from both batteries within pistol-shot, 
and, in fifteen minutes from his bearing up, the 
enemy’s principal ships had struck. Both Captain 
Perry and Captain Elliott started ypon their different 
errands towards the enemy and from the enemy at the 
same moment. The fifteen minutes employed by Cap- 
tain Perry in bearing down and compelling the enemy 
to strike, left little leisure for Captain Elliott to speak 
each of the gunboats in turn, order them to hasten up 
into action, and then return to the Somers, which was 
second in the line, the Trippe having passed her, and 
take part in the battle. The part which was by that 
time left to him to perform must have been very in- 
considerable. The fifteen minutes must have been 
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exhausted, and the battle over. Again, Captain Elliott . 
is made to reply to Captain Perry’s alleged remark 
- that he apprehended the action was lost, “No, sir, 
I will yet try and save the day.” Another of Captain 
Elliott’s friends, giving an account for publication with 
a view of reacting in favour of Captain Elliott, and 
doubtless setting down whatever he was asked to, de- 
scribes the conversation as continuing as follows: “I 
wish to God you would!” “ Take charge of my battery 
while I bring the gunboats in close action, and the day 
will yet be ours.” After the action was over, this same 
witness, Captain Brevoort, is made to state, equally, 
as it would seem, on the single authority of Captain 
Elliott, that, when Captain Elliott returned to the 
Niagara, “ Captain Perry ran and caught hold of his 
hand, saying, ‘I owe all this to your exertions; it has 
given us the day.’” Admitting the above to be true, 
when it is neither probable nor consistent with facts, 
it would prove that Captain Elliott volunteered to 
bring up the small vessels, a service of less peril even 
than that in which he was then engaged, and that 
he was allowed to depart on that humble errand; a 
work of pure supererogation, as it is presumable that 
the officers commanding those vessels were using 
every exertion in their power to get into action, 
though Captain Elliott reported to Captain Perry that 
they were not, and caused him to omit all notice of 
them in his official report, which he subsequently re- 
gretted. He states that he caused them to cease firing 
and get out their sweeps. As the breeze had .by this 
time considerably freshened, this expedient, which 
might have been advantageously adopted earlier in 
the action, could have been of little use. 
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His telling Captain Perry to take charge of his 
battery was at least superfluous, when that was the 
sole object which brought Perry to the Niagara. But 
his taking charge of her battery in the situation in 
which Captain Elliott had left her would have been 
attended by no consequences. What Captain Perry 
did was first to heave the Niagara to in order to stop 
_ her from running rapidly out of the action. The next 
evolution was to brail up the main trysail and bear up 
dead before the wind, steering a whole right angle off 
from the course Captain Elliott had steered, running 
directly for the enemy instead of running rapidly past 
him. Upon this decisive evolution the fate of the 
battle had so rapidly turned, that, in fifteen minutes 
from the time the Niagara bore up, the enemy sur- 
rendered. This evolution, recognized by every Ameri- 
can witness except the interested ones of Captain 
Elliott, and every British witness without exception, 
to have been the critical one upon which the fate of 
the battle turned, was what Barclay called making “a 
noble, and, alas! too successful an effort to regain 
the day.” Yet Captain Elliott makes no claim to having 
suggested this manceuvre. He merely lays claim, and 
his officers in his behalf and on his authority, to having 
requested Captain Perry to take charge of his battery, 
when it was for that sole purpose that he had directed 
his boat toward the Niagara, saying, before he left 
the Lawrence, to Lieutenant Forrest, who remarked 
to him, “ That brig will not help us; see how he keeps 
off ; he will not come to close action,” “ I’ll fetch him 
up!” 

Having thus secured the endorsement of those 
whom he had led to believe that their reputations were 
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involved with his in the credit to be assigned to the 
Niagara, Captain Elliott’s next step in the plan of 
restoring his reputation by means of letters and cer- 
tificates was in an application to Lieutenant D. Turner. 
This officer was the third in rank during the action, 
and having greatly distinguished himself in it, and 
being, moreover, a gentleman of the highest standing 
for probity and honour, his favourable testimony, if 
obtained, would go far to restore the reputation of 
Captain Elliott. Lieutenant, now Captain Turner, 
thus describes, under oath, the manner in which he 
was approached. “Some time after Captain Perry 
left the lake, and when the squadron was under Cap- 
tain Elliott’s command, he applied to me, and repeat- 
edly urged me to give him a certificate respecting his 
conduct in the battle. He said that his only reason 
for wishing one was to have it in his power to calm 
his wife’s uneasiness, who had heard that his conduct 
had been questioned; and declared to me, upon his 
honour, that he would make no other use of it than 
as a means of relieving her unhappiness. Thus deli- 
cately and unpleasantly situated, I wrote such a certifi- 
cate as I thought I might, for such an occasion, venture 
to give Captain Elliott.” 

Mr. Turner having agreed to furnish Captain 
Elliott with a certificate, to be used, under the pledge 
of his honour, only for the specific purpose of calming 
his wife’s uneasiness, a letter was, by agreement ad- 
dressed by Captain Elliott to Lieutenant Turner, as in 
the case of the similar certificate furnished by Cap- 
tain Perry for the same purpose. This letter was 
dated on the twenty-sixth of October, and was in 
the following words: “Some malicious persons have 
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been circulating reports prejudicial to the character 
of the Niagara when engaged with the enemy’s fleet 
on the tenth September last. I will thank you to say 
with candour if on that day she was not in her situa- 
tion as arranged previous to the action, and if, during 
the action, every possible assistance was not rendered 
by her and myself individually.” 

The task which Mr. Turner had undertaken to 
perform, under the influence of an appeal not easily 
resisted, was still an unpleasant one. Captain Elliott 
had written and delivered his letter in the presence 
of Mr. Turner, and pressed for an answer; but it was 
only after renewed solicitation, and promises that his 
certificate would not be published, that he at length 
consented to furnish the following: “In answer to 
your note of yesterday, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Niagara was in the station assigned her pre- 
vious to the engagement of the tenth; and it is my 
opinion that you, sir, and every officer on board of 
the Niagara, made use of every exertion, from the 
different situations in which your vessel was.” This 
ambiguous letter, if it were suited to calm the uneasi- 
ness of a wife, for which it was intended, was cer- 
tainly of little value for the purpose of publication, for 
which it was solemnly pledged not to be used. Yet 
Captain’ Elliott subsequently published this letter in 
the biographical notice of himself, which could only 
have been written from materials and opinions fur- 
nished by him and under his inspection, and which, 
though it may have been revised and remodelled by 
some professional writer, sufficiently to relieve Captain 
Elliott from the responsibility of authorship, and the 
bad taste of overwhelming himself with fulsome and 
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unmeasured praise, still belongs essentially to the 
class of autobiography. He not only publishes this 
letter in his book, but attempts elaborately to disprove 
and ridicule the idea of the certificate having been 
furnished by Lieutenant Turner “to calm his wife’s 
uneasiness.” In order to show that this high-minded 
officer, under the responsibility of an oath, had stated 
nothing lightly, and had not been misled by his 
memory after a lapse of nearly five years from the oc- 
currence of his interview with Captain Elliott, we will 
here extract a passage from an original letter from 
Lieutenant Turner to Captain Perry, dated only two 
days later than his certificate, and stating the extreme 
reluctance with which he had given it. “I apologized 
for not answering his note until I could no longer 
avoid answering it; he assured me it would not be 
published, and that his wish for my note was to for- 
ward it to Mrs. Elliott, with one he received from 
you, sir, a few days after the action, wherein you 
approve of his conduct.” This passage, written at a 
time when any public discussion of this matter was 
unexpected, is interesting, not merely as showing the 
entreaty by which the certificate was wrung from Mr. 
Turner, but also as containing evidence corroborative 
of Captain Perry’s statement with regard to the cir- 
cumstances under which his own certificate had been 
furnished, and the limited use which he expected 
would be made of it. 

Only two days after Captain Elliott had thus told 
Mr. Turner that he wished his certificate to forward 
to Mrs. Elliott with the one which he had received 
from Captain Perry, the latter was published in the 
Erie Sentinel, under the auspices of Mr. Magrath, to 
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whom it had necessarily been communicated by Cap- 
tain Elliott. A commentary of some length from Mr. 
Magrath on the battle of the tenth of September, and 
Captain Elliott’s part in it, accompanied the publica- 
tion of the correspondence. Captain Elliott had ex- 
cited in the mind of Mr. Magrath a feeling of ill-will 
towards Perry and of gratitude towards himself, by 
representing to him that Perry had originally omitted 
to mention him with commendation in his official re- 
port, and had only subsequently mentioned his ser- 
vices in going in a boat during the action, at the in- 
stance and suggestion of Captain Elliott. Hence the 
motive of this gentleman in interfering. Still, with his 
mind imbittered towards Captain Perry, he does not, 
in this publication, utter a single derogatory expres- 
sion, or state a disparaging fact. On the contrary, he 
fully corroborates all the various statements as to 
the remoteness of the Niagara during different periods 
of the action, when he says of Captain Elliott, “ He 
remarked to me repeatedly in the action that we were 
not as close alongside the enemy as he wished; that 
we left their long guns too much superiority, and that 
he was certain, if close alongside the Queen Charlotte, 
ten minutes would determine the contest in our fa- 
vour.” As, however, he describes the Niagara, with 
her “main yard braced sharp aback,” “ frequently,” 
it is very obvious why she could not get “ close along- 
side the Queen Charlotte.” 

It would seem, from Captain Elliott’s Biography, 
that Mr. Magrath had exercised an important part in 
the management of the Niagara during the action, and 
that Captain Elliott had yielded his own opinion to 
his, with regard to bearing down, in company with 
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the Caledonia, to relieve the Lawrence from the fire 
of the British squadron. The Biography thus speaks 
of Captain Elliott: ‘He once thought of passing to 
leeward and breaking the British line; but, on consult- 
ing with Mr. Magrath, an officer of great coolness and 
judgment, he came to the just conclusion that such a 
movement would be destructive.” It would seem, 
then, that, at an important conjuncture during the 
battle, Magrath determined the manceuvre of Captain 
Elliott’s vessel. a 
Captain Perry had sent his reply from Buffalo de- 
clining to make any alteration in his official report. 
During the interval between the departure of Perry 
and the receipt of his expected letter at Erie, Captain 
Elliott had given out that, if Perry did not write what 
he expected from him, he would make his own state- 
ments, and support them with his life. Throughout 
the autumn he continued, with unceasing activity, his 
efforts to obtain certificates, using the influence which 
his station gave him over his officers to extort them. 
Several masters’ mates in the squadron had been ad- 
vanced after the action to be acting sailing-masters, 
and appointed to commands. It was rumoured that 
these appointments would now be revoked; and this 
conjuncture was taken advantage of by Captain Elliott 
to call upon these officers for certificates. Mr. Mac- 
donald was one of these officers. He was exceedingly 
reluctant to express any opinion on the subject, and 
yet was afraid that his failing to express a favourable 
opinion would lose him his situation. As no certificate 
from him appears in Captain Elliott’s book, it is prob- 
able he gave none. He complained bitterly, at the 
time, of its being ungenerous in Captain Elliott to 
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apply for such a purpose to an officer so much below 
him in rank. When Mr. Brownell, who was sim- 
ilarly situated, was applied to for a certificate by 
Captain Elliott in person, he stopped him at once by 
begging to be excused from even conversing on the 
subject, saying that he was sure they could not agree, 
and he feared he might say something to hurt Captain 
Elliott’s feelings. 

The wrecked condition of the Detroit and the 
Queen Charlotte rendered it difficult to remove them 
from Put-in Bay to a place of greater security from an 
attack from the enemy after the lake should become 
icebound. It was therefore necessary to send a force 
of officers and men to guard these vessels. This serv- 
ice was looked to with great dread by the officers, on 
account of the isolation and discomfort of the station; 
and Put-in Bay became better known among the offi- 
cers at Erie as Botany Bay. Daily rumours were 
afloat as to who were to be ordered on that service, 
always, however, varying among those who were 
known to be most independent in their opinions, and 
least willing to furnish the existing commander with 
a certificate of good conduct; among the names oft- 
enest mentioned were those of Lieutenants Turner and 
Holdup Stevens. At length, Captain Elliott had occa- 
sion to go to Buffalo. While at Buffalo he applied to 
Sailing-master Champlin, who then commanded the 
Tigress schooner, for a certificate as to the position 
of the Niagara during the battle. Mr. Champlin de- 
clined giving one, stating that his vessel, the Scorpion, 
being well ahead and actively engaged, and the Law- 
rence between them, enveloped, like his own vessel, 
in smoke, he could not see the Niagara. This answer 
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displeased Captain Elliott. He ordered Mr. Champlin 
to go immediately on board his vessel and remain 
there. He subsequently ordered him to proceed to 
Erie, on the twelfth of December, in a snowstorm 
which was then raging. Captain Elliott followed him 
up by land, and, arriving on the fourteenth, despatched 
him immediately to Put-in Bay. The passage was a 
frightful one on that boisterous lake in the middle 
of December. Storms, of violence and not inferior to 
those on the ocean, often blow there; scarcely any 
good harbours exist, and, of course, there is no sea- 
room. On this account vessels are so frequently 
driven on shore there; and, in fact, five of the small 
vessels of the squadron were high and dry on some 
part of the lake-coast at that very time. Wrecks of 
this description are not unfrequently attended with 
loss of life, as had been the case with one of our 
schooners. After a frightful passage, and being frozen 
up four days in the middle of the lake, Mr. Champlin 
at length arrived at Put-in Bay. 

Captain Elliott did not even abstain from en- 
deavouring to procure testimony in his favour from 
the wounded British officers at Erie, who, as prisoners, 
should have been treated with delicacy. At a ball 
given by the citizens, these gentlemen were present by 
invitation. In the course of the evening, he questioned 
them with regard to the position of his ship during the 
action. They avoided giving him any answer, and 
subsequently expressed indignation at being thus ad- 
dressed. Lieutenant Bignal, late commander of the 
Hunter, said that, if he had been urged farther, he 
would have stated some facts that would not have been 
relished; and that, had Captain Elliott belonged to 
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the British navy, he would have been hanged; while 
others said that, if Captain Elliott wished a certificate 
from the British officers, they would give him one 
that the Niagara was not in a position that they could 
fire at her until Perry went on board of her. Finding 
that he could obtain no favourable testimony from 
the British officers, he consoled himself by the reflec- 
tion that they were prejudiced against him; they were 
partial towards Captain Perry, because they had beaten 
him and taken his ship; and they hated Captain Elliott 
because he had changed the day, and beaten them in 
turn; and this reasoning is gravely reproduced in 
the Autobiography of Captain Elliott in the following 
words: “Considering, then, the general deportment 


- of the British government towards enemies, and the 


general character of British accounts, the reader will 
be able to explain the imputed feelings of the British 
officers on Lake Erie towards Captains Perry and 
Elliott. They had beaten the first, and captured his 
ship; and, at the very moment when Captain Elliott 
was bearing down in the Niagara upon the head of the 
British line, the crew of the Detroit, after giving three 
cheers, were lowering their boats to take possession 
of her. Of course, the British officers entertained no 
asperities against Commodore Perry. He had fought 
them most bravely; but, in spite of his efforts, they 
had taken from him a fine ship, and felt towards him, 
as they feel towards all from whom they have taken 
a rich booty, very benevolent. But Captain Elliott 
had snatched the victory from their hands when they 
were most sure of it. Instead of being victors over a 
whole fleet, and rejoicing in the fancied invincibility of 
British seamen, they were prisoners of war! The 
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royal ensign, the cross of St. George, had been hauled 
down from over their heads, and the stain of defeat was 
upon it! The world had now witnessed the defeat and 
capture—not of a British ship, but of—a—British fleet! 
Yes! the only instance of the kind on record! a British 
fleet, after a desperate battle, had been captured in a 
fair fight by a force not superior, if equal! ! And who 
had brought this reproach upon the flag of their coun- 
try? Who had cut so deep into the glories of the fast- 
anchored isle? Captain Elliott! In the bitterness of 
their disappointment, they could not refrain from angry 
feelings or angry expressions. They hated him for 
the deed; and, as men seldom praise those whom they 
hate, the British officers could not refrain from venting 
their feelings in attempting to depreciate Captain 
Elliott.” 

Such is a specimen of a work, put, forth, as if in 
consciousness of its being an outrage on public de- 
cency, without the name of either author, publisher, 
or even printer; a work which may be pronounced 
without a parallel. How painful, then, to discover, in 
several particulars, a coincidence of views between 
this disowned foundling and Mr. Cooper’s Naval His- 
tory? a coincidence most apparent in the effort to 
destroy, as a vulgar illusion of the unlightened mass, 
the universal feeling of admiration which Perry’s pass- 
ing from the Lawrence to the Niagara, in the height 
of the engagement, to bring the latter into close action, 
has ever called forth. He has attempted to show that, 
if there was any merit in this act, Captain Elliott ex- 
hibited it in a greater degree. “ Captain Elliott was 
much longer in the same boat, and passed nearly 
through the whole line twice.” And, again, he en- 
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deavours to equalize the degree of danger to which 
these officers voluntarily exposed themselves, by add- 
ing, “ There was, no doubt, a personal risk in all the 
boats, but there was personal risk everywhere on such 
an occasion.” With regard to this pretension of equal- 
ity of exposure between the two officers, it may be 
sufficient to state, that of the total killed and wounded 
of the squadron, amounting, in all, to twenty-seven 
killed and ninety-six wounded, twenty-four were killed 
and eighty-six wounded at the side of Captain Perry, 
while, at the utmost, but four were wounded at the 
side of Captain Elliott. If, therefore, “ there was per- 
sonal risk everywhere,” even Mr. Cooper will hardly 
deny that it differed essentially in degree. 

Having at length procured all the certificates that 
he could, Captain Elliott announced that he had docu- 
ments sufficient for his purpose. Copies of these were 
forwarded in various directions, or exhibited ex- 
tensively by himself, with numerous oral commen- 
taries. In his verbal descriptions then, as in his long- 
subsequently printed book, the battle of Lake Erie 
was made to asstme,a very new appearance. Captain 
Perry was made to come over the side of the Niagara 
in despair, exclaiming in bitterness, “ The damned 
gunboats have ruined me, and I fear they have lost 
me the day!” Perry is inclined to surrender, but Cap- 
tain Elliott will not listen to this. He exclaims, “ No, 
sir! it is not lost!) My ship is now in a judicious posi- 
tion! Take charge of my battery, and I will bring 
them up and save it!” and then the action is made to 
turn upon the bringing up of the small vessels, and 
‘not at all on the bearing up and terrible cannonade of 
the Niagara. The victory won, Perry is made to 
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take hold of Captain Elliott by both hands, and tell 
him that he owed this to him; and he had immortalized 
himself; and, if he had any influence, he should be 
posted. In connexion with this story, and by way of 
fortifying it, to show that Captain Perry left the Law- 
rence in despair, it was asserted that he had thrown 
his motto-flag, having on it “ Don’t give up the ship,” 
overboard on his way to the Niagara, and that it was 
subsequently picked up by Mr. Magrath and taken 
on board the latter vessel. This assertion was wholly 
untrue. The flag was left flying on board the Law- 
rence by Captain Perry, and hauled down with her 
other colours after he had reached the Niagara. The 
story was contradicted at the time by Mr. Magrath, 
who stated he unbent the flag and took it on board 
the Niagara, which vessel had become Perry’s flag- 
ship. Yet this absurd story of the flag having been 
found afloat in the lake, where Captain Perry had 
thrown it in despair, though no less physically impos- 
sible than Mr. Magrath had declared it to be untrue, 
is gravely reproduced in the Autobiography, where 
also may be found most of the assertions dealt forth 
by him at Erie and Buffalo, 

The kitchen of the village inn of the former place 
was one of his favourite places of declamation There, 
as elsewhere, he would show his documents, boast of 
his standing with the president, relate the story of 
his former and his more recent services, and state his 
intention of claiming more credit, and staking his 
life upon the issue; and that either he or Perry should 
fall. It is not unfrequently the misfortune of those 
who boast overmuch, and are wise beyond their gen- 
eration, to involve themselves in great absurdities, 
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In one of his self-praising moods, Captain Elliott men- 
tioned that the Niagara’s missing stays off Malden 
on a certain occasion, in presence of the enemy, was 
done by him intentionally, being a stratagem to im- 
bolden the British by the idea that our squadron was 
badly manned. Unfortunately, on the very next day, 
Lieutenant Edwards, who had been officer of the deck 
at the time, on speaking of the same subject, took 
the whole blame to himself, he having, through an 
error of judgment, given orders prematurely to haul 
the head yards. 

When heated by the least opposition of opinion on 
the part of his officers, there was no degree of extrava- 
gance that he would not give way to in his opinions. 
He stated, on one occasion, that the American flag, 
for the first time since the declaration of the war, had 
been disgraced on board the Lawrence. Being re- 
minded that she was in a sinking condition, he said 
she should have sunk rather than struck. Of all his 
various suggestions, however, the most extravagant 
was, that it would be a serious question between the 
British and American governments whether Perry 
were not a prisoner of war. 

These sarcasms might be innocently indulged in 
by Captain Elliott; but when repeated by the officers, 
now fairly arrayed in opposing parties, the conse- 
quences were very different. Purser Magrath, who 
certainly could not be called a non-combatant, led the 
way in the first duel with Acting-master Brownell; 
others followed in almost uninterrupted succession; 
and eventually, not long after Captain Elliott’s re- 
moval, young Senat, who commanded the Porcupine 
during the action, lost his life in a duel with Acting- 
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master Macdonald. In order to obtain adherents 
among the men—for they had also been involved in 
the controversy about their ships,’ and had become 
clamorous partisans—they were allowed to go much 
on shore, and furnished with money. Not being under 
the restraint of a wholesome awe, they committed 
every description of disorder, fought among them- 
selves about the battle, insulted the citizens, and pil- 
laged their henroosts. The hospitals being prema- 
turely broken up during the winter, and the invalids 
_ imperfectly attended, many of them died. Everything 
was misrule and disorder among a squadron which 
had recently been so contented. Officers and men 
were equally anxious to escape; the former by obtain- 
ing leave of absence, and the latter, after the prize- 
money had been received, by desertion. Desertion be- 
came at length so dangerous an offense on the station, 
that, soon after Captain Elliott was superseded, three 
men were executed, two marines being shot, and one 
unfortunate seaman hung. All of them had been in 
the action, and two had been wounded. The following 
extract of a letter from Commodore Sinclair, soon after 
his arrival at Erie, conveys a lively idea of the state 
in which the command was delivered up to him. “I 
found, as you no doubt have been informed, the sta- 
tion in a most deplorable state. To undertake giving 
you an idea of it is out of the question: system, order, 
and discipline had given way to irregularity, disorder, 
and anarchy; to restore all this has cost me much 
labour.” Such was the condition to which the squad- 
ron, left so orderly by Captain Perry without the in- 
fliction of punishment, at least in his own ship, was 
ere long reduced, chiefly by the efforts of Captain 
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Elliott to make friends, and recover by certificates 
what he had lost in the battle on Lake Erie. 

Let us return from the unpleasant task of reviewing 
these miserable transactions, which are only here ad- 
verted to because they were attended with after conse- 
quences, to follow the course of Captain Perry on his 
homewardjourney. Hearrivedat Buffaloon the twenty- 
fourth of October, still accompanied by General Harri- 
son and Commodore Barclay. From thence he write to 
deliver up the command of the squadron to Captain El- 
liott, and there he separated from General Harrison, 
with the kindest feelings on both parts, and from his 
gallant prisoner, who returned to Canada on the parole 
which Perry had so earnestly exerted himself to pro- 
cure for him, and furnished, moreover, with an ample 
loan to defray his expenses. From Buffalo he wrote 
to his brother in England in relation to the state of 
his health and his hope of soon reaching that place. 
This letter being examined by the United States’ mar- 
shal at Boston, to which place it had been forwarded, 
in fulfilment of his duty to examine all letters written 
by prisoners, he sent a copy of it to the Hon. Chris- 
topher G. Champlin, the uncle of Mrs. Perry, in the 
belief that it would be gratifying to that lady’s feelings 
to notice the way in which her husband was spoken of 
by his vanquished enemy. The following is the closing 
passage of his letter. “ The treatment I have received 
from Captain Perry has been noble indeed. It can be 
equalled only by his bravery and intrepidity in action. 
Since the battle, he has been like a brother to me. 
He has obtained for me an unconditional parole. I 
mean to make use of it to get to England so soon as 
my wound will permit.” At a public dinner, followed 
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by a ball, given in honour of this gallant officer at 
Terrebonne, in Canada, he took occasion, in reply to 
a complimentary speech, to notice the unusual kind- 
ness which he had received from Captain Perry; he 
said that his humanity to his prisoners would alone 
have immortalized him, and gave as a toast, in con- 
clusion, “Commodore Perry, the gallant and generous 
enemy.” 

On taking leave of Perry, Barclay had presented 
him with his sextant as a mememto of his regard; and 
some months after Perry forwarded to Barclay a 
highly-finished American rifle, made with the greatest 
possible care by a celebrated gunsmith of Albany, 
expressly for him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Perry’s Homeward Journey.—Reception in the Viilages.—At Utica.— 
Schenectady.—.Albany.—Memoir of Alexander Perry.—Reception in 
Connecticut.—Providence.—Newport. — Visits New-York. — Entertain- 
ments.—President’s Notice of the Battle—Honours and Rewards from 
Congress.—Prize Money.—Visit to Washington.—Reception.—Enter- 
tainment at Baltimore.—Honours from Pennsylvania.—Return to New- 
port.—Visit to Boston.—Review.—Entertainment.—Affair of the Nim- 
rod.—Appointed to the Java.—Burning of Washington.—Perry com- 
mands a Battery on the Potomac.—Annoys the Enemy in their 
Descent.—Attack on Baltimore.—Equipment of Flying Squadron.— 
Perry appointed to One.—Instructions for his Cruise.—Peace with 
England. 


HE journey of Perry towards his home was a 
triumphal progress. At every village through 
which he passed, the inhabitants left their toils 

and pressed forward to receive him; the schools were 
dismissed, and master and boys rushed forth to see 
the young hero of Erie, the deliverer of the frontier, 
who had stayed the tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
the avenging savage. Those who had themselves been 
frontiersmen within the last ten or twenty years, could 
well appreciate the obligation which had been con- 
ferred upon their remoter brethren. Wherever Perry 
passed a night, illuminations, hastily-prepared festiv- 
ities, and rude but hearty hospitality, conveyed to him 
a nation’s gratitude. He was accompanied in his 
journey by Sailing-master Taylor, of the Lawrence; 
by his young brother, James Alexander; by his boat’s 


crew; and by a revolutionary fifer, Cyrus Tiffany by 
(281) 
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name, a sort of amphibious warrior, who, having 
fought by land and water, and being already stricken 
in years, allowed himself considerable license of 
speech, and, having wit at will, had been a source of 
great amusement to the crew of the Lawrence. These 
officers and men were accompanying Captain Perry to 
his old command at Newport, whence the whole of 
them followed him. 

As Perry approached the larger towns, his recep- 
tion became more imposing; and, when they were not 
very remote from each other, deputations accompanied 
him from place to place. At Utica he was presented 
with a complimentary address from the citizens, and 
invited to a public dinner, hastily prepared. From 
Schenectady he was accompanied along the Albany 
road by a numerous concourse; and at a considerable 
distance from the city he was met by the mayor, re- 
corder, and common council, escorted by a corps of 
volunteer cavalry, and a large assemblage of citizens, 
mounted and in carriages, who, after greeting him 
with hearty and enthusiastic cheers, attended him in 
procession towards the city. As he entered its pre- 
cincts a federal salute was fired, after which he was 
received in the council-hall of the Capitol by the 
mayor, who addressed him to the following effect: 
“Animated by the same sentiment which pervades the 
nation, the common council of Albany hasten to ex- 
press their gratitude to you for your late victory over 
the enemy on Lake Erie. To add to the splendour 
of the triumph, it was achieved by an inferior force; 
and thus you have added new honours to the American 
name, while giving security to our frontier from 
savage barbarity. We beg leave, therefore, in testi- 
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mony of the respect we entertain for your character 
and services, to present you the freedom of the city, 
and a sword, of which we ask your acceptance; fully 
satisfied that it will never be drawn but in defence of 
the rights, the honour, and independence of your coun- 
try.” The mayor then presented him with the free- 
dom of the city in a gold box, and with the costly 
sword which had been prepared in anticipation of his 
arrival. Captain Perry readily replied in the follow- 
ing modest and becoming terms: “ The honour done 
me this day by the common council of the city of Al- 
bany will ever be recollected with gratitude and pleas- 
ure. To merit the approbation of my country is the 
dearest wish of my heart. Should I ever be called again 
to meet the enemy, I shall bear in mind that I am a 
citizen of Albany, and that I wear a sword, given me 
under a pledge never to draw it but in defence of our 
country’s rights, honour, and independence.” 

This ceremony being over, the procession accom- 
panied Captain Perry through the principal streets 
to the lodgings which had been prepared for him at 
the Eagle tavern, where he alighted from his carriage 
amid the loud and long-continued acclamations of the 
citizens, and was conducted by the mayor, recorder, 
and other distinguished functionaries to his apart- 
ments. In the evening an elegant ball assembled the 
inhabitants of both sexes, and the ladies had also an 
opportunity of seeing the youthful hero, and wonder- 
ing that the individual who had been so terrible to 
his enemies on the deck of the Lawrence and Niagara, 
should be here only distinguished for the courteous 
grace and rare modesty of his demeanour. The next 
day Perry was entertained at dinner by the common 
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council, the governor, the secretary at war, the prin- 
cipal officers of state, and a vast concourse of citizens. 
Perry gave as a toast the prosperity of the city of 
Albany. After he had withdrawn, among the compli- 
mentary toasts in his honour was the following: 
“Father Neptune’s settlement on his son Perry: 
Lake Erie in possession, the Ocean in remainder.” 
Little Alexander Perry was not forgotten by the com- 
pany; and, in reply to the compliment paid him, like 
a true young sailor thankful for the good cheer which 
so pleasantly replaced the scant and musty provender 
of the lake, drank, “ The patriotism and hospitality of 
the city of Albany.” 

Having thus courteously yielded two days of time 
—which became, at each step, more precious to him 
as he approached his home—to the hospitable atten- 
tion of his fellow-citizens of Albany, Perry continued 
his journey to Newport. Wherever he passed, he 
received the same enthusiastic greeting, only grad- 
uated by the size of the place and the means of the 
inhabitants. The feeling was everywhere the same: 
a blended one of respect, admiration, and gratified na- 
tional pride. Even the people of New-England, who 
had, in general been so violently opposed to the war, 
were carried away by the prevailing enthusiasm. His 
reception at Providence, may be cited as an instance. 
It also bears testimony to his modest demeanour and 
freedom from unbecoming exultation in the midst of 
the intoxicating effects of an adulation which might 
have turned many an older head. 

“Yesterday morning our fellow-citizen Oliver H. 
Perry arrived in town from the westward. The flag 
of the Union was displayed, the bells were rung, and 
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a federal salute was fired by the united train of ar- 
tillery, to welcome the hero’s return to his native 
state. We understand that he has received during his 
journey all the attention which his heroism and mod- 
esty have so eminently merited. The extremely 
modest but affable deportment of this popular young 
hero wins irresistibly upon the affections, and com- 
mands the respect of all who approach him. And, 
however we may differ with respect to the cause in 
which his talents are employed, yet, wherever valour 
and humanity, ability and modesty, are so happily 
blended as in Commodore Perry, adorning himself and 
his country, they justly receive the meed of universal 
praise.” 

At length on the eighteenth of November, Perry 
once more reached his home. As he entered the town 
the bells were rung, the shipping were dressed with 
national and emblematic flags, and salutes were fired 
from Fort Wolcott, the flotilla, and the revenue cutter. 
He was received by his townsmen in mass, and es- 
corted to his home. In the evening the state-house 
was illuminated. But all sense of honours rendered 
‘and distinctions conferred were now lost in the claims 
of his family. The meeting of an attached pair after 
a separation of some length must, even under ordinary 
circumstances, be a moment of transport that cannot 
easily be conceived; but when that separation has been 
marked by painful anxieties, and those anxieties have 
at length been removed in so triumphant a manner, 
and praise has poured in from so many quarters, and 
the attentions of a grateful people have everywhere de- 
layed the coming of the beloved object, the impatience 
must become painfully increased. One might fancy 
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the participation of the public in admiration and at- 
tachment must become irksome, and the object almost 
wished more obscure to be again wholly one’s own. 
The public approbation and attachment seem an in- 
terference with those feelings hitherto sacred. But 
no wife could less fear the withdrawal of her husband’s 
time and attention than the wife of Perry. Devoted 
in his feelings, thoroughly domestic in his habits, the 
joys, the habits, and endearments of home formed a 
bond for him which patriotism could alone temporarily 
disengage. Perry’s home, too, had gained a new en- 
dearment since his departure. He had become a sec- 
ond time a father, and his absence had necessarily 
had an improving effect upon the appearance of his 
eldest boy, then not quite two years old. His happi- 
ness is thus briefly and strongly expressed to his friend 
Mr. Hambleton, whom he had left wounded at Erie. 


“Tam satisfied you will not require an apology for 
my not answering your letters sooner, when you recol- 
lect that I have had the supreme pleasure of enjoying 
the society of my beloved family and my excellent 
friends in Newport. I found, on my arrival, another 
noble boy, and Mrs. Perry in excellent health; my 
oldest has grown finely, and is, in my opinion, charm- 
ing. Many of your friends have made the most particu- 
lar inquiries after you. They will rejoice if you again 
come to this place. I need not assure you how much 
it would add to my happiness to have so esteemed a 
friend with me. It is so unpleasant a subject, those 
ungrateful and envious fellows, that I do not like to 
think about them. I agree fully with you that it is 
best to let them alone. I have said much more in their 
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favour than I ought to have done, but I thought I 
was acting for the best. I think Magrath’s statement 
a very odd one, but, as it respects me, very harmless. 
I have received a note of apology from him: he is 
a strange character. The note addressed to me is al- 
together unlike the original; but truth, you know, is 
with some people altogether unnecessary. It was 
very unfair to press Turner for a certificate; but he 
has not given much. I have seen a most impudent 
letter from Brevoort, and another from Smith. How 
can men pretending to respectability be so far lost as 
to lie and prevaricate in that manner? Brevoo:t must 
have been drunk, and his dear friend have put those 
words into his mouth; as to Smith, Elliott told me, 
during the time he was on board the Niagara, he kept 
between two guns into the side, evidently to keep out 
of harm’s way. You recollect, he remonstrated against 
my appointing him to the Caledonia, as altogether un- 
fit for the command, and promised me a certificate to 
that effect. They are a despicable set of scoundrels. 
I did forget to mention Webster; but it was an omis- 
sion which I very willingly rectified. Magrath I men- 
tioned without the suggestion of Elliott.” 


There was little in the duties of his present com- 
mand to divert him from the enjoyment of his home. 
Whatever could be done by the flotilla under his 
orders to protect our coasting trade, and resist the 
encroachments of the blockading forces of the enemy, 
was faithfully executed. His arrival at his home was 
the signal for pouring in upon him from all quarters 
those complimentary acknowledgments by which a 
grateful people sought to evince their sense of his 
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services. Invitations to public dinners were addressed 
to him from all the principal cities, and tender of their 
services on the part of volunteer companies of troops 
to act as his escort. The Common Council of the City 
of New-York passed a series of the most flattering 
resolutions of their sense of his distinguished services, 
and that of his officers and men, in the victory of the 
tenth of September, accompanied by an offer of the 
freedom of the city, and a request that he would sit 
for his portrait, to be placed in their gallery. The 
terms in which these resolutions were conveyed to 
Perry, and the distinguished character of the individ- 
ual who conveyed them, Dewitt Clinton, then mayor 
of New-York, give to this brief correspondence pe- 
culiar interest. Mr. Clinton’s letter is dated on the 
tenth of October, and is in the following words: 


“It is with peculiar pleasure that I transmit to you 
the enclosed resolutions of the Common Council of this 
city, expressive of their high sense of the glorious tri- 
umph of the American squadron under your command; 
an event without parallel in the annals of our country, 
which gives you distinguished rank among the cele- 
brated men that reflect lustre on the American name, 
and which has dispensed the blessing of security and 
tranquillity to an extensive portion of the United 
States.” i 


To this letter Captain Perry replied as follows: 
“The distinguished honour conferred on me by 


the Common Council of the City of New-York, in 
their approbation of my conduct on the tenth of Sep- 
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tember, calls forth the warmest sentiments of grati- 
tude. To perform, to the best of my ability, the duty 
I owe my country, shall ever be my highest ambition. 
The request to sit for my portrait is too high an hon- 
our not to be readily complied with. I beg, sir, that 
you will accept my thanks for the very flattering 
manner in which you have communicated to me the 
resolutions of the Common Council of New-York.” 


The result of this correspondence was the masterly 
portrait by Jarvis, of Captain Perry, when in the act 
of boarding the Niagara; and which is not less admir- 
able as a likeness than excellent as a work of art. It 
is from this portrait that the engraving at the front 
of this volume is taken. 

Among the other pleasing circumstances that glad- 
dened Perry’s return home, and evinced the universal 
disposition to reward his services, he found that his 
father had simultaneously received from the secretary 
of the navy and from the same gentleman as secretary 
of the treasury, the offer of appointments as captain 
of sea fencibles, and as collector of the internal rev- 
enue for the first Rhode Island district. He had ac- 
cepted the latter appointment, and soon after removed 
to Bristol in order to fulfil his duties. 

Having business at Washington connected with 
the adjudication of his prizes, and being desirous to 
take advantage of the favourable moment to get a 
number of his officers advanced, as well as of showing 
his grateful sense of the attention of his countrymen 
in the numberless invitations which he had received 
to visit the intermediate cities, Perry applied in De- 
cember to the secretary of the navy for leave to repair 
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to the seat of government. It was granted to him 
in the most flattering terms, and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to New-York, where he arrived on the sixth of 
January, 1814. There happened to be a public ball 
that night in commemoration of the victories on our 
frontier or of some other national event, and Perry, 
having been invited to attend it immediately on his 
arrival, yielded to the urgent requests of his friends, 
and went unexpectedly. <A friend of the writer, who 
was present on the occasion, has described to him the 
extraordinary excitement created in the room when 
it was known that Perry was present. The whole 
business of the evening was for a moment sacrificed 
to the announcement; nor was it again resumed until 
Mr. J. O. Hoffman, then recorder of the city, had gone 
round arm-in-arm with Perry, presenting him to all the 
ladies. Through these painful consequences of distinc- 
tion he bore himself with exemplary patience and cour-) 
tesy. On the eleventh of January he was entertained at 
dinner at Tammany Hall by the republican citizens 
of New-York; and when called up to reply to the 
compliment paid him in proposing his health, he gave 
as a toast, “ The Union of the States;” a union which 
perhaps no other man had recently done so much to 
strengthen, by blending the whole country in one sym- 
pathetic feeling of pride and joy, and awakening a 
patriotic enthusiasm in breasts which party spirit had 
closed against the call of their country. 

While in New-York Perry was inducted into the 
Society of Cincinnati as an honorary member. He 
was presented with the freedom of the city in a gold 
box, having on the top a beautiful picture, in enamel, 
of the battle of Lake Erie. Here also he received a 
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series of resolutions, passed by both houses of Con- 
gress, expressive of their sense of his conduct, and 
that of his officers and crew, in the battle of the 
tenth of September. The president had, in his opening 
message, noticed the victory in the following terms 
of praise: “On Lake Erie, the squadron under com- 
mand of Captain Perry having met the British squad- 
ron of superior force, a sanguinary conflict ended in 
the capture of the whole. The conduct of that officer, 
adroit as it was daring, and which was so well sec- 
onded by his comrades, justly entitles them to the 
admiration and gratitude of their country; and will fill 
an early page in its naval annals with a victory never 
surpassed in lustre, however much it may have been 
in magnitude.” 

The battle of Lake Erie being thus brought to the 
notice of Congress, it expressed its sense of it by the 
following resolutions: “ Resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that the thanks of 
Congress be, and the same are hereby presented to 
Captain Oliver Hazard Perry, and, through him, to the 
officers, petty officers, seamen, marines, and infantry 
serving as such, attached to the squadron under his 
command, for the decisive and glorious victory gained 
on Lake Erie on the tenth of September, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, over a Brit- 
ish squadron of superior force. Resolved, that the 
President of the United States be requested to cause 
gold medals to be struck, emblematical of the action 
between the two squadrons, and to present them to 
Captain Perry and Captain Jesse D. Elliott in such 
a manner as will be most honourable to them; and 
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that the president be farther requested to present a 
silver medal, with suitable emblems and devices, to 
each of the commissioned officers, either of the navy 
or army, serving on board, and a sword to each of 
the midshipmen and sailing-masters, who so nobly 
distinguished themselves on that memorable day. 
Resolved, that the president be requested to present 
a silver medal, with like emblems and devices, to the 
nearest male relative of Lieutenant John Brooks, of 
the marines, and a sword to the nearest male relative 
of Midshipmen Henry Laub, John Clark, and Thomas 
Claxton, Jr.; and to communicate to them the deep 
regret which Congress feels for the loss of those gal- 
lant men, whose names ought to live in the recollection 
and affection of a grateful country, and whose conduct 
ought to be regarded as an example to future genera- 
tions.. Resolved, that three months’ pay be allowed, 
exclusively of the common allowance, to all the petty 
officers, seamen, marines, and infantry serving as such, 
who so gloriously supported the honour of the Ameri- 
can flag, under the orders of their gallant commander, 
on that signal occasion.” 

The medal thus voted to Captain Perry, when exe- 
cuted, bore on the face his bust, surrounded by the 
legend “ Oliverus H. Perry, Princeps stagno Eriensi, 
Classem Totam Contudit;” on the reverse, a fleet 
closely engaged, with the legend “ Viam invenit virtus 
aut facit,” and on the exergue, “ Inter Class. Ameri. Et 
Brit, Die X. Sept. MDCCCXIII.” Congress, on receiv- 
ing the valuation of the captured fleet, made by a board 
of officers from Lake Ontario, assisted by Henry Eck- 
ford, the naval constructor on that Lake, subsequently 
yoted two hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars for 
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the purchase of the captured squadron. By the rule 
which governed this case, Commodore Chauncey re- 
ceived twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
being one twentieth of the whole, for his share as 
commander-in-chief, and Captain Perry and Captain 
Elliott, commanding vessels of the same force of guns 
and men, were placed on the same footing, having 
each an equal share of seven thousand one hundred and 
forty dollars, being two twentieths of the respective 
shares of the Lawrence and Niagara. It was impossible 
that two persons should receive shares as commanders- 
in-chief; and, therefore, no portion of the prize-money 
could go to Captain Perry for his general command of 
all the vessels both before and during the action. To 
remedy this virtual, though not legal injustice, Con- 
gress, by a special grant of five thousand dollars to 
Captain Perry, put him upon the same footing with 
Commodore Chauncey. Commodore Chauncey has 
been censured for receiving this large amount of prize- 
money for a successful battle in which he took no 
part; but the usages of our own and other services 
fully entitled him to it, and he could not properly de- 
cline what belonged to him as a right. The absurdity 
originated with the government, in putting two sta- 
tions, portions of which were nearly four hundred 
geographical miles remote from each other, and be- 
tween which there was no navigable communication, 
under one command. After the state of the station 
had ceased to be of any paramount importance, by 
the annihilation of British naval power on the lake, 
the necessity of a separate command was recognised, 
and an officer appointed accordingly to command in 
chief. It may be well here to state, that the com- 
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manders of the gunboats, lieutenants, sailing-masters, 
and captains of marines received each two thousand 
two hundred and ninety-five dollars, the midshipmen 
eight hundred and eleven dollars, and the petty officers 
four hundred and forty-seven dollars. There was a pe- 
culiar propriety in the special grant of five thousand 
dollars to Captain Perry; for, even with this most un- 
precedented liberality of Congress, his compensation 
fell farbehind that of other officers similarly situated. 
Both Commodore Chauncey and Commodore M’Don- 
ough had the lucrative agencies for the construction 
and equipment of their respective squadrons; a source 
of emolument which, on Lake Ontario, is said to have 
produced a handsome fortune. Perry, thinking it im- 
possible to do justice both to this and to other and 
more important duties as commander of the squadron, 
voluntarily gave up the agency, and all the pecuniary 
emolument resulting from it. It is not intended, by 
the mention of this fact, to disparage the other two 
officers who held and benefited by the agencies which 
the government freely intrusted to them; but still to 
Perry belongs the peculiar merit of having given his 
whole heart to his country, and having worshipped 
glory with a single and undivided homage. One com- 
parison between the fruits of M’Donough’s victory and 
his own subsequently gave him pain. The State of 
Vermont, in gratitude for M’Donough’s distinguished 
services, presented him with a handsome estate, which 
might thereafter become the resting-place of his chil- 
dren, where they might enjoy a heritage so honour- 
ably acquired. Ohio, whose whole lake-frontier Perry 
had found at the mercy of the enemy, and her territory 
bathed in the blood of her own citizens, and those 
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of other states poured forth like water by the reeking 
knife of the savage, and which he had left free and 
unpolluted by the tread of an invader, and her strand 
ungrated by a single hostile keel—which has made 
him otherwise useful by calling nearly forty towns and 
counties by his name, and is still converting it to the 
convenient use of political capital—was one of the 
few states which had no vote of thanks for his services 
and those of his brave comrades. 

Continuing his journey, Perry reached Trenton at 
a moment when the Legislature was in session. The 
business of the body was immediately suspended, a 
vote of thanks moved and carried, and committees ap- 
pointed forthwith to wait upon and compliment him. 
Meeting everywhere with similar demonstrations of 
enthusiastic regard, he was received at the capital with 
the most cordial kindness by the president, and osten- 
sibly by all the members of the government. Mr. 
Howell, one of the senators from his state, introduced 
him to a seat on the floor of the Senate, an honour 
never conferred, except by a special vote, on any but 
members of Congress, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and foreign ministers. On the twenty-fifth of January 
he was publicly entertained by the citizens of Wash- 
ington, the mayor presiding, and the members of the 
cabinet and many members of Congress being present. 
The president took great pleasure in his society. With 
regard to the secretary of the navy, though he did not 
openly stem the tide of popular favour, Perry consid- 
ered him not particularly friendly towards him. Per- 
haps he did not like him from the very sense of the 
injustice he had done him in the difficulty with Com- 
modore Chauncey. He promised to promote his offi- 
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cers, particularly Mr. W. V. Taylor, who had been so 
eminently useful in the equipment of the squadron 
on Erie, but did not fulfill it without delay; he also 
made difficulty about giving a purser’s commission to 
Mr. Breese, Perry’s secretary, in whom he took a 
special interest, and for whose advancement he subse- 
quently exerted himself with unceasing zeal until he 
had accomplished his object. The secretary had also 
suggested the idea of deducting from the valuation of 
‘the prizes—for at this time the question was not set- 
tled—the sum necessary to repair the damages sus- 
tained in the action; so, in fact, as to make the captors 
pay for every shot they had fired through them. The 
secretary, in the sequel, though he had nothing to 
do with the responsibility of the reward, was seri- 
ously disposed to enforce this idea; but, for the hon- 
our of Congress, it would not entertain the idea for a 
moment. 

Having no longer motive for remaining in Wash- 
ington, Perry returned homeward on the last day of 
January. Reaching Baltimore early in that day, he 
visited the Circus, by invitation, in the evening; and 
the spacious building was found incapable of receiving 
a tithe of the mighty throng that rushed towards it, 
filling all the approaches to it long before the entertain- 
ments began. On his approach he was greeted, both 
without and from the more fortunate spectators within. 
with hearty and prolonged cheers. 

On the following day a dinner was given to him 
by the most distinguished citizens of both parties; 
the committee of arrangements being studiously made 
up of equal numbers of each. These gentlemen are thus 
named in Niles’s Register: “ Messrs. George Stiles, 
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Samuel Sterrett, Isaac M’Kim and Thomas Tennant, 
two republicans, two federalists, four Americans.” 
Another evidence, if any were wanted, that it had 
been one of the happiest effects of Perry’s victory, 
by blending all Americans in sympathetic pride, to 
promote the “union of the states,’ and substitute for 
party surnames the nobler distinction of Americans, 
Nothing could be more complimentary than the whole 
character of this feast, or more enthusiastic than the 
spirit which prevailed at it. The spacious room in 
which it was given had been elaborately decorated by 
a distinguished artist. At one extremity was a large 
transparent painting of the battle of the tenth of 
September, representing the brilliant and decisive mo- 
ment when Perry, having borne up in the Niagara, was 
passing through the midst of the enemy’s squadron, 
firing raking broadsides from both batteries; while at 
the opposite extremity, raised above the adjoining 
rows of tables, was the representation of the stern 
of a ship labelled Niagara, on the quarter-deck of 
which was seated the president of the day, with Perry 
and the invited guests. Behind them rose a mast 
braced together with massive bands, on which were 
inscribed, in letters of gold, the names of Hull, Jones, 
Decatur, Bainbridge, Lawrence, Ludlow, Burrows, 
Allen, and Perry, while from the masthead above was 
suspended a banner, bearing the memorable despatch 
to General Harrison, “ We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours.” The orchestra was filled with ama- 
teurs, whose admirable performances contributed not 
a little to nourish the patriotic enthusiasm that ani- 
nrated every breast. This was at its height when the 
toast was given, “ The tenth of September, 1813, ren- 
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dered memorable in the annals of our country by the 
decisive and glorious victory on Lake Erie;” and, by 
means of apparatus connected with the transparency, 
the symbol of triumph was shown in the hoisting of 
the American flag over that of the enemy. When 
the uproar of enthusiastic exultation which the toast 
occasioned, and this unexpected surprise increased, 
was over, Perry modestly and briefly expressed his 
grateful sense of the honour done him, and drank, in 
conclusion, to the prosperity of the city in which he 
had been so hospitably entertained. Immediately 
after his departure from the room, he was thus happily 
complimented by name: “Commodore Perry, Erie’s 
first and great hero: ‘Exegi monumentum re 
Pere-nnius.’”? More enduring, indeed, than even brass 
or marble, the monument which Perry has raised for 
himself shall last while Erie shall continue to pour her 
waters over the cataract of Niagara. 

The ladies of Baltimore, desiring to evince, on 
their own account, their respect and admiration for 
one who had so nobly contributed to the defence of 
their country, and who had not merely promoted the 
cause of humanity by rescuing an extensive frontier 
from the dominion of the enemy and the incursions of 
his savage allies, but had exercised its noblest offices 
towards those whom he had vanquished, invited Cap- 
tain Perry to a ball given in their name on the day 
succeeding the dinner. This entertainment rivalled in 
brilliancy that which had preceded it, and concluded 
a succession of hospitalities which, while they evinced 
the admiration of an eminently patriotic city, con- 
tributed not a little to enhance it. In the near con- 
templation of Perry, and in his familiar intercourse, 
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the people of Baltimore were as much struck by the 
graceful elegance and rare modesty of his demeanor 
as they had been enthusiastically prepossessed by his 
heroism. The journals of the place, in their accounts 
of these holyday festivities, dwelt with peculiar stress 
on this adorning virtue of modesty as exhibited in 
his character; and one of them, not satisfied with its 
own efforts to convey to its distant readers an idea 
of the enthusiasm which pervaded Baltimore, sought 
refuge in the following appropriate quotation: 

“You would have thought the very windows spoke! 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage; and that all their walls, 


With painted imagery, had said at once, 
‘Jesu preserve thee!’” 


Whether Perry ate his way through Philadelphia, 
either in going to Washington or returning from it, 
the writer has not been able to discover in the files of 
newspapers to which he has had access. Two sepa- 
rate invitations to dine from different committees exist 
among his papers; one of a date corresponding with 
his passage through the city to the south, the other 
with the time of his return. The city councils had 
previously voted their thanks to him and to his asso- 
ciates, and to himself an elegant sword, courteously 
consulting him as to the style and character of weapon 
that he would prefer, in order to render it the more 
acceptable. The state of Pennsylvania also accom- 
panied its public thanks with a gold medal bearing 
appropriate devices. 

With a heart not insensible to the honours confer- 
red upon him by his country, Perry returned once 
more to the quiet and endearments of his home. In 
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this retirement, evidences of his country’s approbation 
still followed him, in complimentary resolutions of 
the legislatures of various and widely-remote states, 
not satisfied with the tribute of respect already offered 
to him through their representatives in Congress. 
Among these complimentary resolutions was one from 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, the state from whose 
senate, at an earlier day, and before the triumphs of the 
navy had partially popularized the war in New-Eng- 
land had issued the extraordinary resolution, “That it is 
unbecoming a moral and religious people to rejoice 
at the success of the national arms in an unjust and 
ruinous war.” The first and only affliction of Perry’s 
married life befell him soon after his return to Wash- 
ington, in the death of his infant son, who had first 
seen the light during his absence on Lake Erie, and 
had joined to increase the happy welcome with which 
he had been received into his home. His letters of this 
period to his parents and intimate friends bear evidence 
of the deepest grief, and the most earnest efforts to 
sustain and console the afflicted partner of his bosom. 

In the following May Perry was ordered to Bos- 
ton, to attend a court of inquiry, when the citizens 
of that place, without distinction of parties, and, in 
fact, in defiance of the distinction by which some of 
the most eminent of them had arrayed themselves in 
opposition to the war, seized the earliest opportunity 
that had been afforded to them of evincing their sense 
of the honour which the victory of Lake Erie had 
added to the American name. He was received in Bos- 
ton with military honours, invited to review the uni- 
formed troops of the town and vicinity, assembled in 
the Common to do him honour, and who received him 
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with a salute of guns, and publicly entertained at | 
dinner, to which he was escorted by the various uni- 
formed corps of Boston light-infantry. In reply to the 
toast by which he was complimented, he gave the fol- 
lowing just and elegant sentiment: “The town of 
Boston, the birthplace of American Liberty; from 
whence, should she ever leave the country, she will 
take her departure.” Among the toasts given on the 
occasion, characterized by a point and elegance worthy 
of this seat of letters and refinement, and by a glowing 
patriotism, was the following, which will prove pro- 
phetic if America is true to herself and to her appro- 
priate arm of national defence: “The American Navy: 
youngest child of Neptune, but heir-apparent to glory.” 

Mrs. Perry, having many relations in Boston, had 
accompanied her husband during this visit. The 
gratification of a liberal curiosity led them together 
to Cambridge, to examine that memorable seat of 
learning, interesting, moreover, in our revolutionary 
annals. Here also Perry’s coming produced a holyday. 
The business of the institution was suspended. The 
president and faculty received him at the entrance of 
Harvard Hall, and conducted him through the rooms; 
and he was invited to review the Harvard Washing- 
ton Corps, composed of students, whom the president 
informed him had been “ permitted to appear under 
arms, that they might gratify their desire of expressing 
the emotion with which they contemplated the char- 
acter and actions of Commodore Perry.” 

Having received an invitation from Commodore 
Hull and his lady to visit them at Portsmouth, where 
the commodore commanded the navy-yard, when the 
court of inquiry had terminated its sittings they went 
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to that place, and passed a few days there very agree- 
ably. Soon after they returned to Newport, where 
Perry was quickly followed by a substantial evidence 
that the grateful feelings of the citizens of Boston 
had not been exhausted by the elegant hospitalities 
which they had extended to him when among them. 
The citizens of Boston generally, at a meeting held 
for the purpose of testifying their sense of the services 
of Captain Perry, had determined to present him with 
a service of plate, and accordingly appointed a com- 
mittee of the most distinguished inhabitants to carry 
out their intentions. These gentlemen procured up- 
ward of fifty different articles of real utility, and 
caused the principal pieces to be engraved with the 
following inscriptions: ‘September 10, 1813, signal- 
ized our first triumph in squadron. A very superior 
British force on Lake Erie was entirely subdued by 
Commodore O. H. Perry, whose gallantry in action 
is equalled only by his humanity in victory. Presented 
in honour of the victor by the citizens of Boston.” 
This elegant and useful gift was forwarded to Cap- 
tain Perry soon after his return to Newport, with a 
most complimentary letter from the committee. Not 
long after, a very elegant piece of plate was presented 
to him by his fellow-townsmen of Newport; and the 
Legislature of Rhode Island, some years after, ap- 
pointed a committee to collect materials illustrative of 
his achievements on Lake Erie, and invited him to sit 
for a portrait, to be painted by Gilbert Stuart, also a 
native of the state. 

On the thirtieth of May a Swedish brig, in en- 
deavouring to get into Newport, was chased on shore 
to the eastward of the harbour by the enemy’s brig 
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Nimrod, whose boats were sent to take possession of 
the stranded vessel. Perry quickly hurried to the 
beach on horseback, with a party of seamen belonging 
to the flotilla and a six-pounder, and, opening a fire 
upon the boats, they returned to their vessel. On the 
following day the Nimrod stood close in, and, opening 
her battery on the brig, compelled the crew, with a re- 
enforcement of seamen from the flotilla which had 
been sent to her assistance, to abandon her, when the 
enemy took posession of her and set her on fire. In 
the meantime, some militia had collected on the beach 
with two twelve-pounders, while Perry, having sent 
two gunboats round the northeast side of the island, 
through what is called the Bridge, and opened a fire 
on the brig, she weighed and stood to sea. The fire 
was quickly extinguished, and the vessel got off and 
taken into the harbour. Several of the people of the 
flotilla were wounded in these skirmishes, and one 
killed. The little affair the first day on the beach gave 
Perry an opportunity of indulging the strong desire 
which impelled him on all occasions to discover and 
advance merit. A vast number of the schoolboys from 
Newport had collected on the beach to see the sport, 
and, as fast as the shot struck in the sand, would run to 
seize them. Foremost among these adventurous and 
fearless youths was a lad not more than eleven years 
old, who not only exposed himself with the most utter 
indifference, but lent what assistance he was able in 
serving the gun and driving away the enemy. Perry 
inquired as to his name, invited him to call on him, 
and, with the approbation of his friends, soon after 
appointed him an acting midshipman. 

During the summer Perry continued to exert him- 
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self to protect the range of coast intrusted to his care, 
which extended from New-London, through Buzzard’s 
Bay and Martha’s Vineyard, to Barnstable and Chat- 
ham, from the predatory incursions of the enemy, which 
had increased of late, since New-England had rallied 
more heartily to the national cause. From these occupa- 
tions he was called, early in August, to the command of 
the first class frigate Java, recently launched in Balti- 
more. He immediately proceeded to that place to su- 
perintend and hasten her equipment. While thus oc- 
cupied, the British made their famous incursion up the 
Potomac, with a formidable fleet and army, the result of 
which was the capture of Washington, and the confla- 
gration of the capitol, the presidential residence, and the 
public offices, with not a few of the national archives. 
Almost the only resistance they met with in their attack 
was from the battery, manned by seamen from the flo- 
tilla under the command of the veteran Commodore 
Barney, who stood to his guns, resolutely loading and 
discharging them, until surrounded, wounded, and 
taken prisoner. 

On the retreat of the enemy, Commodore Rodgers, 
Captain Porter, and Captain Perry, who had repaired 
with parties of seamen to the scene of danger, took 
their stations below the enemy on the banks of the 
Potomac, and prepared to annoy him in his descent. 
Captain Perry had the direction of a battery at Indian 
Head, a few miles below Mount Vernon, consisting of 
one eighteen and several six pounders, brought to the 
spot by the Georgetown and Washington volunteers. 
In addition to these troops, who readily placed their 
pieces under Perry’s direction, he was assisted by his 
first lieutenant, George C. Read, with a detachment of 
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seamen. As the enemy descended the river, they 
opened a very sharp fire on him, which was warmly 
kept up until all their ammunition was expended, when 
they retired under cover of the bank. Only one Ameri- 
can was killed by the fire of the enemy ; ours must have 
been greatly more destructive, though the failure of 
the ammunition prevented Perry from deriving full 
advantage from the favourable position which he occu- 
pied. In his report to the secretary of the navy he 
took occasion to speak in the highest terms of the 
conduct of the troops associated with him, and the 
seamen under his orders. He had mounted himself 
at the commencement of this invasion, and he now 
returned on horseback to Baltimore. 

Subsequently to the capture of Washington, an 
attempt of a similar nature was made upon Baltimore. 
As one object of this attack was supposed to be to get 
possession of or destroy the Java, Captain Perry de- 
voted himself particularly to the defence of that vessel. 
Owing to the greater size of Baltimore, and the in- 
creased numbers which it afforded for its defence, as 
well as the attack being expected and prepared for, 
the result was very different from that of the attack on 
Washington. The English were repulsed in all their 
efforts, and driven back with great loss. During the 
time that Baltimore had been threatened with an at- 
tack, the mechanics had been enrolled in the militia 
for the defence of the place, and, being almost con- 
stantly under arms, or liable to be called out, little was 
done towards the completion of the Java. After the 
enemy withdrew from the neighbourhood of the city, 
with little probability of their return, the equipment 
of the ship for sea-service was diligently resumed. 

M. of H.—KXII—29 
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About this time, an effort was made by some en- 
lightened members of Congress to create higher grades 
of rank in the navy. With a view to obtaining in- 
formation on the subject, a letter had been addressed 
to Perry by the honourable Mr. Tait. His reply is in- 
teresting, as showing his views on a subject of great 
importance, upon which he had reflected maturely. It 
was as follows: 


EER: 

“T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, enclosing the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Dana. Having had an opportunity of giving to you 
my opinion on this subject when in Washington, I 
have but little to add. That a rank above the one now 
highest in the navy should be established, appears to 
be beyond a doubt, both on account of the necessity 
of officers of a higher grade for the due preservation of 
discipline since the increase of the navy, as well as 
in justice to a corps that has, in all instances, exerted 
itself for the honour of the nation. In all our arrange- 
ments and regulations, particularly as respects the 
grades of officers, as far as we have gone, we have 
-had the British navy in view. It may, then, be well 
to adhere to their customs as to the rank contemplated 
to be created. 

“The subject of rank by brevet is a very delicate 
one. It has not been contemplated by our officers, and 
would possibly create some dissatisfaction. There is 
much, however, to be said in favour of it. It would 
enable the executive, for meritorious services, to give 
the highest possible reward.” 
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The blockade of Chesapeake Bay continuing to be 
rigidly maintained by the British forces, Perry saw 
little probability of being able to get to sea with the 
noble ship to which he had been appointed, and on 
board of which were now assembled the flower of the 
officers who had served with him on Lake Erie, and 
many of the sailors. About this time a bill was in- 
troduced into Congress for fitting out an extensive 
squadron of fast-sailing vessels, to harass the enemy 
on his own coasts, to hang about his convoys, to cruise 
against his commerce generally, and burn, sink, and 
destroy whatever they could capture, without em- 
barrassing themselves, or giving a predatory character 
to the expedition by an attempt to send in prizes. 
Perry, longing to be again in the way of encountering 
the enemy, to retort upon him the insults which he 
had recently offered us in our own rivers, and doubting 
the possibility of getting the Java to sea, now offered 
his services for the command of one of the flying squad- 
rons, in which it was contemplated to divide the ves- 
sels. With the characteristic delicacy to his brother 
officers which he ever observed, he at the same time 
begged it to be understood that he had no wish to 
interfere with a similar application which he under- 
stood had been made by Captain David Porter. 

Soon after, the bill for the equipment of these fly- 
ing squadrons, as they were called in the service, be- 
came alaw. Captain Porter was appointed to the com- 
mand of one of them, and Perry to the other. Commo- 
dore Porter collected a number of fast-sailing priva- 
teers and letters-of-marque, and Perry, having sug- 
gested to the secretary that the purchase of private- 
armed vessels might check private enterprise against 
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the enemy, by his orders commenced the construction 
of three vessels of a heavier class, one afterward called 
the Chippewa, at Warren, in Rhode Island, and the 
other two, since known as the Saranac and Boxer, 
at Middletown, in Connecticut. The Chippewa, in- 
tended for Perry’s flag, measured three hundred 
and eighty tons; the other two each three hundred and 
fifty. They were to mount fourteen thirty-two pound 
carronades, and two long twelves. The choice of 
model, and, in fact, the whole equipment, were left to 
the judgment of Captain Perry. The Saranac and 
Boxer were built by contract, and cost $26,000, when 
completely rigged, each in depreciated Treasury notes. 
The Chippewa, built by day’s work, cost $52,000. The 
latter, however, had her gun-carriages, water casks, 
and everything but her armament. Two other brigs 
of the same force were afterward to have been built at 
Derby. 

This squadron was destined, in the first place, to 
cruise in the Mediterranean, and subsequently on the 
enemy’s own coast. Though the cruise never took ef- 
fect, owing to the supervention of peace, Perry was 
already in possession of his orders, and they seem ad- 
mirably calculated, carried out, as they would have 
been, by such men as Porter and Perry, to inflict a 
severe blow on our enemy. These orders are here 
transcribed, as being on many accounts interesting. 


“Having, in the instructions from the department 
to Captain Porter, to which you were referred for 
your government, given the necessary orders for the 
procuring, arming, equipping and manning the five ves- 
sels destined for your command, you will, as soon as the 
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squadron shall be ready for sea, proceed upon a cruise 
in the Mediterranean Sea; taking care to pass the 
Gut of Gibraltar under favourable circumstances, and 
to take such positions between Sicily and Malta, or 
other situations, which in your judgment shall be 
best adapted to the annoyance and the destruction of 
the immensly rich and unprotected trade of the enemy 
with the ports of the Mediterranean and Levant Seas. 

“You will recollect that Algiers is in a state of 
declared war with the United States; though no de- 
claration has as yet been made by the latter, neverthe- 
less a state of war exists, and you will act accordingly. 

“At Tunis and Tripoli I have no doubt you will 
be well received, and permitted to dispose of your 
prizes. 

“In the ports of France you will also be well re- 
ceived, and perhaps in those of Naples; but whether 
any disposition may be made of your prizes there is 
yet uncertain. 

“The main object of your cruise is the destruction 
of the commerce of the enemy; and, unless under par- 
ticular circumstances, and with a moral certainty of 
safe arrival at some neighbouring and friendly port, 
from which you may soon recover your men again, 

-it will be the best general rule to destroy all you 
capture. 

“Your continuance in those seas must depend 
upon your prospect of success, and the dangers and 

obstacles which may present themselves. Should you 
deem it expedient to return into the Atlantic after 
a fair experiment in the Mediterranean, the season 
will probably be so far advanced as to permit, your 
cruising to great advantage on the coasts of England 
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and Ireland; and, by frequently changing your posi- 
tion, you may avoid the cruisers of the enemy, and 
inflict a deep wound upon his commerce and coasting 
trade. 

“ Although abundantly justified and provoked by 
the lawless ravages of a barbarous enemy, it is not 
the intention of the government of the United States 
to depart from those principles of justice and morality 
which have ever marked its conduct; nor will it re- 
taliate upon defenceless towns and villages the evils 
which its own have suffered. The principles of pub- 
lic law and of civilization will continue to regulate the 
conduct of its officers, whose triumphs in humanity, 
though less, splendid, will not be less honourable and 
durable than those in battle.” 


Let the reader remember that these enlightened 
and eminently humane instructions were penned 
within a few weeks after the capture of Washington, 
and the Vandal destruction of its works of art, its 
libraries, and its archives rich in materials for history, 
by a secretary of the navy burned out of his office, 
and feel a just pride in our American civilization and 
humanity. Let him remember, as it was in the last, 
so it was in the Revolutionary war; in the midst of 
outrages of every sort inflicted on us at home, our 
cruisers went forth with the same humane instructions. 

Meantime Perry still continued to retain command 
of the Java, and to prosecute her equipment in the 
event of an opportunity occurring to get her out. 
His family had joined him at Baltimore, and re- 
mained there until February, when they returned to- 
gether to Newport. In this month the treaty of 
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peace with England, signed at Ghent on the twenty- 
fourth of December, 1814, was received and ratified by 
the Senate and President of the United States. Thus 
was brought to a close a war which, had it been pro- 
ductive of no other results, would have been valuable 
to us in giving us a name and station among the naval 
powers of the world which will be our best safeguard 
from future aggression. The magnitude of the diffi- 
culties which our little navy had to meet in a struggle 
with the mistress of the seas, had impelled our officers 
to the greatest exertions in preparing our ships for 
efficient resistance. The discipline of our ships had 
been of the highest order; but it was more especially 
to a training at the guns, which resulted in a rapidity 
and accuracy of firing which had, perhaps, never been 
equalled, that we were indebted for our almost in- 
variable success in all our encounters with an enemy 
hitherto accustomed only to victory. 

Many of our citizens had doubted the justice of 
this war with England, and the sufficiency of the 
cause which led to it; others had objected to it on 
account of the wretched state of preparation in which 
the imbecility of the government had left us. Even 
now, at its close, some contended, with a factious 
spirit, that we had not obtained the chief object for 
which we commenced it, inasmuch as the treaty of 
peace did not formally consecrate the relinquishment 
on the part of England of the right of impressment. 
Of such, if any so blinded by party-spirit still exist, 
we would ask, Who hears of the American flag being 
arrested, or in any way outraged, on the great high- 
way of nations? Who hears of the impressment of 
our seamen from beneath its protecting folds? We 
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have the substance of what we went to war for, if 
we have not got it by stipulation of treaty, and no one 
dreams of its being lost. The two nations have 
gained by the war a mutual respect for each other, a 
disposition to meet hereafter on a footing of perfect 
equality, which, with ample preparations for defence 
on both sides, already made on that of England, will 
do more to keep the peace between them than all the 
efforts of diplomacy. To the promotion of this de- 
sirable result no one has more eminently contributed 
than Oliver Hazard Perry. 
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N the restoration of peace, Perry was ordered 
to continue his superintendence of the three 
vessels of which he had commenced the con- 

struction, and which it was intended to despatch to 
the Mediterranean. He was, at the same time, con- 
sidered as having a certain control over the equip- 
ment of the Java, which vessel it was intended should 
still be sent to sea under his command. During our 
war with England, the regency of Algiers had taken 
advantage of the complete employment of our navy 
to advance the most exorbitant pretensions for an 
addition of tribute over and above what was already 
paid by virtue of the treaty, founded upon the differ- 
ence between the solar and lunar year, by which last 


they measure their time. During seventeen years 
(B13) 
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that the treaty had subsisted, this difference would 
be equal to half a year, and the dey demanded that 
the American consul should, within twenty-four hours, 
pay twenty-seven thousand dollars for this alleged 
arrearage of tribute, and then depart from the territory 
of the regency, with all the Americans who might be 
resident in it. Though this demand was immediately 
fulfilled, the consul being threatened to be thrown 
into chains, with all the Americans in the regency, 
in case of delay, the Algerine cruisers were imme- 
diately sent out to capture the commerce of the 
United States. 

These depredations, begun in 1812, were continued 
throughout our war with England. That being hap- 
pily terminated, we had both leisure, means, and in- 
clination to seek redress of the wrongs thus per- 
fidiously inflicted upon us, while we were sacredly ful- 
filling our part of the treaty, and even submitting to 
exactions not contained in it. Congress, therefore, 
immediately declared war against Algiers. A squad- 
ron, consisting of the frigates Guerriere, Constitution, 
and Macedonian, sloops Ontario and Epervier, and a 
number of small vessels belonging to the flying squad- 
ron, was immediately assembled at New-York, and, 
as a pledge of a successful and honourable result, it 
was placed under the command of Decatur. He sailed 
on thestwentieth of April, reached the Mediterranean 
on the fifteenth of May, captured a frigate and brig 
belonging to the dey, which were cruising against 
our commerce in the Mediterranean, and, appearing 
off Algiers on the twenty-eighth of June, compelled 
the dey to conclude a treaty on board the Guerriere— 
for he refused to treat anywhere else—by which treaty 
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the dey bound himself to restore all the American 
property which he had captured since he commenced 
hostilities, or its full equivalent, release all the Ameri- 
cans whom he held in captivity, and relinquish for 
ever all claim of tribute from the United States. It 
was, moreover humanely stipulated, that in no future 
war, should any occur, should the citizens of the 
United States, captured by Algerine cruisers, be con- 
signed to slavery, but treated as prisoners of war until 
regularly exchanged. Another article conceived in the 
spirit of humanity was, that in no case should hostil- 
ities be commenced by either party until the dissatis- 
fied party should first state its alleged wrongs, and 
wait three months for an answer. 

The three vessels building under Captain Perry’s 
direction were intended to proceed to the Mediter- 
ranean. In the Chippewa the writer commenced his 
professional career, under the auspices of Captain 
Perry, having received from him an appointment as 
acting midshipman in March of 1815. In fulfillment 
of the orders accompanying this appointment, he pro- 
ceeded to Warren, where the Chippewa was building. 
There he had several times occasion to see Captain 
Perry on his periodical visits to examine the brig, and 
note the progress and manner of her equipment. Cap- 
tain C. R. Perry lived at that time at Bristol, about 
four miles from Warren. Thither the writer fre- 
quently went by invitation, to pass a day or two in 
one of the most attractive domestic circles to which 
it has been his good fortune to be admitted. Captain 
Perry, the father, was then but fifty-five, a man of 
elegant and commanding person, having the appear- 
ance of still retaining a good portion of the remark- 
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able strength and activity for which in his younger 
days he had been distinguished; his features were 
regular and striking, and his manners exceedingly pre- 
possessing; at least, such was the impression they 
made upon a lad not quite twelve, on a first absence 
from home, who sensibly felt and gratefully remem- 
bers the benevolent efforts of the old gentleman to 
entertain him with anecdotes of past adventures in 
the profession upon which he was entering, and useful 
‘lessons for his guidance. The same good-humoured 
efforts to amuse a homesick child, whose only attrac- 
tion consisted in being a good listener, were con- 
spicuous in Mrs. Perry, whose flow of interesting and 
agreeable conversation was as unceasing as it was 
delightful. The attractive manners of the daughters 
harmonized pleasantly with those of their parents, 
who were still of an age to take pleasure in all their 
pastimes. The two youngest sons were then at home, 
and the three elder occasionally joined the domes- 
tic circle, which was the perpetual scene of affec- 
tionate intercourse, and free-hearted though not os- 
tentatious hospitality. 

On one or two occasions ‘the writer was present 
when Perry passed an evening under the paternal roof. 
He brought there, in his mature years, the same affec- 
tionate feelings towards the different members of his 
family, the same interest in their pursuits and pas- 
times, which are said to have characterized his boy- 
hood. Taking the flute, he would play with a gratified 
air, which showed that he was receiving as well as 
giving pleasure, while his brothers and sisters, with 
such guests as might accidentally have entered, were 
dancing; or, passing the instrument to his father or 
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‘one of his brothers, he would take his own turn in 
the more exhilarating exercise. So much freshness of 
feeling, so much warmth of affection seemed singular, 
yet were doubtless reconcilable enough, in one who had 
already filled so large a space in the thoughts and 
admiration of his countrymen. * 

Having seen the completion of the three brigs 
which he had been engaged in superintending, and 
which it may be well here to state proved to be ad- 
‘mirable sailers, and in all respects efficient men-of- 
war, he received instructions early in May to proceed 
to Baltimore and resume the command of the Java. 
The three brigs still, however, remained under his 
orders. The following officers had been appointed at 
his suggestion to command them: Lieutenant G. C. 
Read to the Chippewa, Lieutenant J. H. Elton to the 
Saranac, and Lieutenant J. Porter to the Boxer; most 
of the subordinate officers also received their orders 
from him. The first vessel was soon after placed under 
the orders of Commodore Bainbridge, who had his 
flag in the Independence, and despatched with him 
to the Mediterranean. On the eighteenth of July 
Perry reported the remaining two brigs ready for 
sea, and his control over them soon after ceased. 
About this time he was unofficially questioned as to 
whether it would be agreeable to him to enter the navy 
board, in which there was at that time a vacancy. He 
preferred retaining command of the Java. 

On the fifth of August the Java dropped. down 
from Baltimore to Annapolis, to receive on board the 
‘remainder of her stores. While at anchor off that 
place, long the capital of the state, and the seat of 
wealth, refinement, and hospitality, the inhabitants 
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tendered to Captain Perry and his officers the courtesy 
of a public dinner, which the shortness of his stay 
there, and the urgency of his occupations, compelled 
him to decline. On getting under way from his an- 
chorage, he fired a salute in compliment to the city. 

From Annapolis the Java soon after dropped down 
to Hampton Roads, to receive some spare spars which 
had been made for her at Norfolk. She had originally 
been ordered to repair to Boston to complete her 
equipment for a cruise; for it had been decided, after 
a survey had been held on her at Baltimore at Captain 
Perry’s request, that the whole of her standing rigging 
would require to be replaced, and that she was in many 
respects defective as delivered up by the contractors. 
While she was in Hampton Roads, the secretary of 
the navy determined to send her to New-York or New- 
port instead of Boston, and gave orders accordingly. 
This change of intention was occasioned by the finan- 
cial difficulties of the day, and the fluctuating value 
of money at different points, which rendered it more 
easy for the government to make disbursements at 
New-York that at Boston, treasury notes being at par 
in New-York, while in Boston they were at a discount 
of fifteen per cent. 

The Java was ready to sail from Hampton Roads 
on the twenty-sixth of August; but a succession of 
easterly gales commenced blowing about that time, 
which detained her near a fortnight. During their 
continuance it blew on one occasion with great vio- 
lence; several vessels arrived dismasted, and a num- 
ber drove from their anchors in the Roads and went 
on shore. With topmasts and lower yards down, and 
four anchors ahead, the Java rode out the gale with- 
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out injury. On the sixth of September she put to sea, 
and arrived off Sandy Hook on the ninth, but did not 
get to anchor within the harbour until two days later. 
Considerable time was passed in preparing the Java 
for sea. A complete new gang of standing rigging 
had to be fitted for her, and new carriages for nearly 
the whole of her main-deck guns. During the whole 
of her subsequent cruise, some new defect was from 
time to time discovered. Her construction and equip- 
ment were nearly complete before Captain Perry 
joined her. She had been built by contract, and the 
fulfillment of their obligations by the contractors had 
not been sufficiently watched on the part of the 
government. 

The ship was still longer delayed at New-York, in 
consequence of the government being somewhat un- 
decided as to the manner of employing her. During 
this time Perry commanded afloat in the harbour of 
New-York, where many vessels of war were at that 
time lying. In the month of December, a project had 
been conceived by Commodore Porter of an expedition 
of discovery and protection to commerce round the 
world, to embrace an extended visit to the islands of 
the Pacific, the Northwest Coast, Japan, and China. 
Several vessels were to be employed on this service, 
under the command of Commodore Porter, and it was 
proposed to hoist his flag on board the Java, and em- 
ploy her on that service, if it was agreeable to Perry. 
Not understanding, at first, that there was to be any 
senior officer to himself engaged in the service, Perry 
was disposed to embark in it; but finding afterward 
that it was contemplated to give him a superior, and, 
in fact, to make his command of the ship which had 
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been conferred upon him for gallant service depen- 
dant upon his willingness to serve as second in com- 
mand on a remote expedition, from which he could 
derive only a secondary share of honour, he declined 
going, and even considered himself wounded by the 
proposition. This little misunderstanding, however, 
did not interrupt his friendship for Commodore Porter, 
towards whom he continued to entertain the liveliest 
sentiments of admiration and regard. 

Thus fell stillborn the first American project for 
a voyage of exploration; and when we reflect both on 
Perry’s position at the time, and how such expeditions 
have since been conferred on the score of rank, it 
must be admitted that his pretensions were not in- 
ordinate, nor his objections to a secondary station un- 
reasonable. Soon after this question was resolved, 
apprehended difficulties in the Mediterranean, growing 
out of a dissatisfaction of the Dey of Algiers with the 
treaty which, under compulsion, he had concluded 
with Commodore Decatur—which dissatisfaction was 
fomented by the other consuls, who considered our 
treaty a reflection upon their nations—induced the 
government to give orders for the Java to be got 
ready to sail immediately for the Mediterranean. On 
the sixteenth of December, the same day that his order 
was transmitted from Washington, the Java sprung 
her beam abaft the fore hatch, to which the after 
cable-bits were secured, while riding out a gale of no 
great violence in the East river at New-York. This 
detained her a few days to have the defective beam 
replaced; and as her crew was not complete to the 
cruising complement, the ship was ordered round to 
Newport, to await her sailing orders and receive the 
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residue of her crew. It is indicative of the financial 
embarrassments of the day, that the Java, on leaving 
New-York, was obliged to leave her purser in pledge 
for the debts of the ship. The requisitions transmitted 
to the government for the necessary funds to meet 
her disbursements remained unanswered, and the 
purser was eventually indebted for his redemption to 
Mr. Barker, the president of the Exchange Bank, 
who cashed his requisitions. 

On the sixth of January, 1816, the Java sailed from 
Sandy Hook, and arrived at Newport in twenty hours. 
The writer having completed a cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean in the Chippewa, now joined the Java at New- 
port, and can draw on his own recollection, corrobo- 
rated by the logbook and letters of Captain Perry in his 
possession, for the events of the cruise. A few days 
after the arrival of the Java at Newport, an event 
occurred eminently illustrative of Perry’s active hu- 
manity, and special desire on all occasions to interpose 
for the preservation of shipwrecked and drowning 
seamen. On the morning of the tenth of January, the 
wind blowing a gale and the weather being intensely 
cold, Perry, while seated at his breakfast, surrounded 
by the comforts of his home, and the tender endear- 
ments which were rendered more valuable by the con- 
sideration that so brief a season still remained for 
their enjoyment, received the appalling announcement 
that a vessel had been wrecked during the night on the 
Seal Rock, off Brenton’s Neck, which forms the south- 
eastern entrance to the harbour of Newport, and that 
a number of her crew had been seen clinging to the 
wreck, over which the waves were dashing furiously. 
He instantly left his house with one only prevailing 
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thought uppermost in his breast, that of saving these 
unfortunate mariners. It is the custom of the service 
for a commander to send a midshipman, a master, 
or, at most, a lieutenant, on service of this nature. 
Perry’s only idea was to go himself. He disliked the 
elegant but frail gigs ordinarily used by our com- 
manders, and always took for himself a large and sub- 
stantial boat, that united the quality of speed to that 
of being dry and buoyant. His tastes in this respect 
were doubtless influenced by his humane desire to aid 
any who might be in need of his assistance, and proved 
most useful to him on this occasion. He found his 
barge at the wharf, with its crew of twenty stout fel- 
lows, and Barney M’Kain, who had been in his boat 
when he passed from the Lawrence to the Niagara, 
for a coxwain. Stepping into his barge, he said to his 
crew, “Come, my lads, we are going to the relief of 
shipwrecked seamen!” His speech on this occasion, 
like his letter on another, was all that the occasion 
required. Springing to their oars, regardless, like 
their gallant commander, of the severity of the cold 
and the power of the storm, they forced the boat for- 
ward at a rate which soon overcame the distance of 
five or six miles which separated them from the ob- 
jects of their solicitude. They were barely in season 
to save the wretched sufferers. The vessel had gone 
to pieces; and on the quarter-deck, which formed the 
largest fragment, the crew, to the number of eleven, 
had lashed themselves to the rail, at each instant 
drenched by the freezing spray. Perry rescued these 
unfortunate men, some of them almost in the act of 
dissolution, and seconded, as hitherto, by the utmost 
energies of his brave crew, hastened with them to his 
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ship, and soon had the supreme pleasure of restoring 
all of them to animation and health. The act was its 
own best reward, which cannot be enhanced by any 
commendation of ours. 

On the twenty-first of January the purser arrived 
from New-York, having settled his accounts just at 
the right moment, and with him came Lieutenant 
Dulany Forrest, with the ratified treaty of peace with 
Algiers, despatches for Mr. Shaler, our consul at that 
place, and orders to proceed on our destination. | It 
blew, however, a gale from the southeast, and it was 
impossible for us to move. On the following day the 
wind shifted, and we stood out of the harbour in the 
afternoon, with the first of a northwester, and the 
prospect of a very rapid passage, which was fully 
realized. Indeed, we were driven across the Atlantic 
at a rate which, perhaps, has never been equalled by 
a sailing vessel. On the eighth day out we passed the 
Western Islands. 

A day or two after, while running before the 
wind, one of the crew, who, contrary to the regulations 
of the ship, had been towing a blanket over the bows 
to save the trouble of washing it, got it foul of the 
hook of one of the bowsprit shrouds, low down on 
the bow of the vessel. Whether the poor fellow was 
unwilling to lose his blanket, or apprehended being 
called to account if it should be found by the first lieu- 
tenant, with his name on it, in a situation which 
plainly indicated an infraction of a necessary regula- 
tion, he though a landsman, undertook to do what the 
most skilful seaman in the ship would have shrunk 
from at such a time: to go down by the bowsprit 
shrouds to the bow of the vessel, when it was frequently 
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plunged in the water, and disengage his blanket. 
The ship, even more than fast vessels in general, was | 
wet and uneasy, and rolled and pitched after a peculiar 
fashion of her own. The poor fellow had profited by 
a smooth time to get down and disengage his blanket, 
when the ship, making a tremendous plunge, and a 
wallow which brought the water to the cathead, dis- 
engaged the poor fellow, and sent him far away from 
the bow on the top of the wave. As the vessel passed 
on she approached him again, and with one or two 
strokes he was alongside of her, and, as she went by 
_him at a speed of ten or twelve knots, he shrieked 
imploringly for assistance. 

The midshipmen were assembled at school within 
a screen of canvas under the half deck on the lar- 
. board side, which was the same on which the poor 
fellow had fallen. There was a scupper between the 
two guns where we sat, and the ship rolled to port as 
the man passed, bringing him within two or three feet 
of us, and bearing his shrieks, which conveyed the 
inevitable impression of death-notes, to us with hor- 
rible distinctness. We all ran on deck, where the ap- 
palling cry of “man overboard,” then heard by the 
writer for the first time, had been clamorously re- 
peated. The ship was running dead before a strong 
gale, under double-reefed fore and main topsails and 
foresail. The helm had been put at once hard to 
starboard, and, as the ship rounded to, the foresail was 
hauled up, the topsail halyards let run, and the reef- 
tackles hauled out. She thus approached the wind 
under very short canvas; but the power of the wind 
and sea threw her over as she came broadside to, send- 
ing everything and everybody to leeward with tremen- 
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dous violence, and seriously injuring a number of per- 
sons unaccustomed to the sea, or whose sympathies 
had made them forgetful of themselves. A_ slush- 
bucket, which had been used in setting up the mizzen- 
rigging, and which got adrift on the deck, added to 
the number and seriousness of the falls; and the 
marines and after-guard, who were working the braces 
to heave the ship to, were hurled with violence to 
leeward. Preparations were making for hoisting the 
mizzen staysail, and the lee-quarter boat was ready for 
lowering, with plenty of volunteers at hand to man 
her, when the captain saw that it would be not only 
impossible to reach the man, owing to the violence 
of the sea, but there would be the greatest danger of 
losing the boat’s crew. Meantime, the poor fellow had 
struggled manfully for his life. He could be seen from 
the mizzen-top, whence his position was each instant 
reported, and the mizzen-rigging, which was strung 
from the top down with lieutenants and midshipmen, 
swimming steadily in the wake of the ship; and it was 
evident that he had advanced considerably, from his 
hat being some distance behind him. At length the 
captain of the top reported that he could see him no 
more, though his hat was still visible; and, bearing 
up, we stood again on our course, with the same speed 
as before, but with a pervading sadness through the 
ship. The captain, whom I had hitherto looked on 
as the most enviable of men, appeared to me in any 
other light when I beheld him torn by conflicting 
emotions in his anxious desire to save the drowning 
man, and unwillingness to expose many lives to almost 
certain loss in the attempt. It has been the necessary 
fortune of the writer, in the prosecution of his career, 
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to witness rhany similar scenes; but the memory of 
that first one has remained indelibly fixed; and those 
terrible shrieks, heard, as he passed, almost within an 
arm’s length, seem still, when remembered, to vibrate 
painfully on the ear. 

On the fourteenth day out we were within a hun- 
dred miles of being up with Cape St. Vincent, after 
a run of unexampled speed, when, soon after meridian 
had been reported, the main-topgallant-sail, which had 
been set during the morning for the first time in several 
days over a double-reefed topsail, was ordered to be 
taken in, and was accordingly clewed up, and the men 
sent aloft to furl it. Ten men were on the yard— 
for the ship was very heavily sparred—when suddenly 
the wind freshened, and the main-topmast parted above 
the cap and went over into the larboard waist, carry- 
ing the main-topsail-yard with it, and dragging after 
it the mizzen-topgallant-mast. By this deplorable ac- 
cident, solely occasioned by the spar being dry-rotten, 
five of the men engaged in furling the topgallant-sail 
lost their lives; one struck on the muzzle of a main- 
deck gun, and was precipitated overboard, where he 
immediately sank; another fell with his head on the 
keel of a boat, turned bottom up on the booms, and 
had his skull completely divided: three others lost 
their lives in modes equally horrible, and many were 
mutilated. 

The spectacle which the ship presented at this 
moment was truly harrowing. Shorn of her lofty 
spars, the mizzen-topgallant-mast dragged nearly over 
to the maintop, the main-topmast and main-topsail- 
yard, with the topgallant-mast and yard hanging over 
the larboard gangway nearly to the water, now swing- 
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ing off from the ship’s side as she rolled heavily to 
port, now thrashing violently against the side and main 
rigging as she returned to starboard, and all the while 
some five or six of our men clinging to the topgallant- 
yard, the topmast cross-trees, and different parts of 
the wreck, watching an opportunity to detach them- 
selves from it and reach a place of safety in the main 
rigging, with an earnest anxiety equalled by that of 
the agonized spectators, while, at the same time, 
shrieks and groans, proceeding from the wounded and 
dying on different parts of the decks, and pathetic cries 
for assistance from others in the top, crushed with a 
terrible pressure by the rigging which sustained the 
weight of the suspended wreck. The pain of a bloody 
and hard-fought action could scarcely surpass that of 
such a scene. As the readiest means of relieving the 
unfortunate men still clinging to the wreck, the ship 
was immediately rounded to on the larboard tack, so 
as to bring the wreck to windward, where it became 
stationary, and those who had been taking such a 
terrific swing were speedily rescued. 

On clearing the wreck and getting down the frag- 
ments of the mast, it was found entirely rotten; and, 
on inquiry among those who were best acquainted 
with the equipment of the ship, instituted by a formal 
survey, the spar was found to have remained, with 
others, exposed to the sun and weather in Baltimore 
for nearly two years. Others of the ship’s spars were 
found in the same predicament, and were, at the 
earliest occasion, replaced. The after part of the main- 
deck on the starboard side became a temporary cock- 
pit, and Doctor Parsons, who had been so active and 
useful on Lake Erie, and had saved so many lives 
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there, had for some hours occupation for all his skill. 
Almost every operation in use in surgery was required 
to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. The man 
who had fallen on the boat was quickly trepanned, 
though scarcely any hope existed of his recovery, and 
he soon after died. Ere long, four of the killed were 
decently laid out, dressed in white frocks and blue 
trousers, and placed side by side on gratings standing 
upon shot boxes; and, on the following morning, they 
were sewed up in their hammocks, and committed to- 
gether to the deep. From the gloom occasioned by this 
dreadful casualty, the ship was long in recovering, and 
the impression can never be effaced from any one who 
witnessed it. 

One ludicrous incident, which, when first stated, 
provoked an unseemly though irresistible smile, con- 
nected itself with the accident: it is illustrative alike 
of the reckless character of the sailor and the Irish- 
man. One of the men on the main-topgallant-mast en- 
gaged in furling the sail was a humorous and cheer- 
ful Irishman, by the name of Dennis O’Dougherty. 
It happened at this time that a gang of hands was em- 
ployed in passing the shot from the main-deck battery 
into the shot-lockers below, to relieve the excessive 
rolling of the ship; and Dennis, being precipitated from 
the main-topgallant-yard, struck the main-stay, and, 
bounding towards the main-hatch, dropped among the 
group waiting until the shot was taken from them, 
and, knocking the shot out of the hands of one of them, 
landed on his feet with the brief ejaculation “ Here’s 
Dennis!” and walked off as unconcerned as if he had 
been making any ordinary excursion. The man became 
a sort of privileged character, like old Tiffany, the 
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revolutionary fifer, who had played before the tent of 
Washington, and served with distinction on Lake Erie; 
and the expression “ Here’s Dennis!” became a cant 
phrase among the men, and a species of apology for 
any sudden intrusion. 

The loss of our main-topmast, and a gale of some 
violence which soon after occurred, delayed us twenty- 
four hours; we then made sail on our course. On the 
twenty-first day out from Newport, being on the 
thirteenth of February, we arrived off Gibraltar, and, 
after communicating with the shore without anchoring, 
we made sail for Malaga, and arrived there on the 
following morning. A day or two after we arrived, 
the captain went on shore to pay his respects to the 
governor, and, having passed the remainder of the 
day with the consul, was returning to his boat in the 
night, when he was rudely interrupted, in front of 
the guard-house on the quay, by the sentinel throwing 
his musket in front of him, probably from having 
passed on his post; at the same time, another soldier 
stepped out, and laying his hand on his shoulder, at- 
tempted to arrest him. He pushed them both from 
him with violence, and, drawing his sword, advanced 
upon them, when they made off, leaving him in pos- 
session of the post. The captain returned at once to 
the consul’s and, taking him with him, proceeded to 
the governor’s, and, stating the insult that had been 
~ offered, demanded reparation. The governor ordered 
the officer of the guard to be placed immediately under 
arrest, and promised that the affair should be properly 
inquired into, and jusuce awarded where it might be 
due. 

Sailing from Malaga on the twenty-second of Feb- 
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ruary, we arrived at Port Mahon on the seventh of 
March. There we found the frigate United States, 
Commodore John Shaw; Constellation, Captain 
Charles Gordon; Erie sloop, Commander William 
Crane; and Ontario, Commander John Downs. After 
remaining a few weeks at Mahon, the whole squadron 
sailed on the fifth of April for Algiers, off which place 
it arrived on the eighth of the same month. There 
we found the English fleet, under Lord Exmouth, con- 
sisting of six line-of-battle ships, two frigates, three 
sloops, a bombship, and several transports. It was 
anchored in line of battle before the batteries, with a 
view of giving effect to a negotiation that was then 
going on for a new treaty, which should recognize the 
same principle which Decatur had secured for us; 
namely, that our citizens, captured by Algiers during 
war, should no longer be reduced to'slavery, but treated 
as prisoners of war, and exchanged without ransom. 
That Decatur’s treaty led to this British expedition, 
and eventually to the bombardment of Algiers, there 
can be no doubt. Brenton, the naval historian, in his 
account of what occurred, says, “It was not to be 
endured that England should tolerate what America 
_ had resented and punished.” In fact, the dey’s dis- 
position to annul our treaty grew almost entirely out 
of the annoyance which it occasioned to other powers, 
and the intrigues of their consuls. In a letter to Mr. 
Hambleton, soon after his arrival in the Mediterranean, 
Perry tells him, “ The Algerines are extremely restive 
under the treaty made with Decatur, considering it 
disgraceful to the Faithful to humble themselves be- 
fore Christian dogs. These feelings are encouraged, 
and their passions fomented by the consuls of other 
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powers, who consider the peace we have made a re- 
flection upon them!” He subsequently received per- 
sonal confirmation of this fact. 

Lord Exmouth had already secured the admission 
of this principle, first secured for the United States by 
Decatur with regard to the non-enslavement of ‘its 
citizens, from the beys of Tripoli and Tunis, and had 
visited Algiers with the same motive. In the Dey of 
Algiers, by name Omar, a man of stern and decided 
character, he met with a less compliant spirit. The 
dey declined giving an answer on this subject until 
he could communicate with the sultan; and an Al- 
gerine minister was despatched in the British frigate 
Tagus to Constantinople to bring back an answer, for 
which three months were allowed. It had been also 
part of Lord Exmouth’s instructions to procure the 
liberation of all Christian slaves, which he accordingly 
demanded unconditionally. This demand was rejected ; 
but, on farther negotiation, all the Neapolitan slaves 
were given up on the payment of three hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand dollars, and the Sardinians on the 
payment of twenty-five thousand five hundred dollars. 
The Neapolitan and Sardinian governments had, of 
course, empowered the admiral, through their consuls, 
to treat for the liberation of their subjects on these 
terms. In fulfillment of this convention, about twelve 
hundred captives were set at liberty, and embarked 
on board the transports in attendance on the British 
fleet ; people of all ages, clothed in rags, many of whom 
had grown old in captivity, with gray beards descend- 
ing to their girdle, and whose removal from this land 
of bondage, with the near prospect of a return to their 
homes, afforded an affecting spectacle. It was a noble 
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and a magnanimous act for Britain thus to claim the 
liberation of captives of weaker nations, and to insist 
on securing for them whatever she obtained for herself; 
still this negotiation, terminating in the payment of a 
valuable ransom, had a tendency to encourage the 
custom of kidnapping Christians engaged in the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean, or residing on the opposite 
coasts. It elated the Algerines; and the writer saw 
for himself that, on the departure of the British officers, 
immediately before the sailing of their fleet, they were 
insulted by the populace, which threw dirt and stones 
at them, and otherwise treated them with contumely. 
It may be well here to remark, that the arrangement 
made by Lord Exmouth, so much less honourable than 
that which Decatur had imposed with a tithe of his 
force, created great dissatisfaction in England; and 
news about the same time arriving there that, on a 
recent massacre of the Neapolitan and Corsican fish- 
ermen who resort to Bona, within the regency of 
Algiers, to carry on the coral fishery, the British flag 
had been torn down from the consulate and trampled 
on, Lord Exmouth was immediately sent back with 
a more formidable fleet, with orders, if necessary, to 
bombard Algiers into submission, which he effectually 
executed. 

On the departure of Lord Exmouth after his first 
visit to Algiers, Commodore Shaw and Mr. William 
Shaler, then our consul, had an audience of the dey, 
and presented to him the ratified copy of Decatur’s 
treaty, which had come out in the Java. Elated by his 
recent advantages over Lord Exmouth, whose _ne- 
gotiations had been so formidably sustained, he affected 
not to understand the object of offering him this new 
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copy of an instrument already in his possession; and, 
after the two treaties had been read, though word 
for word similar, he intimated that there was a differ- 
ence. He then stated the real motive of his dissatis- 
faction, which was, that the brig captured by De- 
catur’s squadron on the coast of Spain, and seized by 
the Spanish government on the ground of its having 
been captured within its jurisdiction, had not been de- 
livered up in fulfillment of our treaty. It was explained 
to him that, in the treaty, we had merely relinquished 
our claim to the brig, and that he must demand her 
of the Spanish government. This, however, he also 
refused to understand, and broke up the conference 
with the remark that the Americans were unworthy of 
his confidence. On the following day Mr. Shaler asked 
for a second audience of the dey, which was refused; 
but he had an interview with his vizier, who returned 
the offered treaty with insulting expressions. Imme- 
diately after this interview, Mr. Shaler struck his flag 
and withdrew on board the frigate United States. 
By Omar’s refusal of the copy of the ratified treaty 
he seemed to have declared it at an end, and prepara- 
tions were forthwith made in the squadron for an ex- 
pedition with all the boats, manned with twelve hun- 
dred men, to destroy the whole Algerine navy as it 
lay moored within the Mole. Part of the force was to 
be directed against the water batteries, which were to 
be scaled and the guns spiked, so as to facilitate the 
escape of the party destined to board and fire the 
ships. Captain Charles Gordon was to have com- 
manded the expedition, with Captain Perry as his 
second in command. The squadron was in a fever of 
excitement from the moment this bold idea was con- 
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ceived; every officer and man became a volunteer for 
the service; scaling and hook ladders were speedily 
made, cutlasses and pikes ground, and firearms put in 
the highest order for service: greater enthusiasm for 
an enterprise never prevailed. 

This blow was to have been struck the same night 
on which the consul withdrew. Every preparation 
had been made, and complete success must inevitably 
have attended it, thus sparing to Lord Exmouth, on 
his return to Algiers, the destruction at least of the 
dey’s navy. Some scruples, however, existed as to the 
propriety of commencing hostilities in the face of that 
article of the treaty, introduced in our own interest by 
Commodore Decatur, which stipulated that either 
party having cause of complaint should give three 
months’ notice before the commencement of hostilities. 
From the following note from Mr. Shaler it would 
seem that he was of the opinion that we could not 
be bound by the terms of a treaty which one party had 
refused, and that Perry, to whom it is addressed, coin- 
cided with him in the propriety of the enterprise. 
Perhaps Mr. Shaler hoped to bring the dey to declare 
the treaty, with all its provisions, wholly atanend. “I 
have received the interesting extracts you have sent 
me, and I am perfectly of your opinion, my dear sir, 
that on this occasion everything should be done to 
elevate the national character. I think that a glorious 
occasion offers. We have only to seize it with pru- 
dence ; and circumstances are such that all the prudence 
in the fleet is necessary in the management of this 
affair. I confidently expect that in a few days some- 
thing may be achieved worthy of notice. I even expect 
that a ray of glory may be added to your brow. I 
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shall_go on shore in the morning, leaving the draught 
of a note here. I beg that you will give your opinion 
upon it. I am exceedingly anxious that something ap- 
propriate to the occasion should be sent. This is very 
important.” 

The result of this business was, that, being deferred 
from day to day, the preparations were discovered by 
a French frigate and reported on shore, which led 
to extensive preparations to meet and repel the at- 
tack. Had it still been made, it would probably have 
resulted in the destruction of the Algerine ships, but 
necessarily with great loss on our side. After a coun- 
cil of war, the attempt was eventually abandoned, on 
the ground that, as the treaty, though not ratified, 
had been in force since its negotiation by Commodore 
Decatur, who had been fully and specially empowered 
to treat, it was so far binding upon us as to require an 
interval of three months before commenicing hostilities. 

The project of attack being thus abandoned, Cap- 
tain Perry was instructed by the commodore to land 
under a flag of truce, and wait on the dey, with a 
view to the renewal of the negotiations. He carried 
with him the ratified treaty, in the event of the dey 
being disposed to accept it. Captain Perry landed in 
company with Mr. Nordeling, the Swedish consul, 
and was met at the Mole by the captain of the port, 

.to whom he stated his desire to hold an interview with 
the dey on business of importance. Our warlike prep- 
arations prepared for this new envoy a more respect- 
ful reception, and, after a few moments’ delay at the 
house of the Swedish consul, the dey signined his 
readiness for the interview, and Captain Perry was 
ushered into his presence. } 
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The dey stated that we had broken the treaty by 
not returning the brig and prisoners, and therefore 
it was at an end; that we were at liberty to avail our- 
selves of the article which required three months’ 
notice to be given before the commencement of hos- 
tilities, so as to receive instructions from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or, if we thought proper, 
we might commence hostilities at once. If it was de- 
termined to take advantage of the three months’ delay, 
the consul might land under the old treaty, and would 
receive every mark of respect; the ships should be 
supplied with whatever they might require, and the 
officers might visit the shore with perfect safety. He 
added, that he felt no desire to go to war with the 
Americans, as he felt for them the greatest respect. 
Captain Perry “gave a positive denial” to the dey’s 
accusation that we had violated the treaty; recipro- 
cated, on behalf of his government and of the com- 
modore, the respectful feelings expressed by the dey; 
and promised a prompt answer to his proposition. 
Captain Perry remarked, in the communication report- 
ing what transpired to the commodore, that, through- 
out the conference, the deportment of the dey was 
manly and dignified, his manner being perfectly free 
from everything like menace, and his treatment as 
respectful as he could possibly desire. He also stated 
that he could not avoid expressing the opinion, forcibly - 
impressed upon him at the time, that all the consuls 
present at the time, being the British, French, Span- 
ish, and Swedish, with the exception only of the last, 
evinced an unfriendly feeling towards us, and a desire 
to influence the dey to our disadvantage. 

The necessary result of Captain Perry’s conference 
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was the return of Mr. Shaler to the shore, the re- 
hoisting of our flag at the consulate, and the renewal 
of our former relations, until new instructions should 
be received from the President of the United States. 
Of our distinguished consul-general at Algiers for so 
many years, Mr. William Shaler, it may be proper 
here to state, that he was a man eminently qualified 
for this post by his superior talents, his calm dignity 
of manner and immovable firmness, and that he 
would have adorned the highest diplomatic station in 
which he could have been placed. He always had 
vast influence over the government and people of 
Algiers. He had little respect for them as a mili- 
tary power, though he always did justice to the extra- 
ordinary qualities of Omar, the reigning dey on the 
occasion of our visit, and who afterward resisted with 
so much energy the attack of the British fleet, ex- 
hibiting in his own person a brilliant example of 
courage and self-devotion. Mr. Shaler’s able work on 
Algiers is particularly admirable for the accuracy of 
his local descriptions; it is also memorable for having 
convincingly shown, that the place which had effec- 
tually resisted the utmost efforts of the most powerful 
sovereigns could be easily overcome. It formed the 
manual of the French in their successful attack, and 
was most implicitly followed by Bourmont. Had 
Mr. Shaler foreseen such a result of his publication, 
he would doubtless have abstained from revelations 
which have tended to the aggrandizement of so am- 
bitious a power; if, indeed, as now appears uncertain, 
the capture of Algiers is eventually to be productive 
of any aggrandizement to France. 

From Algiers, the Constellation, Java, Erie, and 
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Ontario were ordered to visit Tripoli, to see that all 
was quiet there, and that our consul was treated with 
respect. Having fulfilled this object, the four ships 
proceeded to Syracuse, and thence to Messina and 
Palermo. Learning at the latter place that Tunis had 
begun to assume a warlike tone towards our country, 
and the American merchants in Sicily feeling some 
alarm for the safety of our commerce, the four ships as- 
sembled in the Bay of Tunis on the eighteenth of 
June. Finding all quiet there, a state of things which 
their opportune visit tended doubtless to perpetuate, 
the ships dispersed in prosecution of farther orders, 
and the Java, having only a fortnight’s provisions on 
board, was ordered by Captain Gordon to proceed to 
Gibraltar for supplies. 

At Gibraltar the Java fell in with the Washington 
line-of-battle ship, bearing the broad pendant of Com- 
modore Chauncey, and having on board Mr. Pinckney, 
our minister to Naples, with his family. It is be- 
lieved that Commodore Chauncey and Captain Perry 
had not met on terms of friendship since the unpleas- 
ant misunderstanding which had occurred during their 
service on the lakes, which had led Captain Perry to 
tender the resignation of his command. The success- 
ful result of his Lake Erie service had probably gone 
far to remove from the mind of Perry all sense of the 
injustice and wounding expressions which he had re- 
ceived from Commodore Chauncey; while, on the 
other hand, it is believed that the commodore, even 
while assuming a tone of censure and reproof towards 
Perry, had never felt unkindly towards him. Both 
were men of good hearts, and naturally upright and 
honourable characters. The ordinary intercourse of 
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duty brought them together on board the flagship, 
and the presence there of a gentleman of high diplo- 
matic rank and distinguished personal standing, with 
his family, no doubt contributed to smooth the way 
to a reconciliation. At any rate, they became onces 
more friends, and continued to be warm and useful 
ones to each other ever after. 

About the middle of July the commodore sailed 
from Gibraltar for Naples, where he arrived on the 
twenty-second of the same month. The Java, which 
was now in a high state of order, and which every- 
where attracted attention as a most beautiful ship, 
accompanied the Washington. The whole squadron 
ere long assembled in the Bay of Naples. While the 
minister, who had landed with the customary state, 
under a salute of guns, was soon plunged into the 
midst of diplomatic perplexities with a shifting and 
time-serving government, reluctant to indemnify us 
for the spoliations committed on our commerce in 
former years, while under the compulsory government 
instituted by Napoleon, we had our own internal 
troubles in the squadron, which lay in a threatening 
attitude in the bay to give effect to the minister’s 
diplomacy. At that time the younger officers of the 
service were infinitely more disorderly than now, 
more given to intemperance and all its baneful con- 
sequences. To check this disorder, great efforts were 
‘made by the commanders of the different vessels, 
among whom were some, perhaps, too rigid discipli- 
narians. As insubordination often begets tyranny, 
and tyranny again insubordination, the two, reacting, 
created at length a painful state of things. There 
was a deadly opposition at that time among the dif- 
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ferent grades of officers. The maxim had been put 
forth—more in earnest, perhaps, than was intended— 
that there was no law for post-captains; and the con- 
verse of the proposition, that there was no ready and 
cheerful obedience for inferiors, was also in a fair 
way of being illustrated. Captain Perry was a strict 
and exact commander, enforcing rigid discipline in 
his ship; stil he was disposed, on all occasions, to 
exercise equal justice to his inferiors, and repress any 
approach to an overbearing tone. An anecdote, not 
wholly forgotten by the writer, but more freshly re- 
called in its details by Mr. C. O. Handy, then acting 
chaplain of the Java, which occurred at Naples, will 
happily illustrate the uncompromising independence 
of Perry’s character and his high sense of duty. 

A court-martial, of which he was president, was 
sitting for the trial of several midshipmen, upon 
charges preferred by the captain of the Washington. 
The allegation against one of them set forth that he 
had outstayed his liberty while at Annapolis, for 
which offense he had been continued under arrest 
across the Atlantic. The modest and boyish appear- 
ance of the youth excited much interest in his be- 
half. He appeared with one of the lieutenants of the | 
Washington as his counsel, who, in the course of 
his remarks, bore upon the captain with a good deal 
of severity. The latter, who appeared as the prose- 
cutor, interrupted him by an appeal to the court, to 
know if one of his lieutenants could be permitted thus 
to appear in his uniform, and criticise his conduct. 
Captain Perry replied that he did not appear as one 
of his lieutenants, but as counsel for the accused. The 
prosecutor immediately rejoined, that he protested 
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against the proceedings of the court, and insisted that 
his protest should be entered on the record. Perry 
forthwith ordered the court cleared, and, upon its re- 
opening, summoned the captain of the Washington 
to its bar, and thus addressed him, in a tone and 
manner of calm but severe dignity: “Sir! I am in- 
structed by the court to inform you that it refuses to 
enter your protest on its minutes, and that it con- 
siders your conduct highly indecorous, and cautions 
you not to repeat it.” The captain, thus rebuked, im-, 
mediately exclaimed that he intended no disrespect 
to the court. It should be remarked that a close inti- 
macy existed between the two commanders, which 
had been the fruit of long association in service. The 
incident only temporarily interrupted this intimacy, 
which was soon renewed. As for the midshipman, 
he was acquitted on this charge, proof being elicited 
that he had already been sufficiently punished. 
Nothing definite was at this time obtained from 
the Neapolitan government towards the settlement 
of our claim. Towards the close of August the squad- 
ron proceeded to Messina. While in this port the navy 
lost a most valuable officer in Captain Charles Gordon, 
of the Constellation, who, after many years of suffer- 
ing from the effects of a wound, died lamented by 
all who knew him. In him Perry lost a warmly- 
attached friend, just at the moment that he needed all 
that he could rally around him. It was only a few 
days after the burial of Captain Gordon, which took 
place, with every demonstration of respect, on the 
tenth of September, that Perry became involved in the 
unpleasant and painful difficulty with Captain John 
Heath, who commanded the marine guard stationed 
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on board the Java. That this gentleman was generally 
inattentive to his duty there can be no doubt. Among 
Captain Perry’s papers there are no fewer than three 
letters to him from Captain Heath, apologizing for 
neglect of duty and trifling offenses against the dis- 
cipline of the ship. These letters prove that he was 
not a good officer, but at the same time prove, no 
less by their existence than by their tone and manner, 
that he had no settled purpose of infringing the 
discipline of the vessel, or of wounding or annoying 
Captain Perry, whose business it was to sustain it. 
The writer can barely recollect him as a good-natured, 
rather fat, unmilitary-looking, and exceedingly indo- 
lent man, who wore his hands in his pockets on the 
quarter-deck, and his hat on one side, less with a 
view apparently of annoying the captain than for 
the comfort of being at his ease. The first serious 
cause of offence which he appears to have given to 
Captain Perry was in going into the Bay of Naples in 
company with the commodore, when, the ship being in 
perfect order in all other respects, the captain re- 
marked that the marine guard did not correspond 
with the rest of the vessel. He pointed out to Captain 
Heath one marine who was particularly untidy, and 
asked why he was permitted to appear on deck in 
so dirty a dress. To this question Captain Heath re- 
turned what Perry conceived to be a disrespectful and 
contemptuous answer, which no doubt imbittered his 
feelings against him, and prepared the way to the un- 
pleasant scene that followed. It was to this and 
other unpleasant incidents that Captain Perry referred, 
in writing to Commodore Chauncey, when he said, 
“The general deportment of Captain Heath towards 
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me, so contrary to the usual address of my officers, 
and, moreover, his marked insolence to me in many 
instances, induced me to believe that his conduct pro- 
ceeded from a premeditated determination to insult 
me.” 

Perry being thus prejudiced against Captain Heath, 
on the evening of the sixteenth of September two 
marines jumped overboard, in an evil hour for them- 
selves and others, and attempted to swim ashore. 
Perry hurried on deck when the circumstance was re- 
ported to him, took instant measures for the recovery 
of the men, and sent for Captain Heath, whom the 
matter doubly interested, the offense being committed 
by marines, and, moreover, implicating the sentinels 
for a want of vigilance. Captain Heath, caring more, 
probably, for the comforts of his bunk than for the 
safety of the missing marines, declined coming on 
deck, and sent word that he was indisposed. Perry, 
however, repeated the order for him to come on deck, 
and, when there, ordered him to muster the marines. 
He did muster them, but in a very careless manner; 
and, when mustered, failed to report them, as was 
his duty, until called by Perry and ordered to do so. 
“ Conscious,” Perry says, “that such an occasion 
ought to animate the most careless and inattentive 
officer to decision and promptitude, I was induced, 
from such a manifest neglect of duty, to say to him 
that he might go below, and should do no more duty 
on board the Java.” Here Perry was manifestly 
wrong. Captain Heath had been ordered to the Java 
by the secretary of the navy; besides, there was a 
commodore in the port, whose duty it was to judge 
of such matters. It may, however, be said, in Perry’s 
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justification, that the remark he made on this occasion, 
though improper, is not unusual in the service; and 
the captain making the remark being generally able 
to keep his word, the matter ends there. 

Two days after this occurrence, Perry, having 
been absent from his ship, returned on board at a late 
hour, when he found on his cabin table the following 
note from Captain Heath: 


Ste 

“On the evening of the sixteenth instant I was 
ordered below by you from the quarter-deck, with 
these words, or to that effect: ‘I have no farther use 
for your services on board this ship.’ I have waited 
till this moment to know why I have been thus treated, 
and, being ignorant of the cause, request my arrest 
and charges. 

“Very respectfully, &c., 
“Joun HEATH.” 


Captain Perry considered the language of this letter 
indecorous and disrespectful, and was particularly 
offended at the time which had been chosen to send 
it to him. The language of the letter does not seem 
to us objectionable, nor could the time of its delivery, 
though unusual and improper, render language, in it- 
self innocent, offensive. Perry thought otherwise; he 
was labouring under the maddening irritation of that 
delusion which, even if it were a reality, he should 
not have heeded, as, had he been an older man and 
an older commander, he probably would not, that 
Captain Heath entertained “a premeditated intention 
to insult” him. 
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For his own misfortune and that of his biographer, 
who else would have had the pleasing task of tracing 
a life unsullied by a single serious fault, Perry sent 
for Captain Heath in this moment of frantic passion. 
On Heath’s entering the cabin, Perry asked him why he 
had thus addressed him and at such an improper hour. 
Heath immediately replied in a tone and manner which 
Perry conceived so highly irritating and contemptuous, 
that he thought proper to arrest him, and sent for the 
lieutenant of marines to take charge of him and receive 
his sword. To the order to consider himself under 
arrest, Captain Heath said “Very well, sir!” in a 
tone which Perry conceived insulting and contemp- 
tuous. He ordered Captain Heath to be silent; Cap- 
tain Heath replied after the same fashion. The order 
for silence and the reply to the order were thus 
repeated, until, as Perry says, “ Passion became pre- 
dominant, and I gave him a blow.” Had passion be- 
come predominant at the same instant in the breast 
of Captain Heath, and had he returned the blow 
which he had received to the best of his ability, it 
would have been fortunate for both of them. It would 
doubtless have been as strange as it would have been 
a painful spectacle, such a rencounter in the cabin 
of a frigate between her commander and one of his 
officers; but it would have wonderfully simplified the 
after-discussion of the subject. Whatever would have 
been horrible in the transaction had already occurred. 
The blow given had violated the seal of state attached 
to Captain Heath’s commission, and dishonoured the 
majesty of the nation in the person of its solemnly- 
appointed officer. A regular set-to would have 
brought the question within the jurisdiction of club- 
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law ; and the parties being thus upon an equal footing, 
the quarrel would have remained a private one, of 
which the public might never have heard. 

Captain Heath retired from the presence of his 
commander as an officer under arrest. The following 
day was a gloomy one on board the Java. The officers 
and crew had the most profound respect for their 
commander, and were strongly attached to his person; 
the victim of uncontrolled passion, he became an ob- 
ject of their pity; he was himself overcome with 
shame and mortification. Gordon was no more; but 
he had still sincerely-attached friends, who hastened 
to rally round him and offer their assistance. Captain 
Crane, then in command of the Constellation, a warm 
friend of Perry, and a man of commanding intellect, 
became his chief adviser. After consultation with 
him and Lieutenant J. Macpherson, first of the Java, 
Perry agreed to place himself in the hands of those 
gentlemen, who forthwith addressed a joint note to 
Captain Heath, stating, on behalf of Captain Perry, 
his deep regret at having offered violence to Captain 
Heath, and his perfect “ readiness to make an honour- 
able and personal apology, such as would be proper 
for Captain Heath to receive and for Captain Perry to 
make.” 

By this time, all the marine officers of the squadron 
had poured into the wardroom of the Java, full of 
the impression that the whole marine corps had been 
knocked down in the person of Captain Heath, instead 
of looking upon it as an accidental rencounter, having 
nothing to do with any particular corps. The members 
of the marine corps on the station were men of the 
highest honour, but on this occasion they gave their 
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comrade very injudicious advice. It must have been 
obvious to Perry and his friends, that, according to 
those laws of honour.which, however absurd they 
may be esteemed, military men cannot be the first 
to abrogate, this was an offence for which there could 
possibly be but one species of atonement. Instead of 
returning answer to the friends of Captain Perry, that 
if he, having passed the barrier of rank which sepa- 
rated him from Captain Heath to outrage his person, 
would still consider his rank out of the question, Cap- 
tain Heath would then point out the nature of the 
atonement he would be willing to receive, Captain 
Heath, with the advice of his friends, returned an- 
swer, “ The injuries which have been inflicted upon 
me by Captain Perry are of such a nature that I 
cannot receive any apology he can offer as an atone- 
ment, but rely upon the laws of my country for 
justice.” 

A day or two after these overtures were thus, un- 
fortunately for both parties, rejected, Perry was sent 
to sea in the Java, having the Constellation and Erie 
under his orders, to cruise off Cape Passaro until 
joined by the commodore. Having fallen in with him, 
the squadron bore away for Tripoli, and thence went 
to Tunis, where it arrived on the eighth of October. 
All hope of adjusting the difficulty with Captain Heath 
having now failed, Captain Perry, on this day, sub- 
mitted a statement of the affair to the commodore, 
and requested that a court-martial might be convened 
for the investigation of his conduct. He soon after 
brought charges against Captain Heath for neglect 
of duty, unofficer-like conduct, disrespect, insolence, 
and contempt of his superior officer. 
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From Tunis the squadron proceeded to Algiers, 
and thence to Malaga and Gibraltar, at which last 
place it arrived early in November. While on this 
passage down the Mediterranean, an interesting inci- 
dent occurred, which gave the officers of the Java and 
of the whole squadron a lively idea of the admirable 
seamanship of Perry, and of his extraordinary energy 
when excited by the hope of rescuing a perishing 
fellow-being. The whole squadron was standing down 
the Mediterranean, before a brisk Levanter, running 
nine or ten knots, under a press of canvass, from stud- 
ding-sails on both sides to skysails. Lieutenant Du- 
lany Forrest being at the time officer of the deck, 
was standing in the starboard gangway in conversation 
with Mr. Fitzgerald, the purser; rather an improper 
occupation, to be sure; but such things sometimes 
happen when the captain is below. A boat had been 
down during the day, and the man-ropes, instead of 
being unrove and the gangway stopped, were coiled 
up over the headboard. Forrest was a gay, chivalrous 
young fellow, and something of a dandy. He was now 
booted and buttoned to the chin, in a very unsuitable 
condition for swimming, and was lounging in the 
gangway, holding by one of the bites of the man- 
rope, when it slipped from the headboard and carried 
him into the water. He lost his hold of the man-rope 
in the water, and, coolly remarking to his late com- 
panion, “ Tell them the officer of the deck is overboard, 
Fitz!” passed rapidly astern. 

The dreadful cry, to which one never gets accus- 
tomed, brought the captain on deck. He took the com- 
mand in person; and, raising his clear, sonorous voice, 
which, in its higher tones, we had rarely heard before, 
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he brought the ship by the wind, gathering in her 
sails as she came to with the speed of magic; and the 
men, doubly inspired by the desire of saving life and 
the animating and unusual presence of their captain 
giving the word of command with rare tact and judg- 
ment, exerted themselves to the utmost. In less than 
three minutes the ship was by the wind under snug 
sail; the boat was immediately lowered, and, pulling 
rapidly astern in the direction designated from aloft, 
Midshipman T. R. Handy, who stood in the bow of 
the boat, directing her course so soon as he caught 
sight of the drowning man, had the satisfaction liter- 
ally to catch him by the hair of the head as he was 
sinking below the surface for the third time. He was 
brought on board apparently lifeless, but the skilful 
application of the surgeon quickly restored him; and, 
soon after, the captain had the satisfaction of explain- 
ing to the commodore the object and result of a 
manceuvre which had been contemplated with mingled 
anxiety and admiration by the whole squadron. 

At Gibraltar Commodore Chauncey found instruc- 
tions from the government, appointing him, with Mr. 
Shaler, commissioners to negotiate a new treaty with 
Algiers. Through the friendship of Perry, and his 
own superior qualifications for the post, Mr. C. O. 
Handy, acting chaplain of the Java, was appointed sec- 
retary to the commission. The commodore sailed for 
Algiers in fulfillment of this errand, and the commis- 
sioners were successful in negotiating a new treaty, 
upon the basis of that of Commodore Decatur, and 
solemnly establishing all the important principles se- 
cured to us by that treaty. The brig which had been 
captured by Decatur on the Spanish coast, and seized 
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by the authorities in Carthagena, had been delivered 
up by Spain to Algiers, which removed the chief 
ground of previous misunderstanding. Commodore 
Chauncey arrived at Mahon with his ship late in De- 
cember. He immediately announced to Captain Perry 
that, this being the earliest moment at which the pub- 
lic service would admit of a compliance with his re- 
quest for a court-martial, it would now be ordered for 
the investigation of his difficulty with Captain Heath; 
though he stated that he had received no complaint 
or charges from that officer against Captain Perry. 
The court having been convened on the thirtieth of 
December, the trials of both now took place. The re- 
sult was, that Captain Heath was found guilty of the 
charges brought against him by Captain Perry, as 
before stated; and Captain Perry also found guilty of 
having struck Captain Heath. Both were sentenced 
to be privately reprimanded by the commander-in- 
chief, after which they were restored to duty on board 
the Java. The respective punishments were certainly 
not proportioned to the offences; and Perry, having 
been tried upon so flagrant a charge, should have 
been more severely dealt with. The consequence 
of so lenient a punishment was, that he got the resi- 
due from the public press on his return to the United 
States. 

These trials being over, the Java was ordered home 
with the newly-negotiated treaty with Algiers. 

Before taking leave of this interesting sea, it may 
be proper here to state, that, throughout all our cruis- 
ing in it, the captain facilitated and encouraged, by 
every means in his power, visits on the parts of all 
grades of officers to whatever was interesting in and 
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about the ports in which we anchored; granting leaves 
of absence, for as prolonged periods as the duty of 
the ship would permit, to those who were desirous of 
going to interesting cities in the interior, and furnish- 
ing the largest of the ship’s boats, under the care al- 
ways of an officer of rank and experience, to such as 
were anxious to visit points of classic association on 
the coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of Mes- 
sina, Syracuse, Tunis, and the storied Bay of Naples. 
The works in his own well-selected library having 
reference to the past history and the existing antiqui- 
ties of these venerable regions, were freely placed at 
the disposal of the curious, and all encouraged to read. 
On every occasion he manifested the most ardent zeal 
and persevering interest in the improvement of the 
younger midshipmen. They were compelled to de- 
vote a given portion of each day to studies connected 
with their profession, under his own eye, in the cabin, 
the forward part of which he relinquished to them for 
this purpose. A competent teacher was always on 
board to teach them French and Spanish; and a good 
swordsman, to render them skilful in the use of arms. 
Even the lighter accomplishment of dancing, which 
their early removal from home might have prevented 
them from becoming proficient in, was not neglected. 
Having prepared these facilities for improvement, he 
made it his constant business to see that they were 
not neglected; and many a reluctant wight was com- 
pelled, by the terrors of a displeasure which, though 
only exhibited by a few brief words of admonition, 
few were willing to encounter, to labour for his own 
advancement. The writer, in the course of his service, 
has known but one commander so devoted to this im- 
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portant portion of his duties as Captain Perry; this 
one was perhaps more devoted only because he was 
more successful, having to deal with a less dissipated, 
less disorderly, and less wayward class of midship- 
men than were then to be found in the service, among 
whom the “roaring Javas,’ the cognomen by which 
they became long after celebrated, were conspicuous. 
There were, however, many honourable exceptions, 
as the columns of the navy register will still testify. 

Perry took the most unbounded interest and pride 
in the appearance and condition of his ship. Her order, 
neatness of equipment, and accuracy of evolutions 
were always conspicuous; and her cabin was ever the 
seat of an elegant and appropriate hospitality. Him- 
self an admirable musician, the band of the Java was 
always the best in the squadron; and its stated per- 
formances at the hoisting of the colours and at the 
close of day essentially contributed to maintain con- 
tentment and cheerfulness throughout the ship. Every 
germ of excellence that he could discover among the 
crew was carefully fostered, and even the singer of a 
good song was sure of his quota of encouragement. 
This attention to whatever could render the ship orna- 
mental to the eye of the visitor and happy within, led 
to no sacrifice of the essential attributes of an Ameri- 
can man-of-war. The ship was always ready for serv- 
ice, her battery in perfect preparation for battle. In 
this respect Perry was the same in the Mediterranean 
as he had been on Lake Erie. 

We sailed about the twelfth of January, 1817, from 
Mahon, and, after encountering head winds nearly all 
the way, arrived at Malaga on the twenty-fourth of 
the same month. Here we fell in with the United 
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States’ storeship Alert, and received a supply of pro- 
visions. We sailed from Malaga on the twenty-fifth, 
and, reaching Gibraltar the following morning, an- 
chored for a few hours to receive some additional sup- 
plies, after which we weighed in the evening, and 
stood to sea with a fine Levanter, which we were all 
anxious not to lose before getting out of the Mediter- 
ranean, and no noe so much so as the captain. For sev- 
eral hours during the night we ran at the rate of twelve 
knots; even the homeward bound could desire no 
better breeze. We ran the trades down with the usual 
delightful weather, but on approaching our own coast 
we met with very severe weather; and the ship, being 
defective in her construction, and already partially de- 
cayed, suffered severely, leaking so badly through 
the waterways as occasionally, in heavy weather, to 
keep all the pumps going. Canvass nailed over the 
waterway seams, with tarred oakum, was resorted to 
with partial success. The winter, indeed, had been un- 
commonly boisterous, and we fell in with many vessels 
as we approached our own coast, the crews of which 
were exhausted from fatigue and want of food. Our 
captain had the satisfaction of relieving a number of 
them, and, notwithstanding his impatience to arrive, 
never hesitated a moment to run out of his course when 
he saw a vessel having the appearance of being in dis- 
tress, even without the customary signal. This led 
us to board many vessels, to which we afforded relief. 
One of them proved to be fifty-nine days from Bristol, 
Rhode Island, bound to Baltimore. She had been 
blown off the coast several times, and the crew were 
in an almost perishing condition. 

Our own ship was also the scene of painful suf- 
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fering on the passage. Previous to leaving the United 
States, the captain had caused all the crew to be vac- 
cinated who had not distinct marks of having been 
vaccinated previously. This practice had not been 
universal among the other ships of the squadron; and, 
the day after our departure from Gibraltar, a case of 
smallpox occurred among the seamen sent home from 
the other ships on account of the expiration of their 
term of service. In questioning the rest of the men 
from the other vessels, eighteen were found who had 
not been vaccinated; and the vaccine matter that re- 
mained on board proving to be defective, these men 
were inoculated, and, being carefully dieted, recovered 
almost immediately. Eighteen others, who had failed to 
report themselves, took the disease in the natural way, 
and four of them died; three others of the pulmonary 
invalids from the other ships yielded to the severity 
of the weather and died. All this sickness gave scope, 
as usual, to the exercise of the unwearied benevolence 
which Perry ever exhibited towards the sick under 
his command. He daily visited them, and inquired 
as to their condition and wants and never failed to 
send from his own table whatever could be grateful to 
the convalescent. Whenever there was any one out 
of health in the steerage or cockpit, the captain’s stew- 
ard, an oldfashioned Narragansett negro, by the name 
of Hannibal, with a huge mouth, elephant-like teeth, 
and a perennial grin, might always be seen descending 
cautiously the steerage ladder in search of the sufferer, 
with some dainty from the cabin table, or some tempt- 
ing preserve from the family-stores, provided for such 
an emergency by the forethought of woman. 

At length, on the third of March, we arrived at 
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Newport, and Captain Perry again resumed those do- 
mestic relations which no man ever more fully owned 
the force of or more thankfully enjoyed. He imme- 
diately wrote to his friend, Mr. Hambleton, by his 
secretary, Mr. C. O. Handy, who was despatched 
to Washington with the treaty. In resuming his cor- 
respondence with his friend, he says to him, “As 
Handy will probably give you a detailed account of my 
cruise, I shall say nothing about it any farther than 
that it has afforded me both pleasure and pain. I 
shall have much to say to you when I see you. I 
have, by some means, made out to get a host of 
enemies about me; but, as I was not capsized by the 
clamour of popular applause, the noisome breath of the 
envious and malicious will affect me but little.” Here 
he was mistaken, as we shall see in the sequel. But 
he presently turns to endearments where he was safer 
from disappointments. “I have applied for this sta- 
tion, and intend to devote myself to my family. My 
boys are, I think, fine little fellows. How happy I 
should be to have you added to the number of my com- 
forts in Newport. I hope to prevail upon you to spend 
a part of the summer with me. I am happy to hear 
that my little property in the Bank at Georgetown is 
doing so well. It is time for me to begin to look about 
me, and nurse what little I have.” The last sentence 
alludes to the portion of his prize-money which was 
not dissipated in the expenses which his celebrity 
imposed upon him. Though not profuse and never 
in debt, he had a large heart and lived generously, 
practising too extensively the divine philosophy, “ it 
is more pleasant to give than to receive,” to increase 
his hoards or add to his possessions, 
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After remaining a month in Newport the Java was 
ordered to Boston, where she arrived on the fifth of 
April. She was soon after dismantled, and he was 
transferred once more to the command of the New- 
port station. The duties of this command occupied 
but a portion of his time, and he devoted all his leisure 
to the care of his family, and the claims of a circle of 
well-chosen, intelligent, and warmly-attached friends. 
Soon after he repaired to Newport, the gunroom offi- 
cers of the Java, still remaining on board of her, joined 
unanimously, with the exception, of course, of Captain 
Heath and two who were absent, in an affectionate 
letter of farewell, which has been found among his 
papers. This was a free offering of their hearts in- 
tended only for his. eyes; unsuited for, and not 
intended for publication. As, however, we have not 
refrained from recording his extreme misconduct to 
an officer in a fit of ungovernable rage—the only one 
which, in a life of anxious duties, he ever gave way 
to—it is but fair to insert here a few passages from 
this outpouring of grateful hearts, to show the im- 
pression that he made upon those who knew him best. 


“You are about to relinquish the command of the 
Java, and we to separate from you, perhaps forever. 
Will you permit us, with the deepest regret for the loss 
of one with whom we have been so long associated, to 
lay before you the tribute of our gratitude and esteem? 
We have seen you in every vicissitude incident to the 
tumultuous profession of arms, and everything has 
contributed to augment the esteem which our hearts 
spontaneously formed. Whether in the hour of peril- 
ous achievement, of unequalled triumph and success, 
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or in the quiet circle of domestic life, we have ever be- 
held the same self-devotedness, the same unshaken 
fortitude and patience, and the same diffusive kindness. 
We, sir, owe you no common obligations. During a 
year of painful separation from the dearest objects of 
your affection, you have ever been diligent in contrib- 
uting to our comfort, and zealous in promoting our 
interests. In your leaving the Java, we have not only 
to lament the loss of.a beloved commander, but of 
a zealous and devoted friend. Among the many in- 
teresting features of your character, we have recog- 
nised with pleasure a steady and unyielding friend- 
ship; a promptness to perceive and reward the merits 
of your officers. It has been said that obligation 
always created a heavy burden that soon wearied the 
wearer. But the favours you have bestowed upon us 
are of a different character. They have tended to 
cement our hearts the more closely to virtue. You 
have been the watchful monitor of our errors, as well 
as the faithful rewarder of our good conduct. We 
believe that with you we have acquired a fixed char- 
acter; and while we have in remembrance the distin- 
guishing traits of yours, every vicious inclination will 
be suppressed. We cannot but hope that some for- 
tunate concurrence of events will hereafter place us 
again under your command. To that period we look 
with impatient expectation, while we earnestly hope 
that you may reap, in the happiness of domestic life, 
the richest reward of the virtuous heart; and, when 
you look back to the busy scenes of other days, we 
beg we may occupy a place in your recollections.” 


This letter was signed by Lieutenants Macpherson, 
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M’Call, Turner, Stevens, Forrest, W. V. Taylor—all 
of whom, except one, had been with him in battle— 
Lieutenant of Marines Howle, Acting-chaplain Handy, 
and Sailing-master Mull. Most of these officers still 
survive, and are most honourably known in the 
profession. 

Dr. Parsons having been absent from Boston when 
this letter was addressed to Captain Perry, separately 
took a friendly leave of him in a letter, from which 
the following is extracted, chiefly as illustrative of 
what has been heretofore said of that most distin- 
guishing trait of his character, his active and per- 
severing humanity to the sick, the wounded, and the 
unfortunate. 


“Understanding that you have relinquished the 
command of the Java, in which I have had the honour 
of serving under you for more than two years, permit 
me, On our separation, to tender you my grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the very friendly and generous 
solicitude with which you have at all times regarded 
my best interests and happiness. It is but just to 
say, that the mere performance of my duty has ever 
given me a certain passport to your friendship and 
favour, and I shall ever regard it as the happiest inci- 
dent of my life that I was so fortunate in being placed 
under a commander who has ever been exceedingly 
active in advancing the improvement and welfare of 
his officers. 

“ Permit me also to express the feelings with which 
I shall ever bear in mind your treatment to sick and 
wounded seamen. In you they have ever found a kind, 
attentive commander and sympathizing friend. Your 
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prompt attention at all times to’whatever I could sug- 
gest for the preservation of health or the benefit of the 
sick, your diligent inquiries into all their wants, and 
frequent appropriation of all your private stores for 
their comfort, are among the numerous acts of benef- 
icence which can never be forgotten by them or me. 
In short, to your humane exertions is attributable any 
extraordinary success that has ever attended my prac- 
tice during the four years I have been under your 
command.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Perry employed on Surveys.—Revival of his Difficulty with Captain 
Heath.—Assailed by the Press.—He determines to meet him.—Refuses 
to return his Fire-—Hostile Demonstration of Captain Elliott.— 
Perry’s Forbearance.—Correspondence between Captain Elliott and 
Perry.—Perry prefers Charges against Captain Elliott.—Not acted 
on by the Government.—Captain Heath challenges Perry.—Is ar- 
rested in Rhode Island.—Perry proceeds to Washington.—Returns 
to New-York.—Duel between Perry and Heath. 


MMEDIATELY after the return of the Java, 
Perry was employed on a survey of the line-of- 
battle ship Independence, to ascertain whether 

she should be continued at her then rate, or cut down 
to a frigate, she having been found to carry her lower- 
deck guns too low. He was of opinion that, by re- 
ducing her masts and quantity of ballast and stores, 
so as to raise her bodily out of the water, she would 
make an efficient and formidable ship. It is to be 
regretted that the expedient had not been adopted in- 
stead of cutting her down, as the writer is convinced, 
from having sailed in her, that all her old defects 
would thus have been remedied; whereas, in the proc- 
ess of cutting down, many new ones have been substi- 
tuted, and her appearance, originally so beautiful, de- 
stroyed. He was also employed, in connexion with 
General Swift, of the engineers, and Commodores 
Bainbridge and Evans, to examine the eastern en- 
trance into Long Island Sound, and the harbour of 


Newport, with a view to ascertaining the practicability 
(360) 
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of defending the Sound and harbour by fortifications, 
and also to examine the coast north of the Delaware, 
for the selection of a proper site for a naval depdt and 
dockyard. The commission decided that it was im- 
practicable to defend the entrance of the Sound; but 
practicable to defend, Newport, and expedient to do 
so; and also to construct fortifications at the entrance 
of Fisher’s Island Sound. The commissioners did not 
agree on the subject of the naval depot, but reported 
separately. Captain Perry was in favour of Fall River, 
in Mount Hope Bay, which certainly combines many 
eminent advantages for a great naval establishment. 

Perry had scarcely settled down to the quiet en- 
joyment of his home, when the agitation of his diffi- 
culty with Heath, by the public prints, began to afford 
him infinite pain. No doubt the national sense of jus- 
tice was shocked by the insufficient nature of the 
punishment by which the court-martial had requited 
his offence; and the conductors of the press, in their 
vocation as redressers of grievances, conceived them- 
selves called upon to mete out to him the deficient 
residue of justice which his somewhat partial peers 
had withheld. The very phrensy of enthusiasm which 
had existed throughout the public mind in his favour 
gave conspicuousness to his offence, and rendered 
him the more prominent mark for daily animadversion. 
Captain Heath had influential friends in Virginia, who 
brought his case—and it was truly a hard one—before 
the public by means of pamphlets and paragraphs, 
and the press throughout the country re-echoed the 
accusations. Friends and admirers were not wanting 
to draw in his defence, and recall the memory of his 
splendid services; but what is the slight titillation of 
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praise to the rankling wounds inflicted by abuse and 
villification? Personal abuse had not attained that 
high pre-eminence and that unrestrained excess 
throughout the country which now leaves no secur- 
ity for the most virtuous or the least obtrusive; but 
still there were not wanting censors in those days, 
who, with so much subject for animadversion, could 
sharpen their pens for the infliction of deep and fes- 
tering wounds. To a man of proud and sensitive char- 
acter, retiring in his habits and inclinations, and hith- 
erto accustomed only, when drawn before the public, 
to unbounded and enthusiastic praise, it must have 
been bitter indeed to find himself placed, as it were, 
on the pillory, the mark for every unappropriated 
shaft. That he acknowledged and deeply deplored his 
fault in yielding, though but for a moment, to the 
dominion of passion, there can be no doubt. Still, 
sometimes he became hardened under the chastise- 
ment which was too freely inflicted; and the con- 
sciousness of his real worth, a sentiment of which no 
rancour of persecution could deprive him, excited him 
to resistance. This feeling is apparent in the following 
extract from a letter to one of his most intimate 
friends: 


“T am undetermined whether I shall visit Wash- 
ington this winter. Your Southern gentry have 
treated me with so little ceremony, that I shall re- 
main with those who know me, and wait until my serv- 
ices are required, when it is possible they may become 
more complaisant. I mean those who have thought it 
such a terrible offence to chastise one impertinent and 
insolent fellow,” 
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The single fault of his character, the haughty pride 
of spirit and the impetuous temper, habitually re- 
strained by modest amiability and gentleness of de- 
meanor, and which only once in his life had broken 
its barriers and revealed itself in an overt act, may 
be traced in this passage, which we have quoted that 
the character of Perry may be seen in its defects as 
well as in its beauties. 

At this conjuncture Perry was far from being 
abandoned by his friends. Many senators and repre- 
sentatives, who had sought his friendship on his re- 
turn from Erie, took the present appropriate occasion 
to remind him of their still active regard. Decatur 
and Porter, a host in themselves, with others of hon- 
ourable name in his own profession, hastened to make 
him aware of their attachment and sympathy. Presi- 
dent Monroe, who visited the Eastern States in the 
summer of 1817, took particular pains to mark his 
high sense of Perry’s merits, and the strong personal 
attachment which he had long before conceived for 
him. The president took passage, during part of his 
tour of inspection of the eastern harbours, on board 
the brig Enterprise, to which the writer was then at- 
tached, and Perry attended upon the president in the 
character of aid, to which he had been temporarily ap- 
pointed, and accompanied him in that capacity 
throughout a considerable portion of his tour. The 
compliment was well timed, and gratifying to his 
feelings. 

It was not until the close of the year that measures 
were taken by Captain Heath to bring his difficulty 
with Captain Perry to the only issue that would sat- 
isfy the feelings of his corps, or was, indeed, likely 
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to restore Captain Perry to his former favourable sta- 
tion in public opinion, which, with all its scruples, 
is still the great abettor of the system of duelling. 
This issue he would doubtless have encountered imme- 
diately after the commission of the outrage. When, 
therefore, it was intimated to him that Captain Heath 
was about to cali upon him for personal satisfaction, 
he determined to grant it, and placed his honour at 
once in the safe hands of Decatur and Porter for the 
necessary measures to gratify Captain Heath’s re- 
quirements. On the eighteenth of January, 1818, he 
wrote the following letter to Commodore Decatur: 


“My DEAR COMMODORE, i 

“You are already acquainted with the unfortunate 
affair which has taken place between Captain Heath 
and myself. Although I consider, from the course he 
has thought proper to pursue, that I am absolved from 
all accountability to him, yet, as I did, in a moment 
of irritation, produced by strong provocation, raise my 
hand against a person honoured with a commission, 
I have determined, upon mature reflection, to give 
him a meeting, should he call on me; declaring, at 
the same time, that I cannot consent to return his fire, 
as the meeting, on my part, will be entirely an atone- 
ment for the violated rules of the service. I request, 
therefore, my dear sir, that you will act as my friend 
on the occasion, 

“Very truly your friend, 
* O. HePsrpy. 


“Commodore Stephen Decatur.” 


Having thus announced this generous and self- 
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sacrificing determination, which shows that Perry had 
not wantonly outraged either the service or one of 
‘its officers, since he was willing to expiate his fault 
by the exposure of his life without an effort at self- 
defence, the affair remained for some time in this posi- 
tion. So much publicity was given to the contem- 
plated meeting by the opposite party, that there was 
great difficulty in bringing it about. The civil au- 
thorities were everywhere on the alert, and letters 
poured in from all sides from the friends of Perry, 
counselling him against the meeting; some by touch- 
ing appeals based upon moral and religious considera- 
tions; others by arguing against the claim of his op- 
ponent, on the score of his having refused to admit 
of a private accommodation, and determined “ to rely 
upon the laws of his country for justice.” In a letter 
of the third of April we find him writing to an anxious 
friend, “ As regards this business with Heath, it has 
almost become farcical from the publicity which he 
and his partisans have given to it. This circumstance | 
weighs more with me than any other. I do not wish 
to render myself ridiculous.” Again, on the fourteenth 
of May, he writes to another friend, ‘The only dif- 
ficulty now is, my adversary has rendered himself so 
contemptible in this quarter, I am at a loss how to 
Cs ep 

But on this very fourteenth of May, another “ dif- 
ficulty ” that he dreamed not of was in store for him; 
and a fresh “adversary,” learning that he was about 
to stand up to be shot at, prepared to step forward 
to destroy what might be left of him after Heath had 
finished. This “ adversary,” who had striven to in- 
jure him, but whom he had never injured, and whom 
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he had earnestly exerted himself to prevent others 
from injuring, was Captain J. D. Elliott. It may be 
proper to go back to state, that, though Perry was 
made fully aware of the efforts which Captain Elliott 
had made to injure him immediately after he delivered 
up the command of the Lake Erie squadron to him, 
he had felt too secure of his own position to take any 
measures to expose Captain Elliott. He was willing, 
on every account, that the affair should remain in the 
position in which his ill-judged letter of the nineteenth 
of September had left it. That he was not ignorant 
of the intrigues of Captain Elliott is evident from the 
ample details on the subject contained in the letters 
from his friends at Erie, and from which the state- 
ments contained in the tenth chapter are taken. The 
following extract from a letter to Mr. Hambleton, 
dated on the eighth of April, 1815, shows that, at a 
later period, he suspected Captain Elliott of efforts to 
injure him by misrepresentations at Washington. 


“T am not in much favour with the new secretary. 
I apprehend that some one has been endeavouring to 
injure me. If it is the person I suspect, I will no 
longer remain silent; but the officers who have given 
currency to the reports which have set this wretch 
against me must come forward and avow them.” 


This shows that Perry had well-founded reason 
to suspect an attempt to injure him; it shows, 
also, that he had generally abstained from any unfa- 
vourable remarks against Captain Elliott, and was dis- 
pleased that his officers had not abstained, in like 
manner, in compliance with his injunctions, 
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In April, 1815, soon after the date of this letter, 
a court of inquiry, consisting of three members, was 
held in New-York for the purpose of investigating the 
losses of the President, Frolic, and Rattlesnake. Cap- 
tain Elliott, being at that time in New-York, in com- 
mand of the sloop Ontario, applied to the navy 
department to instruct this court to inquire into the 
conduct of the Niagara while under his command in 
the battle on Lake Erie, and whether the Niagara 
attempted to “make away,” as stated in the finding 
of the British court-martial on Commodore Barclay. 
The secretary, immediately instructed the court, that 
it having been stated to him that, by the proceedings 
of a court of inquiry in Great Britain, the conduct of 
Captain Elliott had been “ misrepresented,” justice to 
the reputation of Captain Elliott and to the navy of 
the United States required that a true statement of 
the facts in relation to his conduct on that occasion 
should be exhibited to the world. The court was 
therefore directed to inquire into the same, ascertain 
the part he had sustained during the action, and re- 
port to the department. The court proceeded imme- 
diately to the examination of seven witnesses, five 
of whom belonged to the Niagara, while two of the 
Lawrence’s officers were introduced to give a colour 
of impartiality to the transaction. The evidence of the 
minority was, of course, borne down, and the court 
came to the highly patriotic conclusion that, instead 
of the Niagara making away from the Queen Char- 
lotte, the Queen Charlotte bore off from the fire of 
the Niagara. It gave no reason, however, why the 
Niagara did not follow her. The court was begun 
and ended with the utmost celerity. In the investiga- 
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tion of the case, neither the commanding officer on 
the occasion, nor any of the commanders of the smaller 
vessels, were summoned to give their evidence. Perry 
probably knew nothing of this investigation until it 
was over; and, had he known of it, his feelings at the 
time, as quoted in the letter of the eighth of April, 
would have made him reluctant to appear against Cap- 
tain Elliott, however unfavourable his opinions with 
regard to him. Captain Elliott had remained in un- 
disturbed possession of all the benefit he could de- 
rive from Captain Perry’s official letter of the thir- 
teenth of September, from his friendly certificate of 
the nineteenth, and from the patriotic findings of the 
court of inquiry, down to the time of Perry’s becom- 
ing involved in his troubles with Heath, the target 
for the public press to aim its shafts at, and about to 
become a target for the pistol of Captain Heath. At 
this conjuncture, on the same day that he wrote to 
Hambleton about the difficulty in meeting his first 
adversary, Captain Elliott despatched the following 
missive to him, which, to prevent mistakes, is printed 
verbatim from the original. 


SIR 

Communications which have recently been made 
me and exact copies of which, I herewith enclose 
you renders it necessary that I should hear from you 
immediately, as soon as I heard of your late visit to 
Washington, I lost not a moment in hurrying off from 
this place with a hope that we should meet and settle 
those differences which have so long existed. your 
sudden, and to me, unexpected departure from that 
City prevented the contemplated meeting, and my 
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orders to sit on a Court Martial in Baltimore which 
detained me from this place longer that I at first ex- 
pected has induced me to return to Virginia, and in- 
stead of the personal interview which had alone 
carryed me from home and which I had so anxiously 
hoped for would take place; now compels me to ad- 
dress you through the medium of a Letter. I could 
most sincerely wish that my wounded feelings did not 
compell me to address you at a moment when it might 
seem, if prompted; by the late public investigation of 
your Mediterranean command. The wrongs which I 
have suffered, are many; and after taking a retrospect 
of all the transactions connected with our affairs which 
have been made public, I am at a loss to know how it 
was possible you could have made such representa- 
tions as contained in the certificates herewith en- 
closed, Immediately after the action on Lake Erie you 
must recollect that reports prejudicial to my character 
were put in circulation, when I called on you for a 
written contradiction of them, (your answer I prsume 
is in your possession) you say in your letter you have 
no fault to find of myself officers and cru complement 
me by saying you are indebted in a great measure for 
the victory; ‘‘ my bringing the small vessels into close 
action” and conclude with a positive assersion that 
“the Niagara would from her superior order have 
taken the Quen Charlote in 20 minutes had she not 
made sail and engaged the Lawrence,” what Sir has 
since occured to draw from you such base false and 
malicious reports as contained in the certificates en- 
closed. I will conclude my remarks with one or two 
observations and permit you to draw such inferences 
as your feelings of honor may dictate, hoping that 
M. of H.—XXII—24 
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you will never again have accasion either in the society 
of of the Ladies or that of young Navy Officers to 
make use of expressions of a similar nature and which 
too intended to my injury, pray Sir has your memory 
been so treacherous as to fail recollecting our interview 
at Erie and that you then said if “I would not dwel 
on the action” “ that you would write a private Letter 
to the Honb. Scty of the Navy and express your sur- 
prise that the Country did not give me half the honors 
of the victory” 
With proper Respect 


J. D. Elliott 
O. H. Perry Esqr 
New Port 
R Island Norfolk May 14th 1818 


Certificates alluded to in the foregoing letter. 


Norfolk, February 2, 1818. 
“STR; 


“In conversation with some of the officers of the 
U. S. ship Washington, your name was mentioned in 
connexion with the action on Lake Erie, when Lieu- 
tenant W .B. Shubrick observed, that Captain Perry 
had publicly said your reputation was in his hands, 
and that the least you and your friends can say on the 
subject of that action, the better for you. 

“TI at the same time said I was your friend, and, 
as soon as an opportunity presented, would make 
known to you the assertion which is now communi- 
cated. 


“W. H. BRECKENRIDGE.” 
“To Captain Jesse D. Elliott.” 
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“Washington, February 27, 1818. 
Sor, 


“You having called on me for some assertions 
made by Captain Perry, I can only state, that some 
time in the year 1813 I saw Commodore Perry in 
New-York, and mentioned I had received a letter from 
Captain Elliott respecting the engagement on Lake 
Erie. 

“Commodore Perry replied, that Captain Elliott 
had better be quiet on that subject; that he had under- 
stood other letters had been written by him to his 
friends. 

“The above conversation between Commodore 
Perry and myself has never been, directly or indi- 
rectly, mentioned by me to Captain Elliott until called 


upon by him here. “ Joun HALL.” 


“Tt is with the deepest regret that the friends of 
merit observe how much you have been overlooked 
in the late engagement on Lake Erie. You are bound, 
in justice to yourself, to lay before your country and 
the world your own share of the glory of that day. 
You may rest assured that Perry is endeavouring to 
rob you of all. I have a correspondent who resides 
- in Newport, and who heard Perry say, in a private 
circle, when he was representing the action, that 
when he went on board the Niagara, he found you 
pale and trembling like an aspen-leaf, and all your 
officers, and that it was with difficulty he could get 
you to obey his commands. Although I have not the 
honour of your acquaintance, I feel bound, by my 
attachment to worth and gallantry, to give you this 
information, trusting to your honour as a gentleman 
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and officer not to betray me; for my friends would 
highly condemn a step of the kind, and Perry, too, 
knows my handwriting. But I feel confident you will 
confine this information to your own breast; it is 
only for your benefit that I give it. 

“Tt would afford me much pleasure to know that 
you have received this in safety. If you wish to 
acknowledge the receipt, direct to ‘ Miss Mary G. R. 


999 


Russell, Petersburg, Virginia.’” - 
Captain Perry’s reply to Captain Elliott. 
Newport, Rhode Island, June 18, 1818. 
OTR, 

“The letter which I have lately received from you 
has evidently been written for the purpose of being 
exhibited to your friends, and in the hope that, passing 
without reply, it might gain credit among those upon 
whom you have been long in the habit of practising 
similar inpositions. You had much reason, sir, to 
indulge in such a hope. 

“It is humiliating to be under the necessity of 
replying to any letter written by a person. who so 
little knows what becomes a gentleman. I must not, 
however, permit you to derive from my silence any 
countenance to the gross falsehoods contained in 
your letter, and which it would be an affectation of 
decorum to call by any other name; such, particularly, 
is the absurd declaration you impute to me in the 
close of it, and the perverted account you give of 
the manner in which I was once induced to write a 
letter in your favour. How imprudent, as well as 
base, is it in you, by such misrepresentations, to re- 
duce me to the necessity of reminding you of the 
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abject condition in which I had previously found you, 
and by which I was moved to afford you all the coun- 
tenance in my power; sick, or pretending to be sick, 
in bed, in consequence of distress of mind, declaring 
that you had missed the fairest opportunity of distin- 
guishing yourself that ever man had, and lamenting 
so piteously the loss of your reputation, that I was 
prompted to make almost any effort to relieve you 
from the shame which seemed to overwhelm you? 
This, you very well know, was the origin of the cer- 
tificate I then granted you; and that your letter to 
me, of which you once furnished a false copy for 
publication, and which you now represent as making 
a demand upon me, was merely an introduction to 
mine. Another motive I had, which you could not 
appreciate, but which I urged with success on the 
other officers: it resulted from a strong, and, I then 
hoped, pardonable desire, that the public eye might 
only rest upon the gallant conduct of the fleet, and 
not be attracted to its blemishes, as I feared it would 
be by the irritation excited by your conduct among 
the officers and men, most of whom, I hoped, had 
acquired sufficient honour to gratify their ambition, 
even should that honour be shared by some one who 
might less deserve it. 

“The expressions stated in your two certificates 
to have been made use of by me, when speaking of 
your unmanly conduct, were probably the most lenient 
I have for a long time employed when called upon 
to express my opinion of you; and thoroughly known 
as, you must be conscious, your character is to me, 
it was quite needless for you to have procured certi- 
ficates of the contempt with which I have spoken of 
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you. You might readily, however, have furnished 
much more ample ones, and of a much earlier date, 
than those it has suited you to produce; for you al- 
lowed but little time to elapse, after receiving the 
benefits of my letter, before your falsehoods and in- 
trigues against me made me fully sensible of the error I 
had committed in endeavouring to prop so unprin- 
cipled a character. 

“Tf it be really true that you hurried to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of inviting me to a meeting, it 
is indeed unfortunate that intentions for which you 
give yourself so great credit have evaporated in a 
pitiful letter, which none but a base and vulgar mind 
could have dictated. The reputation you have lost 
is not to be recovered by such artifices; it was tar- 
nished by your own behaviour on Lake Erie, and has 
constantly been rendered more desperate by your 
subsequent folly and habitual falsehood. You cannot 
wonder at the loss: that reputation which has neither 
honour, nor truth, nor courage for its basis must ever 
be of short duration. Mean and despicable as you have 
proved yourself to be, I shall never cease to criminate 
myself for having deviated from the path of strict pro- 
priety, for the sake of screening you from public con- 
tempt and indignation. For this offence to the com- 
munity I will atone, in due time, by a full disclosure 
of your disgraceful conduct. But that you, of all 
men, should exultingly charge me with an error com- 
mitted in your favour, and by which you were (as 
far as a man in your situation could be) saved from 
disgrace, is a degree of turpitude of which I had before 
no conception. 


*O. H. Perry.” 
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SIR 

Your Letter of the 19th June is before me, having 
been received this moment on my return after several 
days absence from this state on public business. I 
have read it Sir with attention, and will do you the 
justice in ‘saying’ it is a masterly production of 
Epistolary blackguardism; I had hoped my last letter, 
would have drawn from you some other reply more 
honourable; and I am now induced to give you that 
invitation which I supposed my letter would have 
drawn from you, in case the certificates inclosed were 
true. I now invite you to the field appoint your time 
and place some where equal distant from us both, 
giving me only a reasonable time to join you, after the 
receipt of your answer when nothing in the power of 
human controul shall detain me, It might be expected 
I should answer this vocabulary of false and vulgar 
assertions of yours in detail, I cannot descent to 
such blackguardsm; Declamations such as contained 
in the Letter in question can be productive of little 
benefit towards a final settlement of the present dis- 
pute—and I feel no disposition to procrastinate this 
business by useles waste of Ink and paper. I must 
resort to some other weapon more potent than a ‘ pen” 
one which will place me at once above your cunning 
and teach you that all your former low and ungenlu- 
“ many acts shall not shield you from the chastise ment 
you merit. Tho your memory appears a most treach- 
erous one, and tho I have the most horred opinion of 
your general character, still I cannot think you, so 
base, so lost, to all sense of justice and feeling, as to 
have forgotten the manner in which you presented 
yourself to me on board the Niagara in the action on 
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Lake Erie, the words then made use of, as well as 
the friendly congratulations I received from you on 
my return to my own vessel after the battle; I do not 
pretend to select any particular place for our meet- 
ing, tho I would recommend a senteral situation a 
place in which we might be strangers, by doing so the 
object of our meeting would excite no suspisions, and 
throw no new difficulty in the way; you shall be made 
acquainted with the name of my friend, as soon as 
I hear from you, till then as little writing as possible; 
Public business will call me from this place on the 
1st next month, I should like to receive you final 
answer before that time if possible, a duplicate of 
this will be forwarded a similar reply if you please, 
and seal with some other seal than the one on your 
last bearing the enitial of you name 
With proper Respect 


J. D. Elliott 
To 
OH. PertysEsqr. 
New Port July 7th 1818 
Newport, Aug. 3d, 1818. 
CSIR) 


“Your letter of the 7th ult. was delivered to me on 
my return to this place from New-York. It is im- 
possible that you should not have anticipated the 
reply the invitation it contains would at this time re- 
ceive, having before you my letter of the eighteenth 
June last, in which I implicitly gave you to understand 
what course I should pursue in regard to you. Most 
men, situated as you are, and avowing their innocence, 
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would have considered their honour best defended 
against the charges contained in that letter by first 
demanding the investigation announced to you, and 
holding me accountable on failure to support them. 

“T have prepared the charges I am about to prefer 
against you; and, by the mail to-morrow, shall trans- 
mit them to the secretary of the navy, with a request 
' that a court-martial be instituted for your trial upon 
them. 

“Should you be able to exculpate yourself from 
these charges, you will then have a right to assume 
the tone of a gentleman; and, whatever my opinion 
of you may be, I shall not have the least disposition 
to dispute that right, in respect to any claim you may 
then think proper to make upon me. 

“T am, sir, your humble servant, 
QO; Bev PERRY: 
“Captain J. D. Elliott, U. S. Navy, Norfolk.” 


The charges which Captain Perry had promised 
to forward on the day succeeding that on which the 
foregoing letter was written, he was prevented from 
completing until several days later; they were then 
transmitted to Washington with the following letter: 


“The Hon. Benjamin W. CROWNINSHIELD, Secretary 
of the Navy Department. 
“SiR, 
“T have the honour to lay before you copies of a 
letter lately received by me from Captain Jesse D. 
Elliott, of the Navy, and of certain certificates enclosed 
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therein, with copies also .of my letter in reply, and 
of the affidavits of Lieutenants Turner, Stevens, and 
Champlin, and Dr. Parsons. 

“ The conduct of Captain Elliott, partially presented 
to view in these papers, and still more clearly marked 
by other acts of that officer within my knowledge, and 
fully susceptible of proof, imposes upon me the duty 
of preferring against him the charges which accom- 
pany this letter; and I now accordingly do prefer 
such charges against Captain Elliott, and request that 
a court-martial may be ordered for his trial thereupon. 

“The facts upon which some of these charges are 
founded, particularly those relating to the behaviour 
of that officer during the engagement on Lake Erie, 
having been long in my possession, you will expect 
me to account for my not having sooner made them 
known to the government, and for having mentioned 
favourably, in my official report of that action, an 
officer whose conduct had been so reprehensible. 

“At the moment of writing that report, I did, in 
my own mind, avoid coming to any conclusion to what 
cause the conduct of Captain Elliott was to be im- 
puted; nor was I then fully acquainted with all the 
circumstances relating to it.» Having, previously to 
the engagement, given all the orders which I thought 
necessary to enable every officer to do his duty, and 
feeling confidence in them all, I was, after it com- 
menced, necessarily too much engaged in the actual 
scene before me to reflect deliberately upon the cause 
which could induce Captain Elliott to keep his vessel 
so distant both from me and the enemy. And, after 
the battle was won, I felt no disposition rigidly to 
examine into the conduct of any of the officers of the 
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fleet; and, strange as the behaviour of Captain Elliott 
had been, yet I would not allow myself to come to 
a decided opinion, that an officer who had so hand- 
somely conducted himself on a former occasion, as 
I then, in common with the public, had been led to 
suppose Captain Elliott had, could possibly be guilty 
of cowardice or treachery. The subsequent conduct 
also of Captain Elliott; the readiness with which he 
undertook the most minute services; the unfortunate 
situation in which he now stood, which he lamented to 
me, and his marked endeavours to conciliate protec- 
tion, were calculated to have their effect. But, still 
more than all, I was actuated by a strong desire that, 
in the fleet I then had the honour to command, there 
should be nothing but harmony after the victory had 
been gained, and that nothing should transpire which 
would bring reproach upon any part of it, or convert 
into crimination the praises to which it was entitled, 
and which I wished all to share and enjoy. The dif- 
ficulties produced in my mind by these considerations 
were, at the time, fully expressed to an officer of the 
fleet, in whom I had great confidence. If I omitted 
to name Captain Elliott, or named him without credit, 
I might not only ruin that officer, but, at the same 
time, give occasion to animadversions which, at that 
period, I thought would be little to the honour or ad- 
vantage of the service. If my official report of that 
transaction is reverted to, these embarrassments with 
respect to Captain Elliott, under which I laboured in 
drawing it, will, I believe, be apparent. That report 
was very different from what had been expected by 
the officers of the fleet; but, having adopted the 
course which I thought most prudent to pursue with 
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regard to Captain Elliott, I entreated them to acquiesce 
in it, and made every exertion in my power to pre- 
vent any farther remarks on his conduct, and even 
furnished him with a favourable letter or certificate for 
the same purpose, of which he has since made a very 
unjustifiable use. 

“These sir, are the reasons which induced me at 
the time not to bring on an inquiry into his conduct. 
The cause and propriety of my now doing so will, 
I trust, require but a few explanations. I would will- 
ingly, for my own sake as well as his, after the course 
I had pursued for the purpose of shielding him, have 
still remained silent; but this Captain Elliott will not 
allow me to do. He has acted upon the idea that, 
by assailing my character, he shall repair his own. 

“ After he was left in the command at Lake Erie, I 
was soon informed of the intrigues he was there prac- 
tising, some of which are detailed in these charges. 
These I should not have regarded as long as they were 
private ; but I then determined, and declared to many of 
my friends in the navy, that, should Captain Elliott ever 
give publicity to his misrepresentations, I would then 
demand an investigation of the whole of his conduct. 
This necessity is now forced upon me. 

“ Believing my hands to be bound, and even brav- 
ing me with the very certificate afforded to him in 
charity, this officer at last addresses directly to myself, 
and claims my acquiescence in the grossest misrep- 
resentations, not only of his own conduct on Lake 
Erie, but of conduct and declarations which he imputes 
to me. 

“Thus has Captain Elliott himself brought his 
conduct on Lake Erie again into view, and, by in- 
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volving with it imputations upon mine, has compelled 
me to call for this inquiry. He can make no com- 
plaint, therefore, of delay in bringing forward any of 
these charges. Those which regard his conduct on 
Lake Erie, and his justification, if he has any, are, 
besides, as perfectly susceptible of proof now as at 
any earlier period. Whatever the character of that 
behaviour was, it was witnessed by such numbers as 
to leave nothing in it equivocal or unexplained. Some 
of the officers who were with him may still be called 
upon, and although two or three others are deceased, 
yet so were they when Captain Elliott himself called 
for a court of inquiry. Certificates also were obtained 
from those officers by Captain Elliott while living, 
the originals of which are in the Department, and it 
may be seen by them that those officers, if present, 
would have no testimony to give which could at all 
militate with these charges. There are many officers 
deceased from whose testimony Captain Elliott would 
have much more to fear than he would have to hope 
from that of the officers above alluded to. A court 
of inquiry, consisting of three officers, was once called 
at the request of Captain Elliott, in consequence, if 
I recollect rightly, of some allusions to the conduct 
of the Niagara, supposed to be contained in the British 
Commodore Barclay’s report; and though that in- 
quiry, of which no notice to attend as witnesses was 
given to any of the commanders of vessels on Lake 
Erie, could only be a very limited one, and could in- 
volve no actual trial upon Captain Elliott’s conduct, 
yet he undoubtedly had before that court all such 
witnesses as could testify in his favour, and the rec- 
ord of that testimony, if any of those witnesses are 
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deceased, will avail him. Captain Elliott, therefore, 
can suffer nothing from the lapse of time; and it 
would, indeed, be a strange pretension in him to claim 
protection from inquiry into his conduct, at the same 
time that he is giving notoriety to his own representa- 
tions of it, and that, too, to the prejudice of others. 

“T am, sir, fully sensible how troublesome the 
frequent examination into the conduct of officers has 
been to the government, and how disagreeable they 
must have become. I am aware, also, that the public 
are justly dissatisfied with them, and that reproach 
has been brought upon the service by means of them. 
I have, therefore, avoided asking for this investigation 
as long as I possibly could do so with any justice to 
the service or to my own character. 

- “T have the honour to be, sir, 

“Your most obedient servant, 


iy Her PERRY: 
“Newport, August 10th, 1818.” 


SiR 

Two months having elapsed since the date of your 
answer to my invitation for the field and as I have 
neither been furnished with an arest or made ac- 
quainted with the charge you state would be for- 
warded to the proper authority by the following male 
I have hastened from Falls River to the Honb. Secre- 
tary of the Navys quarters and by him have been in- 
formed that he has not heard from you for the last 
two months nor dose he know of any transaction 
betwn us, I am yet under the impression that you are 
disposed to continue your old skeams of deception. I 
must therefore again call you attentn to my former 
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communicatn with a request that you will answ me 
by return of male yea or Nay as I shall leave here for 
the south in five days. 


Boston 3rd Octo 1818 With propr Respect 
O. H, Perry Esqr. J. D. Elliott 
Newport R I. 


Newport, October 6, 1818. 
SiSIR; 


“In reply to your letter of the third instant, I 
have to inform you, that I forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment, on the tenth of August last, charges which 
I then preferred against you. It is not for me to 
account for their not having been submitted to the 
honourable the secretary of the navy. I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 


© OF H.Y PERRY a 
“Captain Jesse D. Elliott, U. S. N.” 


The following letter from the acting secretary of 
the navy, who, as chief clerk, attended to the duties 
of the office in the frequent absences of the secretary, 
accounts for the ignorance of that functionary with 
regard to the charges. 


Navy Department, October 5, 1818. 
E OIR, 


“Tn reply to your letter of the twenty-ninth ultimo, 
I have the honour to inform you that your communi- 
cation of the tenth of August last, with the enclosures, 
were duly received. 

“The importance of the subject induced me to 
transmit all the papers to the President of the United 
States, conformably to his instructions to lay all 
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matters before him involving the question of court- 
martial. I have not received the president’s decision 
thereon, which is daily expected. I shall remind him 
of the subject, and give you the earliest information 
of the result. 
“Tam, respectfully, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ BENJAMIN HOMANS.” 


“Captain Oliver H. Perry, 
Commanding Naval Officer, Newport.” 


The motives of the president in suspending all 
action on this subject were the same which influenced 
Perry, until he was thus assailed when surrounded 
by other difficulties: an unwillingness to reveal to 
the nation and the world so disgraceful a passage in 
our history as the conduct of the Niagara in the bat- 
tle on Lake Erie. It will be seen from a letter, which 
will be hereafter quoted in its place, that Captain 
Elliott was not a little alarmed at the prospect of a 
court-martial, and complained that Perry had waited 
for the death of all his witnesses. 

Whether Captains Elliott and Heath were acting 
in concert or not, can only be conjectured. While 
the former was despatching his last missive from 
Boston, the latter invaded the state with his second, 
striking terror into the minds of the peaceful and 
moral inhabitants; and though it is not recorded that 
Perry was much alarmed, conveying, doubtless, no 
trifling pang to the anxious bosom of his wife. The 
civil authorities, made aware of the warlike errand of 
these visitors, took them both into custody, and only 
discharged them after they had entered into recog- 
nizances to keep the peace and leave the territory: of 
the state. Before, however, they had departed, Perry, 
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DUEL BE TWEEN PERRY AND WATE. 
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who had held himself ready from the beginning of 
the year, when he first heard of Captain Heath’s hos- 
tile intentions, to yield him the desired meeting when- 
ever called upon to do so, made arrangements to meet 
Captain Heath in Washington. Being determined to 
put some limit of time to the duration of an annoyance 
so distressing to his friends and so cruelly destruc- 
tive to the happiness of his domestic circle, he caused 
the following provision to be endorsed on the back 
of the agreement for regulating the terms of the 
meeting, signed by the friends of both parties: “ Cap- 
tain Perry desires it to be explicitly understood, that, 
in according to Captain Heath the personal satisfac- 
tion he has demanded, he is influenced entirely by 
a sense of what he considers due from him, as an 
atonement to the violated rules of the service, and not 
by any consideration of the claims which Captain 
Heath may have for making such a demand, which 
he totally denies; as such claims have been forfeited 
by the measures of a public character which Cap- 
tain Heath has adopted towards him. If, therefore, 
the civil authority shall produce an impossibility of 
meeting at the time and place designated, which he 
will take every precaution to prevent, he will con- 
sider himself absolutely exonerated from any re- 
sponsibility to Captain Heath touching their present 
cause of difference.” 

The tenth of October and the neighbourhood of 
Washington were the time and place originally fixed 
for the meeting; but Commodore Decatur having 
passed Perry on the road to Washington, whither he 
had gone with Major James Hamilton, of South Caro- 
lina, his schoolmate and constant friend, it became 

M. of H.—XXII—25 
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necessary for the parties to turn back towards New- 
York, where they met on the nineteenth of October, on 
the Jersey shore of the Hudson, above Hoboken, the 
scene of many a distressing tragedy. Perry was ac- 
companied by Decatur and Major Hamilton; Heath 
by Lieutenant Desha, of the the marines. The prin- 
ciples were placed back to back. Perry’s face was 
calm and unmoved, free from all traces of rancorous 
feeling, and only varied by a passing smile, and his 
whole bearing as far removed as possible from all 
betrayal of his being there present to expose his life 
without an effort to defend it. The seconds stood 
aside; the splendid figure of Decatur erected to its 
fullest stature, and his noble countenance more than 
usually calm and thoughtful. At the word, the an- 
tagonists advanced five paces with a measured step, 
regulated by the voice of one of the seconds, then 
wheeled, Heath discharging his pistol towards Perry, 
and Perry abstaining from firing. Decatur now 
stepped forward and declared that Commodore Perry 
had come to the ground with the fixed determination 
to receive without returning the fire of Captain Heath, 
in evidence of which he read the letter which months 
before had been addressed to him. Decatur then ob- 
served that he presumed the party claiming to be 
aggrieved was satisfied. Captain Heath acquiesced, 
through his friend, in this opinion, and admitted that 
his injury was atoned for. So ended this affair, of 
which, without entering into the immorality of duel- 
ling, or the evils of a custom which soon after deprived 
us of Decatur, we will merely say, that the rencounter 
on Perry’s part wanted so far the character of a 
duel, that, though he exposed his own life, he did not | 
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jeopardize that of his antagonist. His conduct in 
this particular was generous in the extreme. If he had 
given a blow, it had, like other blows given in pas- 
sion, been provoked by an insult, which in so far 
placed them on an equality ; he would have been justi- 
fied by precedent in meeting his opponent on an equal 
footing. His failing to aim at his antagonist, while 
he allowed himself to be aimed at, was as magnani- 
mous as it was unusual. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Comfortable situation of Perry.—Ordered to South America.—Object of 
Mission.—Proceeds to Washington.—Receives Instructions from State 
Department.—Repairs to Annapolis.—Hoists his flag on board the 
John Adams.—Joined by Schooner Nonsuch.—Sails for the Orinoco. 
—Arrives off Barbadoes.—Enters Orinoco.—Arrival at Angostura.— 
Commencement of his Negotiations—Unfavourable Feelings towards 
the United States.—Extracts from Perry’s Note-book.—Partially suc- 
ceeds in his Mission.—Departure from Angostura.—Attacked with 
Yellow Fever.—Dies.—Is buried in Port Spain.—Impression caused 
by his Death.—His Family provided for.—Remains removed to New- 
port.—His Character. 


NE more winter of domestic tranquillity, of 
happiness unalloyed, remained for Perry. 

The difficulty with Heath thus terminated 

to the satisfaction of the marine corps, the press, and 
the public; the difficulty with Captain Elliott set at 
rest by those charges which Perry was at any mo- 
ment ready to substantiate, but which the president 
was disinclined to bring before the public, and Cap- 
tain Elliott was, as Perry was assured, too happy to 
permit to sleep, Perry now devoted himself, heart and 
soul, to the quiet enjoyment of his home. Some time 
before, he had built a snug little cottage in Narragan- 
sett, on the farm which had been settled at the first 
colonization of the country by Edmund Perry, where 
five generations of his ancestors had lived in the prac- 
tice of virtue, and where their remains lay entombed. 


Thither he retired to pass a portion of the summer 
(388) 
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and autumn; there he kept his only dumb pets, his 
little family of thorough-bred colts, which furnished 
him with the means of his favourite amusement. In 
the winter of 1818 and 1819 he made farther provision 
for being permanently comfortable, by the advan- 
tageous purchase of an excellent house in town, sit- 
uated on the parade.. Most of his little means, the 
well-earned spoil of his own arm, were thus invested, 
but the emoluments of his office were ample for his 
support in a community where extravagance and os- 
tentation were unknown. In possession, after every 
trifling abatement, of the rapturous admiration of his 
countrymen, with a good collection of books of his 
own, and an excellent public library quite near at 
hand; surrounded by intelligent, admiring, and deeply- 
attached friends, with the happiest and tenderest en- 
dearments twining round his heart, drawing their 
nourishment from it and nourishing it, in excellent 
health, scarcely yet entered in the prime of life, he, 
if any one, might well be excused in hugging himself 
with rapture, and exclaiming, not without thankful- 
ness, “Soul! thou hast much good laid up for many 
years; take thine ease!” 

On the thirtieth of March, 1819, he resumed his 
correspondence with Mr. Hambleton, after one of 
those customary interruptions to which his extreme 
aversion to the pen rendered him liable, and which, 
almost every time he wrote, made an apology neces- 
sary. ‘“ You are perfectly aware,” he goes on to say, 
“of my indolence in writing; and there is no doubt 
I have offended many persons who were very favour- 
ably disposed towards me by neglecting to answer their 
letters. Those who know me will make allowances, 
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You are to believe anything rather than a diminution 
of my affectionate respect. I have really no fixed 
plan as regards public employment, but am, as Cath- 
cart says, ‘on the surface of occasion.’ If I am or- 
dered abroad, I will go cheerfully ; but I will not solicit 
anything from the government. They know, better, 
probably, than I do to what I am entitled, and they 
must determine. I will not submit to the mortification 
of a refusal. I hope, however, that the Department 
is not now under the influence of intrigue, but: that 
every one will receive his due. I have purchased a 
house in town, which I am fitting up for my family, 
and shall probably get into it next month. It is said 
to be a good purchase, and is situated on the south 
side of the parade. It contains twelve good rooms 
besides the kitchens, and has a large garden. It cost 
four thousand four hundred dollars, and will require 
about one thousand more to put it in such order as 
to please me. Mrs. Perry often inquires after you, 
and there is no one, I assure you, who takes a greater 
interest in all your concerns. We cherish the hope 
that you will, if not ordered away, make us a visit 
this summer. I have three fine boys to introduce to 
you.” This is the last letter from Perry to Mr. 
Hambleton. The close of that summer he was 
not destined to see.. Before it was over, there 
was an end of his hopes, his endearments, his annoy- 
ances. 

On the day after writing his last letter to Mr. Ham- 
bleton, Perry received the following from Mr. Smith 
Thompson, the distinguished and respectable secre- 
tary of the navy, dated at New-York on the twenty- 
ninth of March. f 
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ik, 

“We have some very inportant and confidential 
business which the president wishes to commit to . 
some of our distinguished navy officers, and has men- 
tioned you as one he is desirous of intrusting with 
it. The business is of such a nature, and the arrange- 
ments necessary to be made to carry it into effect re- 
quire that I should have a personal interview with 
you. I wish, therefore, you would repair to this place 
as soon as you conveniently can. Be pleased to drop 
me a line immediately on the receipt of this, and let 
me know when you will be here, that I may make 
it a point to be at home. | 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ SmitH THOMPSON.” 
“Commodore Perry.” 


On repairing to New-York, Perry was confiden- 
tially informed of the nature of the service on which 
it was desired to employ him. The alarming extent 
to which depredations on the commerce of the world 
were at that time carried by adventurers of all nations, 
using the flags of the new states of South America, 
in vessels fitted out ostensibly to cruise against the 
ships of Spain, but extending their predatory visita- 
tions to the ships of other countries, and passing, with 
great facility and in very many cases, from the char- 
acter of privateers to that of pirates, must still be 
well remembered by many. The Republics of Buenos 
Ayres and Venezuela had given most encouragement 
to these predatory enterprises; they had issued com- 
missions for privateers, without limit or qualification, 
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to adventurers who thronged from all parts of the 
world to their ports, which they enriched by an influx 
of spoil. 

The question, too, of blockade, which has been 
an instrument of plunder in the hands of the most 
powerful nations, was turned by these rising nations 
to the same unprincipled uses. Our commerce ex- 
tended over the world, and, especially in the South 
American seas, had suffered most severely. The gov- 
ernment had determined to put an end to a system 
which could no longer be endured. But, in effecting 
this desirable object, it was desirous of not wounding 
or giving offence to nations whose outset in their 
career the United States had been the first to hail and 
recognize, and whose friendship they were desirous 
of cultivating. To put down a practice which, in in- 
terest and honour, we could no longer tolerate, without 
creating enemies, was a task of no trifling delicacy, 
requiring in the agent judgment, energy and discretion. 
It was this duty that Mr. Thompson was now desirous 
of intrusting to Captain Perry. Such force as he 
might deem necessary was to be placed at his dis- 
posal, and he was to go out in a diplomatic as well 
as in a military character, receiving extra compensa- 
tion for his diplomatic services from the department 
of state, under whose orders he was to be placed for 
that portion of his duties. Strong as were the ties that 
bound Perry to his home, and acutely sensible as he 
was to their force, he could not, as a servant of the 
public, decline a task of importance thus flatteringly 
tendered to him at the special instance of the president. 
He at once accepted it, and returned to his home, 
briefly to prepare for his departure, and to linger. to 
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the latest moment within the circle of its endear- 
ments. 

It had been arranged that the Constellation frigate 
should bear his flag; but, as it would require some 
time to prepare her for sea, and the government was 
anxious for the immediate commencement of his mis- 
sion, the sloop John Adams, being ready, was ordered 
to receive him temporarily, and the Constellation was 
to follow with the least possible delay. Having al- 
lowed him to remain until the latest moment at New- 
port, Mr. Thompson informed him, on the tenth of 
May that the John Adams was daily expected at 
Annapolis for his reception, and would be ready for 
sea by the time he could repair to Washington and 
receive the instructions of Mr. Adams, the secretary 
of state, and reach her. Tearing himself from the 
home which he was never to revisit, he proceeded to 
Washington. There he learned that it would be 
necessary to visit Angostura, more than three hun- 
dred miles up the Orinoco; and, as the John Adams 
would be unable to pass the bar at the mouth of the 
river, over which there is only sixteen feet water, he 
wrote to the secretary, then at New-York, to suggest 
the expediency of accompanying the John Adams by 
a vessel of lighter draught. By return of mail, the 
schooner Nonsuch was placed at his disposal for this 
service. Perry now received his instructions in full 
from Mr. Secretary Adams, setting forth, with the thor- 
ough acquaintance with the whole history of his times 
for which he is so distinguished, the friendly course 
which the United States had pursued towards the re- 
publics of South America, our doctrine with regard to 
blockades and the equipment of privateers, and giving 
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ample instructions for the government of the com- 
mander in the various contingencies in which he might 
be placed. 

While in Washington he passed much of his time 
in the congenial society of his true friend, Decatur, of 
whom he frequently speaks in his correspondence in 
terms of strong attachment and the most exalted ad- 
miration. Decatur afterward called to mind that Perry 
mentioned to him, at parting, the possibility of their not 
meeting again. He remarked that, from what he knew 
of his own constitution, and his inability to bear active 
remedies of any sort, he felt persuaded that, should he 
be attacked with yellow fever in the Orinoco, he could 
not recover. 

On the fifth of June he arrived at Annapolis and 
visited the John Adams, on which occasion his broad 
pendant was hoisted under a salute of thirteen guns. 
He found the ship, as he remarks, in good order, under 
the command of Captain Alexander S. Wadsworth. 
He was, however, compelled immediately to relinquish 
the services and society of this accomplished officer, 
who left the ship on the following day to take com- 
mand of the Constellation, which he was to fit for 
sea and bring out to him, and then resume the com- 
mand of his own ship. For first lieutenant he had, 
however, his staunch and devoted follower and affec- 
tionate friend, Lieutenant Daniel Turner, and Mr. 
C. O. Handy, his former secretary and attached friend, 
had been ordered to the ship as purser. He remarks, 
with evident satisfaction, in the note-book in which he 
set down with pen or pencil whatever occurred to 
him, whether a passage of a favourite author or some 
passing remark, that the officers were gentlemen-like- 
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looking young men, and the crew a tolerably good one. 

While waiting at Annapolis for the arrival of the 
purser with money and stores, and for the Nonsuch to 
join company from Baltimore, Commodore Perry ad- 
dressed a letter to his intimate friend and relative, Mr. 
B. Hazard, of Newport, from which the following is 
extracted, as interesting in itself, or illustrative of 
what has gone before: 


“TI must content myself with giving you a very 
brief letter, with some little account of myself. With- 
out feeling at liberty to mention where I am going, 
or upon what service, I can assure you it is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. The course which has been ob- 
served towards me by the different officers of govern- 
ment with whom I have had occasion to communicate 
has been extremely gratifying. My wishes have been, 
as far as possible, anticipated; and, whatever I have 
suggested, immediately assented to. I go out as com- 
modore, and am to have several vessels under my 
orders. 

“T wish you to direct Benjamin Mason to make 
out a copy of the papers relative to Elliott, and for- 
ward them to Decatur. He is truly and sincerely a 
friend of mine, and one who is able and willing to 
render me a service. He informs me Elliott was very 
industrious in Washington last winter, besieging mem- 
bers of Congress, changing his lodgings frequently, 
and using other such arts. Upon some he made im- 
pressions unfavourable to me; others had sense enough 
to discover his intrigues. Decatur had a long con- 
versation with the president, who was extremely de- 
sirous of adjusting the difference, and even asked 
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whether his mediation could possibly effect it. De- 
catur assured him a reconciliation was wholly out of 
the question. The president has great objections to 
having the business brought before the public, and 
it is probable the charges will sleep on the desk of 
the secretary. It is very certain they all understand 
Elliott now. He was, I am told, very much alarmed 
at the prospect of a trial; complained that I had 
waited until all his witnesses were dead; boasted of 
having challenged me several times; of having gained 
the battle; and told so many and contradictory stories, 
that he has effectually established his reputation for 
falsehood. 

“You see what an egotist I am; every word of 
these pages about myself. I nevertheless think fre- 
quently of my friends in Newport, and the many com- 
forts I have left behind me. I look forward to my 
return already with impatience, and shall hasten that 
period as much as is in my power. Possibly I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you in December. Men- 
tion me kindly to all my friends of the club, particularly 
to Randolph, Ellery, and Gibbs.” 


At Annapolis Perry was joined by Mr. B. Irvine, 
who had recently returned from Venezuela, to which 
he had been accredited as a confidential agent. From 
this highly intelligent gentleman, who met him by 
direction of the secretary of state, he received a great 
deal of useful information with regard to the political 
condition of Venezuela, and the character of the promi- 
nent personages in the government with whom he was 
likely to be brought into contact. 

The purser having arrived on the night of the 
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sixth with the specie, the John Adams weighed on 
the following morning, and stood down the bay as far 
as Poplar Island, where, the wind failing and the 
flood-tide coming in, she anchored. Being joined dur- 
ing the night by the Nonsuch, Lieutenant commanding 
Alexander Claxton, both vessels proceeded seaward 
on the eighth until off the entrance to James’s River, 
when the Nonsuch was sent to Norfolk, with the 
purser and surgeon of the John Adams, to procure 
supplies, and the John Adams continued on to Lynn- 
haven Bay. Being detained by head winds and calms, 
the two vessels only got to sea on the eleventh of 
June, when the course was shaped for the passage 
between St. Thomas and Porto Rico. On the fifth 
of July they arrived off Barbadoes, when the commo- 
dore sent the Nonsuch in with Mr. Handy, to procure 
information with regard to the political condition of 
the Spanish Main, and to other subjects interesting 
to his movements. The Nonsuch returned on the fol- 
lowing day with the required information, and abun- 
dant supplies of refreshments. 

Lieutenant Claxton found Admiral Campbell com- 
manding on the station at Barbadoes. After saluting 
his flag, he waited on him, when the admiral desired 
him to express his regret to the commodore that he 
should have been denied the opportunity of showing 
him all the civility which he wished, but hoped yet 
to have the pleasure of meeting him. From the ad- 
miral Mr. Claxton obtained some information the 
commodore was anxious for with regard to the hurri- 
canes, of which the season was at hand. Their ap- 
proach is denoted by the wind hauling to the south and 
west, attended with dark weather. Great apprehen- 
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sion was entertained of them that particular season, 
by reason of the uncommon absence of thunder and 
lightning; and the first hurricane was daily expected. 
It was mentioned as a remarkable and important fact, 
that they were never known to blow beyond two 
degrees southward of Barbadoes. The admiral was 
about to proceed in that direction to avoid them. Mr. 
Handy learned on shore that the contending armies 
on the Spanish Main had gone into summer quarters: 
Murillo, the Spanish general, at Apures, and Bolivar 
in his immediate neighbourhood. The expedition 
fitting at Margarita against Cumana, from which great 
results had been expected in favour of the Patriot 
cause, had not yet got in motion. Mr. Handy was 
unable to procure a good chart of the Orinoco, which 
the commodore had been unable to obtain in the 
United States. He brought word, however, that the 
navigation of the Gulf of Paria was free from danger, 
and that Port Spain, in the island of Trinidad, where 
the commodore proposed leaving the John Adams, 
was a noble harbour. 

Proceeding on their course, the two vessels ar- 
rived, on the fifteenth of July, at the entrance of the 
Orinoco, when the commodore shifted his flag to the 
Nonsuch, and ordered the John Adams to Port Spain, 
distant about a hundred and fifty miles, to await his 
return. Having received a pilot outside the bar, the 
Nonsuch crossed and commenced the tedious ascent 
of the river, having more than three hundred miles 
to run against the current. For a considerable dis- 
tance the immediate shores were uninhabited, owing 
to their extreme lowness, and the periodical rise of 
the river subjecting them to inundation. They were 
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covered, however, with noble trees, the magnificent 
productions of tropical vegetation, to which the 
schooner, when the wind failed, was occasionally 
made fast with a light tow-line, and sheered with 
the helm to keep her clear of the shore. In ascending 
farther, occasional settlements occurred, and the vast 
forests were alternated by plantations, in which the 
rich soil and fertilizing sun amply repaid the toils 
of the cultivator. The scenery was everywhere grand 
and majestic, and often beautiful; but the excessive 
heat, the annoyance of the moschetoes, and the dis- 
comfort of so small a vessel, unfitted the commodore: 
to enjoy it. Frequently, when the wind was light, 
he would get into his boat, and pull ahead of the 
schooner along the bank which she was following, 
amusing himself with his gun in bringing down the 
birds and other game which abounded in the overhang- 
ing trees. The nature of the shore, in many places, 
rendered landing impossible. In the following entry 
in a note-book, in which Perry recorded some of the 
circumstances attending his visit to Angostura, he 
forcibly describes the serious discomforts by which 
he was surrounded: “Confined on board a small ves- 
sel. Rise in the morning after being exhausted by 
heat. The sun, as soon as it shows itself, striking 
almost through one; moschetoes, sandflies, and gnats 
covering you. As the sun gets up, it becomes entirely 
calm, and its rays pour down a heat that is insuffer- 
able. The fever it creates, together with the irritation 
caused by the insects, produce a thirst which is in- 
satiable; to quench which, we drink water at eighty- 
two degrees. About four o’clock, a rain squall, ac- 
companied by a little wind, generally takes place. 
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It might be supposed that this would cool the air; 
but not so. The steam which rises as soon as the 
sun comes out, makes the heat still more intolerable. 
At length night approaches; the wind leaves us. We 
go close in shore and anchor; myriads of moschetoes 
and gnats come off to the vessels, and compel us to 
sit over strong smokes created by burning oakum and 
tar, rather than endure their terrible stings. Wearied 
and exhausted, we go to bed to endure new torments. 
Shut up in the berth of a small cabin, if there is any 
air stirring, not a breath of it can reach us. The 
moschetoes, more persevering, follow us, and annoy 
us the whole night by their noise and bites, until, al- 
most mad with the heat and pain, we rise to go through 
the same troubles the next day.” 

When about half way to Angostura they reached 
the village of Barancas, at that time the station of 
the Patriot flotilla operating on the river, consisting 
of four gunboats, the commander of which waited on 
the commodore as he passed. At length, on the eve- 
ning of the twenty-sixth of July, the Nonsuch reached 
Angostura, and the commodore immediately des- 
patched a lieutenant on shore to wait on the vice- 
president, Don Antofio Francisco Zea, the president, 
Bolivar, being then with the army, to announce his 
arrival, offer the customary salute, and ask when it 
would be convenient for the vice-president to see him. 
The vice-president expressed his satisfaction at the 
arrival at the Venezuelian capital of a public vessel of 
the United States bringing an officer of rank, promised 
that the salute should be returned gun for gun, and 
said that he would be happy to receive the commodore 
on the following morning at ten o’clock. 
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At nine the next day the Nonsuch saluted the 
Venezuelian flag, and her salute was duly returned. 
At ten the commodore landed, attended by several of 
his officers, and by Dr. Forsyth, an American gentle- 
man resident in Angostura, formerly a surgeon in our 
army, and of whom Mr. Irvine had spoken to the 
commodore in the highest terms of approbation, and 
who served as interpreter in all the commodore’s in- 
tercourse with the vice-president. They proceeded 
at once to the Government House, where they were 
received in the Hall of Congress by the vice-president. 
After the customary compliments, the commodore, in 
fulfillment of his instructions from Mr. Adams, in- 
formed the vice-president that he appeared, by order 
of his government, in the character only of a naval 
commander; that in that character he had been in- 
structed to communicate with him, and would be 
glad to make known the object of his visit in the most 
informal manner. The vice-president replied that this 
mode would be extremely agreeable to him, and that 
he would be at any time ready to meet the commodore 
and be made acquainted with the object of his mission. 
The commodore then retired, and took up his resi- 
dence with Dr. Forsyth, in compliance with his kind 
invitation. For the sequel of his visit we will now 
‘quote extensively from the note-book, in which he set 
down with pen or pencil the progress of his negotia- 
tion, and his occasional remarks on what was passing 
around him. 

“The next day, being the twenty-eighth, I re- 
quested Mr. Forsyth to call on the vice-president, and 
know when I could be received for the purpose of 
opening my business. He replied that, to show his 
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disposition to avoid ceremony, and his satisfaction at 
the mode I had adopted, he would call at my lodgings 
that evening, where we could have a free, friendly, 
and uninterrupted conversation, and avoid the curi- 
osity of the people, who were much excited to learn 
the object of my mission. In the evening he called, 
as he had promised, when I explained to him fully the 
object of my visit to Venezuela; recapitulating, in the 
first place, the good offices which the United States 
had exerted to procure the recognition by Spain of 
the independence of her former colonies. While they 
had considered it their duty to observe a faithful and 
impartial neutrality, the part which they had taken, 
by negotiation with the European powers, had con- 
tributed more to promote the cause of South America 
than taking part against Spain would have done. 
Spain had solicited the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle to 
mediate between her and her colonies, they returning 
to their allegiance, and she granting to them certain 
commercial privileges heretofore withheld. The gov- 
ernment of the United States was informed of this 
before the meeting of that Congress. It had been pro- 
posed that the United States should join in the media- 
tion; but they refused to interfere in any plan of 
mediation except upon the basis of the complete inde- 
pendence of the colonies. This occasioned dissatisfac- 
tion to France and Russia. Great Britain, aware that 
the mediation could not be effected without the con- 
currence of the United States, stipulated that there 
should be no resort to force against South America. 
France and Russia assented; but proposed, should the 
accommodation be rejected, to prohibit all commercial 
intercourse with them, to which Great Britain ob- 
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jected. The last expedient proposed was, that the 
Duke of Wellington, in behalf of the Congress, should 
arrange with the cabinet of Madrid; the duke insisting, 
in any event, that force should not be used. Spain 
wished the perfect restoration of her colonies; but, 
finding it could not be obtained, declined all inter- 
position on other terms. While our government al- 
ways took occasion to manifest its good wishes, it 
never lost sight of the duty of neutrality, considering 
the war a civil one: South America wishing to gain 
her independence, Spain to maintain her supremacy. 
For the United States to have recognized either while 
the war still continued, would have been to take part. 
Hence their motive for refusing to have communica- 
tion with Mr. Clemente, claiming to be received as 
the representative of Venezuela, while the war con- 
tinued and her independence was incomplete. I then 
furnished Mr. Zea with the two acts of our Congress 
with regard to neutrality and piracy, and demanded 
indemnity for various spoliations, particularly the un- 
just seizure of American property by the schooner 
Brutus, commanded by Nicholas Joly, under the 
Amelia Island flag, which property had been con- 
demned illegally, and sold within the territory of 
Venezuela. I also explained the views of the govern- 
ment with regard to privateers, and that commissions 
issued to them in blank were considered illegal. I 
asked also for an official list of those commmissioned 
by Venezeula, that I might forward it to our 
government. 

“The vice-president listened attentively, and ap- 
peared much gratified with the information I gave 
him with regard to the exertions of the United States, 
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in behalf of South America, with the powers of Europe. 
His government knew that something unfavourable 
to South America liberty had been agitated by the 
allied powers, but of what nature they had hitherto 
been ignorant. Respecting Mr. Clemente, he said that 
the government of Venezuela was more displeased 
with him than the President of the United States could 
be; that his conduct was unauthorized, and a source 
of mortification to them; that the manner in which 
he had been treated was such as his improper con- 
duct deserved ; and that the note of Mr. Adams, stating 
the impossibility of having any communication with 
him, was couched in such delicate terms, that, even 
if there were any who had a disposition to be offended 
at it, it was impossible for them to be so with justice; 
that a gentleman of talent and great prudence had 
been expressly selected to go to the United States, 
and he trusted would conduct himself in such a man- 
ner as to afford no cause of complaint. On the other 
points he stated his disposition to do justice to those 
who had suffered from the aggressions of cruisers in 
the service of Venezuela. He stated that Congress 
was then engaged on the subject of their cruisers, and 
that laws would be passed to place them under rigor- 
ous restrictions. As soon as possible, I should be fur- 
nished with a copy of the laws and a list of the cruisers. 
With regard to the acts of Congress, he said that it 
was the duty of every government to bring to pun- 
ishment those engaged in acts of piracy; but that, 
although no explanation was necessary on this subject, 
he received it as an act of friendship and delicacy on 
the part of the United States. He concluded by say- 
ing that he had no doubt I should receive entire sat- 
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isfaction upon all the points I had mentioned, and 
that we should have the mutual pleasure of doing 
away the little difficulties that had existed between the 
two countries, when the most friendly relations, he 
hoped, would ensue. 

“On Sunday, the first of August, I called on the 


vice-president, and handed him the notes which I had 


addressed to him, and entered again into explanations 
with him on the relations of the two governments. 
In this, as in the former interview, I received assur- 
ance of a prompt and favourable issue to my business. 
Yet, from the indolence of these people, I am not san- 
guine of an early termination of my visit; a visit which 
affords me no pleasure farther than a prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the full extent of my wishes. The climate 
is bad, the town is extremely sickly. Already two 
Englishmen have been buried from the house in which 
I reside, and others are dying in different parts of 
the town daily. The officers and crew of the schooner 
begin to be sickly and anxious. For my own part, 
I meet this danger, as I do all others, simply because 
it is my duty; yet I must own there is something more 
appalling in the shape of death approaching in a fever 
than in the form of a cannon ball. The creoles are 
also dying daily. I have nothing to do but wait pa- 
tiently the time of the vice-president, and occasionally 
urge him to expedite my papers.” 

In the course of the week he adds, “The vice- 
president assured me that, as it depended entirely on 
himself, an immediate and favourable answer would 
be given me; that indemnity for the vessels might 
be expected; and I should not be detained. Sickness 
taking place on board the schooner to an alarming de- 
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gree, and a fever prevailing in the town of a malignant 
description, carrying off daily both natives and for- 
eigners, I requested Mr. Forsyth to suggest to the 
vice-president that it would be very agreeable to me 
to depart. He appointed the Sunday following for an 
interview, and said he would be ready to communi- 
cate his answers. I waited on him on Sunday. He 
said the papers were ready, with the exception of the 
answer in relation to one of the claims; that he would 
write me a note the next morning; and wished, if 
possible, that I would consent to stay until the last 
of the week. I said, if there was any public business 
that required me to do so, I should consider it a 
duty to remain. I afterward discovered from Mr. 
Forsyth that it was only to give me a dinner. Mon- 
day I did not hear from the vice-president as he had 
promised; and the sickness of the crew increasing, 
the surgeon himself being attacked, and the time hav- 
ing already elapsed supposed by the secretary of state 
requisite to transact my business, I thought it advis- 
able to write a note, signifying that I must depart. 
“The communications I made to the vice-president 
appeared in the first instance to produce a favourable 
impression but at present he affects, as I am told, to 
think that the sole object of my visit is to reclaim 
the property that has been illegally captured. He 
joins others in the opinion that it will be policy to 
restore this property, as it will make a favourable im- 
pression on the minds of foreign nations. Yet it is 
a hard matter to make them disgorge their plunder. 
These people affect to think that it is very unkind in 
the United States to demand restitution of any prop- 
erty, however piratically obtained, if it has been done 
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in the name of patriotism. The patriotism of these 
people is like the religion of Cromwell and his fol- 
lowers, who murdered, robbed, and committed every 
enormity ‘in the name of the Lord.’ Some difficulty 
may be anticipated in regulating their privateers by 
suitable restrictions, as people engaged in this business 
are the only moneyed men, and, of course, possess 
great influence. They will not readily give up so 
fruitful a source of revenue as the privilege of plunder- 
ing at pleasure the peaceful commerce of all nations. 

“T find a great degree of hostility exists here to- 
wards my government and country, and, notwithstand- 
ing the frank and friendly communications I have 
made to this government, no steps have been taken 
to do it away. The English are the favourites. This 
I should not mind if there had not been attempts to 
cast reflections on my government on the part of the 
British, and practise on the ignorant to our disad- 
vantage. Paragraphs from the English papers injur- 
ious to the character of the United States, and boldly 
accusing them of hostility to South America, and hav- 
ing sold their neutrality to the Spanish government, 
are translated, printed in the paper under the direction 
of Doctor Rossio, the secretary of state, and pointed 
out to the people by the English merchants, who here, 
as elsewhere, consider the citizens of the United States 
as their natural rivals and enemies. Distrusting the 
warmth of my temper, I keep a strict guard upon my- 
self; but I am really, at this moment, through their 
misrepresentations, looked upon almost as an enemy, 
merely because I have reclaimed property captured in 
the most illegal manner. _ 

“The idea prevails generally among the people, 
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and even among some men of intelligence, that the 
government of the United States is cold and indif- 
ferent to their fate; that it takes no interest in their 
struggle for independence. The ground of this be- 
lief is, that Britain having allowed men to be enlisted 
for them, and supplies furnished from its ports, while 
the Americans have furnished them with neither, they 
conclude that the. English are much more favourable 
than the Americans to their cause. These feelings 
have been industriously fomented by the English who 
reside here. I have replied to this charge, that, having 
determined upon neutrality, whatever our feelings of 
partiality might be, we dealt fairly and honourably 
with both parties: truth and justice being the basis 
of all our acts, it would be inconsistent with our char- 
acter to profess one thing and do another. Some of 
the most sensible of the inhabitants begin, however, 
to entertain jealousies of the English. They are 
alarmed at the readiness with which they come over, 
and are apprehensive that their government has some 
sinister views in giving sanction to the enlistment of 
men. They are aware that an English colony exists 
on their southern boundary, and many a short distance 
to the eastward. They recollect how very desirous 
England has been heretofore to obtain a footing on 
the continent, and they do not think so well of her 
as to suppose she would scruple to secure some valu- 
able possessions if a favourable opportunity offers. 
Jealousies and dissensions have already arisen, and it 
does not require any great foresight to believe that 
they will become very serious. The English in their 
service have to suffer every privation from want 
of clothing and wholesome food. However well I 
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may wish this cause, I cannot desire to see my coun- 
trymen suffer the privations and hardships which the 
English in this service have done: making campaigns 
in this climate without tents or anything to secure 
them from the burning sun; furnished regularly with 
neither pay or clothing; their only provisions miserable 
beef without salt, and occasionally a few plantains; 
held in little estimation by the natives, who, when 
they first arrive, envy them their fine coats, and after- 
ward despise them for their inability to endure the 
climate. Many of the officers have returned sick from 
the army, with a shirt that could only endure being 
washed by a syringe, and a pair of pantaloons, the legs 
of which had retired to an alarming elevation. The 
troops would all desert if there were any secure refuge 
for them to escape to, and the officers resign if pride 
did not deter them. 

“Having only stepped upon the threshold of the 
country, it scarcely becomes me to give an opinion as 
to its state. What little I have seen has, however, 
impressed me most unfavourably. There is scarcely 
a school or seminary of any kind in the country, and 
the children are growing up in gross ignorance; books 
are almost unknown, and the people generally de- 
bauched and depraved; gaming is prevalent with all 
classes; and generals and privates, whites and negroes, 
may be seen at the public gambling-houses engaged 
at the same table; chastity is little regarded, and looked 
on almost as an imaginary virtue, existing only in 
the minds of the passionless ; married women and those 
of abandoned character visit and converse on a friendly 
footing. Religion is in the lowest state of degrada- 
tion; forms are not attended to, and even superstition 
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has given place to disbelief in all Divine authority ; 
liberty of the press is decreed, but nothing can be 
published without being submitted to the government. 
What, however, would be the result, should those in 
power, depraved as they are, be cut off? Who is 
to supply their place? Spanish policy has aimed at 
the entire extinction of talent and information among 
the natives. The blacks are numerous, and aware of 
their strength; great alarm exists in the minds of 
the few intelligent as to their future conduct and 
obedience. Should Bolivar and a few others be taken 
off, there will be an end to everything like govern- 
ment, even of a military despotism, for there are none 
to supply their place; and the country must inevitably 
fall into the hands of brigands, who will, by their 
robberies and murders, desolate the land, and by their 
piracies at sea form a nuisance to the commerce of 
the world.” 


This picture of the country, as it presented itself 
to Perry in a moment of irritation, created by the 
spectacle of vices shocking to his nice sense of moral- 
ity, and the delays and vexations of a diplomacy which 
his impatient temper little fitted him to brook, was, 
though discouraging, doubtless, mainly, a true one. 
Nothing could have been more disastrous than the 
condition of this part of South America immediately 
after its premature revolution, for the sufficient causes 
which he assigns. The popular forms of government 
which succeeded to the jealous and narrow-minded 
colonial one must, however, be eventually productive 
of good. The education of the children of the wealthy 
and powerful in more enlightened lands, and, still 
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more, the introduction of education at home, must 
eventually tend to the regeneration of those rich and 
fertile provinces, and prepare them, with the lapse of 
years, to be the seats of civilization, refinement, and 
a real liberty, of which, as yet, they have only the 
forms and name. 

The note-book in which the remarks of Perry on 
the progress of his negotiation and his observations 
upon what was passing around him are found, con- 
tains other traces of his tastes, occupations, and the 
habits of his mind. These are brief sketches of the 
characters of the most considerable personages in 
Venezuela, founded on information obtained from con- 
versation or the result of personal observation. Of 
Bolivar he says, “ He is a man of education and con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, having travelled 
through Europe. He was possessed of a large fortune, 
which, combined with other qualifications, first gave 
him his ascendancy. He is fluent in conversation, 
speaks French, and understands English; is aristo- 
cratic in his views, believing the English constitution 
to be the best, and desirous of forming a government 
here on the same model; wishing to make an heredi- 
tary nobility among his general officers, who are rep- 
resented as a set of profligates.” General Paez he 
describes as “(a man without education, originally a 
peasant, but possessing a strong mind and great hero- 
ism of character, united to military talent.” 

There is also in this book a list of trees, valuable 
plants, and animals peculiar to the country. Various 
extracts, too, denote the course of his reading at this 
time; in the Bible, Cicero, Vatel, American State 
Papers, Sir William Temple, Humboldt, and Madame 
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de Staél. Extracts of these are often accompanied 
with opinions of his own. They are chiefly such as 
convey noble and magnanimous sentiments, and in- 
culcate the practice of virtue. The lofty morals and 
noble maxims of Vatel seem to have impressed him 
strongly. The following is one quotation which the 
writer’s recollection leads him to believe from that ad- 
mirable author, though his name is not affixed to it: 
“We may say of states what has long been acknowl- 
edged in regard to private persons, that there is no 
better and safer policy than that which is founded on 
virtue. Cicero went so far as to maintain that no 
one could administer the public affairs in a salutary 
manner if he did not attach himself to the most exact 
justice.” The following, added in parenthesis, is ap- 
parently Perry’s own: “ Truth is the ethereal spirit; 
neither individuals nor nations can be great without 
it.” He quotes again: “Those who have searched 
deeply into morality are convinced that virtue is the 
only path that leads to true felicity ; so that its maxims 
contain nothing less than the art of living happily.” 
“A man who, by great application, has enabled him- 
self to become useful to his country, or he who has 
performed some signal service to the state, may justly 
complain if he is overlooked in order to advance. use- 
less men without merit.” “No sooner is danger in 
sight, than courage finds its post; and when men are 
overcome with fear, they are no longer envious.” 
“Those who write down conversations or make min- 
utes are dangerous people, and ought to be carefully 
guarded against.” “Alexander was a prodigy’ of 
valour and fortune; but whether his virtues or his 
faults were greatest is hard to decide.” “ Czsar, who 
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is commonly esteemed to have been the founder of a 
Roman empire, seems to have possessed, very emi- 
nently, all the qualities, both native and acquired, that 
enter into the composition of a hero; but failed of 
the attribute of honour, because he overthrew the 
laws of his country, and raised his greatness by the 
conquest of his fellow-citizens more than of their ene- 
mies.” Such were the thoughts and maxims that 
fixed themselves in the mind of Perry, and found 
favour there. The writer has, perhaps, lingered un- 
duly over the contents of this note-book, which fur- 
nishes the last written reflection of Perry’s tastes and 
character. He was willing to defer until the latest 
moment the painful narration which must complete 
his task. 

On Wednesday, the eleventh of August, Perry at 
length received from the Venezuelian secretary of 
state a reply to the note addressed by him to the vice- 
president, claiming indemnity for the vessels and prop- 
erty belonging to the citizens of the United States, 
illegally captured by the privateers and cruisers of 
the republic, and condemned within its territory. In 
this reply the principle of restitution was admitted, 
and promise was made of an early fulfillment of its 
obligation by the republic. The vice-president had 
previously pledged himself, on the behalf of the re- 
public, that its cruisers and privateers would hence- 
forth be restricted within narrower limits, and, by 
holding itself responsible for illegal captures, had con- 
tracted a motive of interest as well as duty to restrict 
them closely to the admitted rights of belligerants. 

Having thus completed his business, the vice- 
president urged him so strongly to remain until the 
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following Saturday, the fourteenth of August, to par- 
take of a dinner given to him in the name of the gov- 
ernment, that he did not think he could decline doing 
so in courtesy, or consistently with those objects of 
conciliation which had formed an important part of 
his errand. Meantime, he continued daily to visit the 
schooner, where Lieutenant Claxton, her commander, 
and Lieutenant W. D. Salter, who, from motives of 
curiosity, had come on leave from the John Adams, 
were now ill of the fever. According to his usual 
custom, he personally visited the sick, cheering them 
with encouraging words, and watching over their com- 
fort. The surgeon, Dr. M. Morgan, was also ill. He 
had, however, been previously very successful in the 
treatment of the disease, which had not assumed a 
very virulent character; out of twenty cases that had 
occurred on board he had cured fifteen. 

On Saturday, the commodore, with most of the 
officers of the schooner who were in health, dined with 
the vice-president, and were elegantly entertained. 
They were met by all the members of the government 
and the principal inhabitants. The commodore, having 
succeeded in the objects of his mission, and being 
about to proceed upon the ulterior duties intrusted 
to him in the River of Plate, forgot the temporary 
delays and vexatious distrust of this government by 
which he had been annoyed, and prepared to part with 
his entertainers with more kindly feelings. On the 
following day, being Sunday, the fifteenth of August, 
he assisted, by invitation, at the solemn proclamation 
of a new Constitution, which was celebrated amid 
religious ceremonies and the discharge of cannon. 

After assisting at the ceremony of proclaiming the 
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Constitution, Perry repaired on board the Nonsuch, 
and, weighing anchor, she dropped rapidly down the 
river. He had been slightly indisposed on Sunday, 
but on the following morning he rose in good health 
and cheerful spirits, being animated by the rapid 
motion as the schooner glided swiftly down the cur- 
rent, passing the shores with their magnificent vegeta- 
tion so quickly that the trees seemed to glide away 
from her like magic. In the morning of the seven- 
teenth he had his gig manned and pulled ahead of the 
schooner, along the bank of the river with his gun. 
In the evening the Nonsuch reached the bar at the 
mouth of the Orinoco, but the wind coming in strong 
from the southeast, rendered it difficult to cross it with 
safety during the night. She was therefore brought 
to anchor immediately on the bar. 

During the night the wind freshened, bringing in 
considerable sea; and the schooner, which tended to 
the current, having her stern seaward, the spray occa- 
sionally broke over it, and, descending the companion- 
hatch of the trunk-cabin, wet the commodore as he 
lay in his berth without waking him. At about four 
o’clock in the morning he awoke with a cold chill. 
Doctor Forsyth had taken passage in the schooner, 
which was to proceed to the United States with 
despatches after falling in with the John Adams, and, 
being in the opposite berth to the commodore, was 
called by the latter to prescribe for him. At this 
time Doctor Morgan, the able and accomplished sur- 
geon of the vessel, was himself confined to his cot by 
fever. Doctor Forsyth advised him to cover himself 
warmly, and had some warm ptisan made, of which he 
drank freely. In about an hour his chill went off, leav- 
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ing him with great pain in the head and back, a hot 
skin, and great soreness of all the muscles; all his 
symptoms were considered by Doctor Forsyth to fore- 
bode a very severe attack of the prevailing disease. 

Doctor Forsyth, having seen many cases of the 
disease on shore, and having treated those of the 
schooner after the illness of Doctor Morgan, and who 
was considered by the latter peculiarly qualified for 
the management of the disease, was unremitting in his 
attentions to the commodore. He commenced the use 
of cathartics, which had been successful in other 
cases, but with some caution, the pulse being strong 
and active. Finding no relief from this treatment, he 
tried the lancet, but quickly discovered that the con- 
stitution of the commodore would not bear the loss 
of much blood. His case proving so different from the 
others which had occurred on board, in which the 
strength of the patients had sustained them well under 
the same treatment, was considered a presage of great 
danger. | 

On the third day of the commodore’s illness, Doc- 
tor Morgan made an effort to reach the cabin, where 
he found his patient in a most unpromising condition ; 
restless from extreme pain, breathing with difficulty, 
and drawing occasionally a deep and tremulous res- 
piration. The use of cathartics was still continued, 
while every effort was made to support his strength by 
agreeable and nourishing drinks. To allay the dis- 
tressing heat of the head, he was sponged frequently 
while it continued with vinegar and water, which re- 
vived him greatly. Every remedy suited to the vary- 
ing symptoms which skill could suggest, was used in 
turn, but without any permanent change for the better. 
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Several times his skin became cool, and a gentle res- 
piration came on; but in a few hours a new paroxysm 
of fever would destroy the hopes of his physicians. 

Though apprehensive from the first that he would 
not survive the attack, he evinced a resolute deter- 
mination not to allow this belief to affect his spirits, 
or influence unfavourably his chances of recovery. 
The miserable discomfort of his situation, in the small 
and confined cabin of the schooner, where ventilation 
was impossible, though rendered of the greatest im- 
portance by the excessive heat of the weather, made 
him very impatient to reach his ship, where he would 
be so much more at his ease; but the wind continued 
light and unfavourable, and the progress of the 
schooner very slow. On the fourth day after his at- 
tack, the Nonsuch was still forty miles from Port 
Spain, when Lieutenant Temple was despatched by 
the commander to state the condition of the commo- 
dore. At this time his strength was almost entirely 
gone, and all the efforts of his physicians were di- 
rected to sustain the powers of life and allay the pain 
under which he was suffering. 

Throughout his illness he had undisturbed posses- 
sion of all the faculties of his mind, conversing on his 
case and on any other subjects that occurred to him. 
In the language of Doctor Morgan, “ His patience and 
fortitude never forsook him; his mind seemed en- 
tirely superior to the greatest agony of suffering that 
he felt. His sufferings were severe, but short; and 
whenever I requested him not to allow an unfavour- 
able symptom to discourage or alarm him, he said, 
‘I feel no alarm at whatever may be the issue: the 
debt of mortality must be paid!’ During the whole 
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of his illness, he showed every characteristic that 
could be exhibited by a great man and a Christian.” 
On another occasion, it being his birthday, when 
speaking of his probable decease, the commodore had 
remarked, his mind reverting, no doubt, to the rare 
felicity of his domestic relations, and to the tender 
ties which his death would sever, “ Few persons have 
greater inducements to make them wish to live than 
I; but I am perfectly ready to go if it pleases the Al- 
mighty to take me; ‘the debt of nature must be 
paid!” 

At noon of Monday, the twenty-third of August, 
the schooner was within six miles of her port. The 
commodore, though in good spirits, was in extremity ; 
a deep and distressing hiccough came on at frequent 
intervals, and his breathing had become hurried. He 
now requested Doctor Morgan to inform him if any 
fatal symptoms should occur, assuring him, that he 
would not suffer the intelligence to influence unfavour- 
ably his farther chances of recovery. Soon after he 
was seized with vomiting, and the disease assumed 
its most fatal form. So soon as he was again at his 
ease, he requested Doctor Morgan to call Lieutenants 
Claxton and Salter into the cabin, and to return him- 
self. When they were assembled, he stated to them 
that he was fully sensible that he could not survive 
many more of the painful paroxysms of his disease; 
that he had always previously had a will with him, 
and, if he survived long enough, would get Mr. Handy 
to draw one; but, in the contrary event, he declared in 
their presence, and wished it distinctly understood, 
that he bequeathed all his property, whether real or 
personal, together with the guardianship of his chil- 
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dren to his wife; his effects and papers, including the 
instructions under which he was acting, he committed 
to the custody of Mr. Handy. When he had com- 
pleted this task, he said that he had wished for some 
time to do it, and now felt greatly relieved. He begged 
the gentlemen to retire. 

Soon after, a boat arrived from the John Adams, 
with Lieutenant Turner, Doctor Osborne, her surgeon, 
in whom Perry had very great confidence, and Mr. 
C. O. Handy. Although his bad symptoms had re- 
turned, he was much gratified to learn that these 
friends had come to him. His sensibility was touched 
when he saw by his bedside Lieutenant Turner, that 
trusty companion in former perils, and sharer of his 
more brilliant fortunes. Wéith an effort, he maintained 
his calmness and serenity, making many inquiries 
about the ship, the officers, and the crew. Soon after 
he asked that Mr. Handy might come to him. Mr. 
Turner bore the message; and as he came from the 
cabin he was affected beyond the power of conceal- 
ment at the spectacle of his dying friend and 
commander. 

The thermometer was ranging at this time at 
ninety. Mr. Handy found the heat and confined air 
of the cabin intolerable, it being necessary to exclude 
the light, which had become painful to the commodore, 
and with it such little air as could reach that worst of 
all dungeons, the trunk-cabin of a schooner. The 
commodore was lying on the cabin deck, where his 
mattress had been placed as a more airy situation than 
the berth at the side. He extended his hand towards 
his former secretary, the faithful friend whom he had 
cherished and benefited, and upon whose heart he had 
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made an impression which death could not efface. 
The commodore, slightly wandering at this moment, 
succeeded by an effort in looking Mr. Handy in the 
face, asked him how he had been, and remarked that 
they had all been very ill on board of the schooner. 
He added that he wished Mr. Handy to draw up a 
paper for him, but it would do to-morrow; and mani- 
fested a strong desire to reach the John Adams, and 
escape from the painful discomfort of his present 
situation. 

Ineffectual efforts were now made by his able 
medical attendants to support the remaining powers 
of his life. But his strength failed rapidly, his skin 
grew cold and clammy, and became tinged with yel- 
low; with his rapidly failing strength, the pain which 
he had hitherto suffered passed away, and at half past 
three o’clock he expired, without any convulsion. Thus, 
on his birthday, at the age of thirty-four years, died 
Oliver Hazard Perry, of a painful disease, surrounded 
by every discomfort, yet with a calmness and resigna- 
tion honourable to his character and worthy of his 
renown. 

The Nonsuch was within a mile of the John Adams 
when Perry died. This event soon became known on 
board of her by the lowering of his pendant. The 
deepest gloom existed among the officers and crews 
of both vessels, to whom he had strongly endeared 
himself by his justice, his kindness, and his solicitude 
for their comfort and welfare during the brief period 
of his command. The greatest anxiety existed among 
the senior and other officers, that the remains of their 
beloved commander should be transported to his home 
for interment. The surgeons were of the opinion that 
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it was advisable that the body should be buried at 
Port Spain, and the transfer take place at some future 
day, when the nation would not fail to reclaim the 
remains of one of its noblest sons. 

Application was therefore made by Lieutenant 
Turner to Sir Ralph Woodford, the governor of Trini- 
dad, for leave to land the body of Commodore Perry 
for interment. The necessary leave was courteously 
granted by the governor, with expressions of concern 
for the painful intelligence thus first communicated 
to him. At four o’clock on Tuesday, the twenty-fourth 
of August, the remains of Commodore Perry left the 
side of the John Adams, attended by the boats of the 
two vessels, containing their officers and one hundred 
and twenty of the seamen, in order to allow as many 
as possible of the crew to join in this last act of 
respect to a beloved commander. As the boats cleared 
the ship, pulling slowly, with measured strokes, in 
concert with each other, minute-guns commenced 
from her, and were continued until the procession 
reached the wharf, when they were resumed by the 
battery at fort St. Andrew. The remains were received 
on landing by the Third West India Regiment, with 
arms reversed, the officers wearing white scarfs and 
hatbands; the regimental band followed in the pro- 
cession, playing a mournful march, and then the com- 
mandant of the garrison and his staff. Officers of 
rank, on horseback, attended the hearse as bearers, 
while the officers of the John Adams and Nonsuch, 
a large concourse of the most respectable inhabitants, 
and the American sailors, followed as mourners, the 
procession being closed by Sir Ralph Woodford. The 
presence of the governor was a very uncommon token 
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of respect; being the representative of the sovereign, 
it is not usual for him to attend funerals. As the pro- 
cession moved through the streets, the balconies were 
crowded with ladies, who evinced deep sensibility as 
the solemn pageant passed them. 

The funeral service having been impressively per- 
formed, the body was lowered into the grave and three 
volleys fired over it. The minute-guns now ceased 
from the fort, and, in the language of the local news- 
paper, giving an account of the funeral, “the whole 
body of attendants on the funeral retired from the 
burying-ground with every mark of sympathetic grief 
for the premature death of a gallant man, and a good 
parent and citizen.” 

The officers were at a loss to account at the time 
for the extraordinary respect and sympathy, so con- 
genial to their feelings, evinced by all classes of in- 
habitants. They were subsequently informed that 
some of the officers of the Forty-first Regiment were 
removed at the close of the war to the island of Trini- 
dad, and the prisoners taken in the British squadron 
on Lake Erie and at the battle of the Thames were 
enthusiastic in their grateful expressions of the kind- 
ness of Commodore Perry, and their admiration of him 
as a commander and as a man. When it was known 
that he was to visit Port Spain by the arrival of the 
John Adams from the mouth of the Orinoco, the 
greatest desire was created to see him; and when at 
length he came among them only to expire at the en- 
trance of their port, all that they could do was, by 
respect to his remains, to express their deep sympathy. 
His character, as described by his enemies, “ brave, 
generous, humane,’ had prepossessed every one in 
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his favour; and the story of his youth, of his manly 
beauty, of the tender attachment which had bound him 
to life as a husband and a father—a story soon told 
when death has closed the scene—tenderly affected 
the female spectators; the busy sympathies of woman 
travelled beyond the intervening waste of waters, and 
shed tears of compassion for those who, unsuspicious 
of evil, were doubtless even then thinking of the ab- 
sent one as in health, and looking with joyful hope 
to a reunion which should never be realized. 

So strongly and gratefully, indeed, were the Ameri- 
can officers affected by these marked evidences of 
sympathy on the part of strangers and former enemies, 
that they took occasion to express their thanks in a 
public manner in the following paragraph: 


“The officers of the United States’ vessels John 
Adams and Nonsuch, tender their grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the inhabitants of Port Spain for their 
kind and respectful attention to the funeral rites of 
their late commander, Commodore Perry. The dis- 
position manifested by all classes was highly in unison 
with their feelings, and merits their warmest thanks.” 


Lieutenants Claxton and Turner, on their own be- 
half and in the name of the officers of the squadron, 
returned thanks by letter to the governor of the island, 
and to the commander of the garrison and his officers, 
for their earnest and successful efforts to give to the 
funeral of their beloved commander a character of 
dignity and solemnity, honourable to his memory, 
and most congenial to their own feelings; assuring 
them both that the circumstances would be highly 
appreciated by their countrymen, to whom they would 
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be duly made known. Both gentlemen returned re- 
spectful and complimentary answers; and Sir Ralph 
Woodford took occasion to express his lively “ regret, 
that the hopes which'he had entertained of receiving 
Commodore Perry within that government with the 
consideration due to his rank and merits had been 
so fatally disappointed.” 

As the farther objects of the cruise, including the 
visit to Buenos Ayres, could no longer be prosecuted, 
the John Adams proceeded at once to the United 
States, under the command of Lieutenant Claxton, and 
Lieutenant Turner was transferred to the command 
of the Nonsuch. The manly heart of this faithful 
friend and follower of Perry through so many and 
such various scenes, was deeply affected in announc- 
ing to a mutual friend their mournful bereavement. 
He thus described the last moments of the commodore: 
“ He preserved his heroic firmness and unyielding for- 
titude to the last, and was perfectly collected and re- 
signed to his fate. I had only the melancholy satis- 
faction of being with him in his last moments, having 
repaired on board as soon as the schooner hove in 
sight. His sufferings from the violence of the dis- 
order were great, but he sustained them with perfect 
patience, and continued in the possession and exercise 
of his mental faculties. I cannot give you farther 
particulars, but must reserve for some future occa- 
sion a detailed account. I am alike distracted with 
private feeling by the event, and by the severe pres- 
sure of public duties. My heart bleeds for Mrs. Perry, 
and I know the general distress which must prevail 
at his loss. For myself, he was my best and dearest 
friend, and I cannot but weep over his fate.” 
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Mr. Turner rightly appreciated the feeling ,with 
which the announcement of Perry’s death would be 
received in the United States. The one fault of his 
life had been redeemed and forgotten ; and his country- 
men now only remembered his splendid services, and 
the lustre which he had shed upon the American name. 
The voice of sorrow spread over the whole republic; 
and legislative enactments in various states proclaimed 
the magnitude of the national loss, amd deep con- 
dolence with those to whom, as a private one, it had 
been so overpowering. Mr. Monroe, representing the 
sovereignty of the nation, and speaking in its name, 
took occasion to say, in his first succeeding annual 
message to Congress, that the death of Commodore 
Perry was regarded as a national calamity. The presi- 
dent sent messages of condolence to the bereaved fam- 
ily of the commodore. He directed the secretary of 
the navy to cause the expenses of his funeral, which 
had been unavoidably large, to be a charge upon the 
treasury department; and, in due time, a national ship 
was despatched on the express errand of bringing the 
remains of Perry to Newport for interment, where, 
in the public burying-ground, a granite obelisk now 
marks his tomb. Congress, taking into consideration 
the extraordinary services rendered by Perry to his 
country, solemnly adopted his family, took charge of 
its maintenance and the country which he had so 
well served became the parent of his fatherless chil- 
dren. An annuity of four hundred dollars, commencing 
on the day of Perry’s death, was settled on his widow, 
and one hundred and fifty dollars, until they should 
be of age, on each of his sons, for their education .and 
maintenance. On his daughter, born a few days be- 
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fore the arrival of the news of his death, a similar an- 
nuity of one hundred and fifty dollars was settled, to 
continue until her marriage. The gift was a most lib- 
eral one; and the motive which impelled Congress to 
so unusual a grant was no less honourable to that body 
than to the fame of Perry. 

But if the death of Perry was regretted by his 
countrymen as a national calamity, how must it have 
been felt within the narrow circle of his home? That 
home had quite recently gained a new endearment. 
The birth of a daughter had been a source of unusual 
delight to its mother, for the sake of that gratification 
which it was sure to convey to the absent father. The 
news had been despatched with all haste, and it had 
been discovered with delight that the letter contain- 
ing it had reached the Constellation before her de- 
parture to join Perry’s command. It might be left 
to the imagination of the reader to divine how these 
tidings were received; but among the letters placed in 
the writer’s possession by the sister of Commodore 
Perry is the one first written by his widow to his 
-mother. The chief interest that the public have in 
this letter is the aid which it affords in estimating 
the character of Perry by illustrating that of the part- 
ner of his bosom. A man may be as well judged by 
the character of the woman whom he has loved and 
won as by any other single circumstance. The insight, 
therefore, which this letter gives into the character of 
Perry, by exhibiting that of his wife, and the attach- 
ment which she bore him, is essential, in some meas- 
ure, to its right appreciation. Besides, the domestic 
relations of Perry have been excluded from this work 
more than is usual or desirable in biography, Mrs, 
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Perry having scrupled to furnish the writer with any 
extracts from the private correspondence of the com- 
modore with a view to carrying on the course of the 
narrative. He cannot, therefore, believe that the pub- 
lication of the following letter will meet with her ap- 
probation, though given with the authority of the 
person from whom it was received, with a view of 
more particularly illustrating the life and character of 
Perry. 


November 13th. 

“With what words or in what way shall I address 
you, my dear mother, when I stand so much in need 
of comfort myself, and of that consolation which God 
only can bestow, who has seen fit to blast my tenderest 
joys? When I look back to the happy anticipations 
with which we parted, all seems to me like a frightful 
dream, and that the being whom we both so fondly 
idolized must yet return to cherish and protect me. 
What I have since suffered my Maker only knows, 
for I have but a confused recollection of those awful 
hours when I first was told my beloved husband was 
no more. Speech seemed denied me, and for many 
bitter days my only wish was to see his grave and 
follow him. Even his children were no tie to me; 
and the birth of the dear little innocent, over whom 
I had so often rejoiced, was lamented in the bitterest 
terms. Thank God, the sharpness of those feelings 
is subdued; and though’ I daily weep for him, I can 
feel that there is mercy and blessings still left for me. 
My friends were devoted to me, and my uncle was like 
a father. But at such a moment sympathy and kind- 
ness avail but little; nature must have its vent, or the 
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aching heart would break. Perry, sick and expiring, 
seems constantly before my eyes; but, in the midst 
of his distress, that he was able to be composed and 
resigned, affords the greatest consolation to us all. 
That none of those who were near and dear to him 
were permitted to sooth his last hours has almost 
broken my heart, and that my dear little daughter can 
never know a father’s blessing or a father’s love has 
caused the keenest regrets; but they are unavailing, 
and you must have felt and shared them with me. 
The ways of God are dark and intricate, but they are 
doubtless just; my beloved husband has gone from 
me; but he has left a name to his country and children 
that is without a stain; he was my guardian angel on 
earth, and will, I trust, continue one in Heaven. Time 
may soften the anguish I now feel, but can never efface 
from my heart his virtues, his kindness, and his affec- 
tion towards me. My love and respect for his mem- 
ory will always lead me to act as if he was present with 
me. To his children I shall devote my future days; 
the world has now lost its greatest charm, and I look 
forward to a reunion that will be eternal and imperish- 
able. On me has devolved a great and important 
charge, and my first prayer to Heaven was for strength 
and discretion so to manage them as to make his chil- 
dren useful and virtuous members of society. 

“Ah, my dear mother, how many bitter hours I 
have yet to suffer before I can think with composure 
on my loss. I am young in life to have had my deepest 
happiness so soon destroyed. My cup of felicity was 
perfect; and from fifteen to the present hour, my heart 
never wavered from its first affections. My husband 
was all to me, and for him I could have left every 
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friend on earth. He spoke of me to the last in the 
most endearing terms; his children, his mother, all his 
relations, had his dying blessing, and the last act of 
his life was that of love and confidence towards me. 
But I can write no more, for I have wept till my sight 
is almost gone, and my heart nearly broken. God 
bless you all: my kindest love to Anne and the family. 
In the midst of my sorrow I remembered them all, and 
feel anxious to hear of her safety. May her husband 
long be preserved to her, and comfort you for what 
you have lost. Write me when you are able, and 
believe me your affectionate daughter, 
‘dt. GC. nPERRMIY 


The promise self-made by Perry’s youthful widow 
in the first moment of affliction, to devote her future 
days to his children, and to act as if he were ever 
present, has been most amply redeemed. All her days 
have been so devoted, and her maternal solicitude has 
received its appropriate blessing. As if in that one 
mysterious dispensation, to which she has learned to 
bow in submission, she had exhausted her cup of sor- 
row, no new calamity has since visited her. Not one 
of her children has been taken from her, and she has 
been spared the still greater hardship of unrequited care 
and affection; of seeing them become other than an 
honour to the memory of their father, and a testi- 
mony of her watchful and judicious nurture and per- 
severing solicitude. The adopted children of the 
country, that country has a right to know that its 
bounty has not been wasted, and that all have been 
reared to virtue and usefulness. The eldest, Grant 
Champlin Perry, after pursuing his academic and col- 
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legiate course with unusual credit, is now a practising 
physician in his native town; the second, Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry, inheriting the profession with the name of 
his father, and with his profession and his name many 
of his characteristic virtues, after having passed his 
examination for a lieutenancy, head of a very large 
class of midshipmen, is now on service in the Explor- 
ing Expedition; the third son, Christopher Raymond, 
likewise devoted to the service of the country which 
adopted him, is a cadet of very distinguished standing 
at the Military Academy; the daughter, bearing her 
mother’s name, and having been unceasingly her com- 
panion, cannot fail to be like her in all things. And 
thus the gratitude of the country, exhibited towards 
the children of a great national benefactor, is receiving 
new returns in the training of useful and honourable 
citizens and servants. 


It has been the effort of the writer, in the foregoing 
pages, to illustrate the life of Perry by a minute and 
faithful description of his actions. Trusting that the 
impression of these will remain in the memory of 
the reader, he will not attempt to sum them up, but 
briefly recapitulate the distinguishing traits of his 
character. The scenes through which we have car- 
ried him render it almost unnecessary to say that 
Perry united immovable firmness to the highest and 
most chivalrous courage, and a calmness and self-pos- 
session which never forsook him. Danger, instead of 
disturbing the ordinary exercise of his faculties, 
seemed but to stimulate and develop them. Prompt 
to decide, immovable in his decisions, energetic in 
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carrying them into effect—to these valuable qualities 
he added an untiring industry and enterprise which 
rose at the prospect of labour and difficulty. He did 
not rush impetuously at an undertaking, and afterward 
falter and become discouraged at the prospect of unex- 
pected obstacles, but, commencing with calm earnest- 
ness, never paused short of complete fulfillment. He 
had the rare faculty of seeing things as they were. un- 
disturbed by the mists of feeling, hopes, or prejudices. 
His mind was strong and well-poised ; not imaginative, 
perhaps, or fanciful; but characterized by sound sense, 
enlightening an unbiased judgment which was rarely 
at fault. To this was added a correct taste, regulating 
his words and actions, and rendering them consistent 
and becoming. 

A mind thus naturally vigorous and discriminating 
had, been much enriched by extensive reading among 
choice and well-selected books, particularly in ancient 
history and the biography of the illustrious dead. For 
amusement, he turned with greatest pleasure to the 
older dramatists, and Shakespeare was his fast fa- 
vourite. He was not only thoroughly familiar with 
the text of this author, which he studied with school- 
boy earnestness, but had read all the most approved 
commentaries ; he had, moreover, opinions of his own 
with regard to the various prominent characters of 
these dramas, which he is said, by one who knew him 
intimately, to have discussed in a masterly manner, 
unfolding their beauties with rare discrimination and 
taste. He had, indeed, on all subjects, a happy faculty 
of using and imparting the information he had ob- 
tained; and his judicious remarks were always en- 
hanced by the absence of pedantry and pretension, and 
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by his pervading modesty. He also wrote with great 
facility and correctness. His extreme aversion to the 
use of the pen probably led him to that conciseness 
and force which is conspicuous in his letters. He 
never dwelt over any composition, and not more than 
two draughts of important letters in his own hand are 
to be found among his papers. He had not the com- 
mon affectation of the great, and often of the little 
great, of writing unintelligibly ; his handwriting, like 
his style, was rapid, easy and elegant; a picture, in 
‘some sort, of the fairness and simplicity of his 
character. 

Envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness found 
no resting place in the heart of Perry. There was 
no room there for any but the noblest feelings and 
affections. He was not disturbed by petty irritability 
on trifling occasions, though his temper was violent, 
and easily roused by injustice towards others or him- 
self. It was his pride, down to a certain period of 
his life, that he had his temper under perfect control, 
until a personal insult, from which his guarded and 
dignified manners had ever before protected him, by 
producing a fit of ungovernable passion, convinced him 
that his command of himself was less perfect than he 
had supposed. The active benevolence and overflow- 
ing humanity of Perry exhibited itself as often as 
sickness, misery, or misfortune presented itself for 
his commiseration. A few anecdotes of this striking 
characteristic of him have been recorded; of how 
many must he have carried the knowledge with him 
to his grave? For in acts like these, and his efforts 
in behalf of his friends, it was eminently his cus- 
tom to do good by stealth. 
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Perry was discriminating in the choice of his 
friends, and warm and constant in his attachment to 
them; never permitting an opportunity to pass un- 
improved to do them kindness or to advance their 
interests. He possessed eminently the faculty of creat- 
ing strong affection for his person in those who were 
intimate with him. With regard to those who were 
accidentally associated with him, and for whom he 
had no previous or particular regard, he was rather 
disposed to discover their good qualities than to be 
censorious of their faults. He was unsuspicious in 
his temper, and gives himself the character of being 
credulous; the fault of a noble mind, conscious of no 
evil itself, and suspecting none in others. His mag- 
nanimity was conspicuous, and betrayed him into some 
indiscretions. He had a chivalrous sense of the cour- 
tesy that is due to woman, and the most enthusiastic 
admiration of the female character. He was remark- 
able for his aversion for all grovelling, vulgar, and 
sensual propensities, amounting to positive detestation. 

As a naval commander, he was sensitively alive to 
the appearance, order, and efficiency of his vessel; 
everything connected with the management of the 
sails, and a skilful performance of every duty con- 
nected with the fighting department, received his 
zealous and unwearied attention. As an officer and as 
a seaman he was equally eminent. He had a thorough 
sympathy with all under his command, attended per- 
sonally to the comfort of his crew, to solace the sick, 
preserve the health of those who were well, and watch, 
in every way, over the welfare of all. He was a strict 
disciplinarian; but always punished with reluctance, 
and only when unavoidable. With the officers, his 
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extraordinary faculty of creating a lively attachment 
for his person spared him the necessity of frequent 
censure; a disapproving glance of his eye had often 
more effect than the stern rebuke of others. The un- 
willingness of his officers to offend him was extreme. 
Among his correspondence there are many evidences 
of this peculiarity, in letters written after the commis- 
sion of some trifling fault, evincing not so much an 
apprehension of his official disapprobation, as the loss 
of his favourable opinion and esteem. Every germ of 
merit was sure to be discovered and encouraged by 
him, and no opportunity ever lost of advancing those 
who performed their duty with cheerfulness and fidel- 
ity. His attention to the moral and intellectual train- 
ing of his midshipmen was unceasing. No want of 
encouragement from the subjects. of his solicitude, no 
reluctance to learn, no resistance to being taught, 
turned him back from the determined prosecution of 
this all-important but much-neglected duty. As an 
officer, Perry has been compared to Nelson; and his 
battle was considered to have resembled, in the mode 
in which it was won, those of that distinguished hero. 
Instead, however, of being flattered at thus erecting 
Nelson into a standard of excellence by which to esti- 
mate the greatness of others, British writers have 
shown indignation at the comparison, and sneered at 
the idea of our “ Nelsonic victory.” Their haughty 
pride does not permit them to conceive that as noble 
a heart may beat beneath the plain blue coat of an 
American officer, as within the starred and ribanded 
breast of their titled hero. Perry was not less brave, 
not less chivalrous, not less patriotic than Nelson; 
equally humane to his own countrymen, more humane 
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to his enemies; his single victory was more truly the 
fruit of his own heroism. In his moral character, how 
superior was Perry to Nelson: compare his unshaken 
fidelity for the chosen partner of his bosom with Nel- 
son’s abandonment of his; the single fault of Perry, 
his outrage of an officer who had insulted him, and 
to whom he instantly offered atonement, with the 
crime which Nelson perpetrated at the bidding of the 
woman to whom he had already sacrificed his vows 
made on the altar, and her happiness in whose behalf 
they had been offered. 

The person of Perry was one of the loftiest stature 
and most graceful mould. He was easy and measured 
in his movements, and calm in his air. His brow was 
full, massive, and lofty, his features regular and ele- 
gant, and his eye full, dark, and lustrous. His mouth 
was uncommonly handsome, and his’ teeth large, reg- 
ular, and very white. The prevailing expression of his 
countenance was mild, benignant, and cheerful, and 
a smile of amiability, irresistibly pleasing, played in 
conversation about his lips. His whole air was expres- 
sive of health, freshness, comfort, and contentment, 
bearing testimony to a life of temperance and 
moderation. 

In his private character Perry was a model of 
every domestic virtue and grace; an affectionate and 
devoted husband, a fond father, and a faithful and 
generous friend ; most happy in the domestic and social 
relations which he had formed for himself, and the 
centre and cause of happiness to those who surrounded 
him. Thoroughly domestic in his tastes, yet social in 
his feelings, hospitable without ostentation, and not 
averse to a measured and regulated conviviality in 
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the midst of his family and friends; eminently urbane 
and modest in demeanour, yet ever willing, as able, 
to take his fair share in the general entertainment. 
The amiability of Perry was one of his most distin- 
guishing traits, and the susceptibility of his feelings 
was excessive. Such are some of the attributes of the 
character of Perry. A brief anecdote will show with 
what sentiments he impressed one of the noblest of 
Americans. When Decatur was first informed by Mr. | 
Handy of the particulars of the death of Perry, he 
was sensibly affected; after a short pause, he re- 
marked, with great solemnity, “Sir! the American 
Navy has lost its brightest ornament!” 

These are doubtless the very words which Perry 
would have used with reference to his endeared and : 
gallant friend, had he lived a little longer; what each, 
forgetting himself, would in like circumstances have 
exclaimed of the other. They were, indeed, a pair of 
noble brothers, too soon, alas! withdrawn from a pro- 
fession which they honoured and adorned; of whom, ~ 
however, still remains to us a bright and enduring 
example of whatever, in a sea-officer, is truly admir- 
able and worthy of imitation. 


THE END, 
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